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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A ‘ R 7 ITH this issue the renewed Adelphi enters on its second 
year of publication. We have maintained the two general 

principles which we set out in the first issue. The 
Adelphi has been kept as an open platform and not as “ the expres- 
sion of any one person’s taste or tHe instrument of a single group or 
school.” Further we have welcomed young and unknown writers 
while emphatically not making this a young writers’ journal. This 
is sufficiently shown by the work of a number of distinguished 
writers appearing in the last four issues. : 


x se sf 


Our contacts with new writers increase. We are happy to be able 
to print Percy Coates’s short story, “In the Sweat of Thy Face 
Shalt Thou Eat Bread,” which was awarded the Arthur Markham 
Memorial Prize, founded by Miss Violet Markham in memory of 
her brother. Per cy Coates worked at the coal-face for thirty years 
until he was permanently disabled by a fall at Bond’s Main 
Colliery in 1946. 


$ k * 


There is, too often, a monotonous and repetitious quality in 
stories of mining. Percy Coates, though his theme is realistic and 
authentic, adds a romantic quality in the’style which gives his work 
a distinction all his own. 


ot ok x 


We also publish a short story by Michael Jacot, who until 
recently worked in the news department of the B.B.C., after service 
in the R.A.F. during the war. He has written other short stories 
and has just completed a novel. Now he has left the B.B.C. to 
begin broadcasting work.in Toronto. 
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Donald Davie, whose “Poem for Ezra Pound ” Pane in this 
issue, served with the Royal Navy during the war, ‘including 
eighteen months in North Russia. Educated at Barnsley Grammar 
School and St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, he is now/a lecturer 
at Trinity College, Dublin. | 


%* + “it | 


Eric Walter White whose study of “ The Rise of English Opera ” 
was noticed in our last issue, is Assistant Secretary General of the 
Arts Council. He has published poems and studies of Benjamin 
Britten and of Stravingky. “ Pastoral” is the first of his m ta 
appear in The Adelphi. 


Ht X # | 
We published recently a short story of outstanding distinction, 
“The Brute Creation,” by Gwyn Jones. During thej summer 
Gwyn Jones has been lecturing i in Iceland and while there he has 
written a short story “ Old Age” which we hope to publish 1 in the 
next issue of The Adelphi. | 


; 
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Lionel Trillings The Liberal Imagination, published | | recently 
and reviewed in our last number, confirmed him in hbis pasition as 
one of America’s major critics. ‘In our next number wejshall be 
able to publish his article “William Dean Howells and the 
Roots of Modern Taste.” ‘The article is as important as any of 
those published in The Liberal Imagination, and touches upon 
many aspects of modern life. So, for inst ance, Mr. Trilling des- 
cribes the quintessence of the average man as “the most sanguine 
of us have come to fear our culture breeds him, a man somewhat 
gifted—trading upon sincerity and half-trcth, vain yet self-doubt- 
ing, aggressive yet self-pitying, self-indulgent yet with starts of 
conscience, friendly and helpful, but not ” loyal, impelled to the 
tender relationships yet wishing above all to live to a and by 
himself resenting all human ties.” 
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TOWARDS A NEW HUMANISM’ 


- B. IFOR EVANS 
4 i AHE word “humanism” is modern in English, of the nine- 


teenth century. “ Humanist” is of much older currency 

and in its origins more definite. As early as 1605 in The 
Advancement of Learning Bacon could write of “ Antiquaries, 
Poets, Humanists, Statesmen, Merchants and Divines,” and in this 
distinguished company “ hunianists” were students of the classics, 
especially of Latin. That great inventor of new words, 5. T 
Coleridge, would seem to have been responsible for first using the 
term “humanism,” though with a narrower meaning than later 
became customary. By “humanism ” he defined the belief that 
Christ was only a human person. From this the word was extended 
to mean a system of thought dependent on human interests as 
distinct from theological considerations. So Mr. Gladstone in 
1876: “ Comtism, or Positivism, or as it might be called Humanism.” 
Thus “humanism” came to define a philosophy which while 
regarding life as independent of a divine revelation yet maintained 
an ethical conception of human conduct, and absorbed into itself 
the major ideals of morality and of social idealism which had 
developed in the Liberal schools of thought. More generally, it 
became the literature that promotes the study of human life. 

I now use the term “humanism” in a somewhat less exact way, 
indeed so inexactly, that had one the philological inventiveness of 
Coleridge it might have been preferable to seek currency for a new 
term. I suggest that the arts, and here more particularly the art 
of literature, have their own approach towards experience, and that 
this approach is valuable. Further, that this should not be sub- 
ordinated to an ideology or a religion though, of course, it may be 
immersed in them. Nor should it be abashed before science, even 
when science is proudly possessing itself of areas once tenanted by 
myth, and phantasy and faith. It should reserve its own function 
to assert a life of the imagination, and demonstrate that through 
the life of the imagination man may sustain a confidence in himself. 

The place of the writer in our contemporary civilisation has 
become more difficult for reasons both spiritual and economic. 


—— a eaa caita aaae 
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1 Delivered as the Giff Edmonds Memorial Lecture, before the Royal Society 
of Literature, 
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The civilisation of Western Europe is enduring a tragic phase 
when man’s sense of the possibility of a good and develaping life 
has been sadly shaken. His confidence that by the exercise of 
his own skill and talents he might reach an expanding and more 
commendable existence has been undermined by a vision of evil, 
and cruelty, and of a possible return to barbarism. All this has 
occurred in a period of supreme economic uncertainty, and the 
total result has been that the writer’s confidence in himself has 
diminished. In part this has arisen from the fact that the writer, 
especially since the Romantic Period, has often made claims for 
himself which are too ambitious. Yet whatever the origin of his 
dilemma the conditions of our time require that neither he nor 
society should lose faith in the art he practises. For his art is 
the nearest approach to an interpretation that man has of the 
nature of his own experience given in the terms of that experience. 
For the creative writer by theealertness of his own intuitions can 
define with colour and liveliness the shape and pressure of ordinary 
experience and suggest, if only intermittently, the existence of a 
life of the spirit, and by the discovery of significant forra, and of 
beauty, can reveal to man that human life has a quality beyond 
the elements from which it is made. 

I explore this argument only as it affects literature, but it could 
be illustrated, with some modification, from the other arts. There 
is a relevarit passage in Sartre’s Psychology of the I magination. In 
discussing painting Sartre writes: "that which is real, we must 
not fail to note are the results of the brush-strokes, the stickiness 
of the canvas, its grain, the polish spread over the colours. But 
all this does not constitute the object of aesthetic appreciation. 
What is ‘beautiful’ is something which cannot be experienced as 
a perception and which, by its very nature, is out of the world.” 


The adverse ean aas ‘which surround the modern writer have 
led him to a state of subserviency which is undermining the place 


of literature as a part of our total human activity. From their 
modest successes in the seventeenth century the exponents of the 
physical sciences have now reached a leadership which] presents 
itself in a dramatic and almost absolute form. In the later seven- 
teenth century, when the Royal Society was first established, men 
of letters and scientists were able to converse without embarrass- 


ment and with a measure of common _ understanding. | Samuel 


1 The Psychology of Imegination—Jean-Paul Sartre a version), ` 
1951, p. 212, 
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Pepys was, after all, a President of the Royal Society, and John 
Evelyn a distinguished member. It is true that science in those 
days was elementary and descriptive and except in mathematics 
the language and symbols on which it was dependent were intel- 
ligible in part at least to the uninitiated. Even the Royal Institu- 
tion, which was founded just before the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, with an avowed emphasis on experimental and especially 
applied science, still maintained that the findings of science were 
within the range of the intelligent layman, and it paid an inter- 
- mittent tribute to the arts such as it continues to do even to 
this day. 


Yet since the sixteenth century the area of investigation has been 
increasing and the area of myth, imagination, and belief has 
decreased. Francis Bacon defines the change, in the very period 
when its effect was first becoming apparent. For him beauty was 
material and tangible, an ornament of existence; “the glimpses 
and beams of diamonds that strike the eye; Indian feathers that 
have glorious colours, the coming into a fair garden, the coming 
into a fair room richly furnished; a beautiful person, and the like.” 
Armed with this material and possessive conception of beauty he 
proceeds to set poetry against reason and defines poetry as a snare, 
a sedative and an illusion: “therefore it was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect 
the mind by submitting the shews of things to the desires of the 
mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.” 


Bacon announced the ascendancy of the material world and few 
of us have yet realised all the consequences. We have not adequately 
confirmed to ourselves what incursions the modern, the so-called 
orderly world, with its bureaucratic vocabulary, and its regimenta- 
tion has made upon the variety of the individual experience, the 
higher degree of sensuousness in the life of men in earlier times. 
All this has taken place even in countries where the stifling of the 
individual life as a calculated principle has not been attempted. 
Though this great cleavage in human thought has been a continu- 
ing and increasing process from the sixteenth century its more 
dramatic results are only recently apparent. It is indeed remark- 
able for how long writers and scientists retained a common 


1 Natural History, Cent. IX, 873. 
2 The Advancement of Learning, Book II. 
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vocabulary and how persistent and how often profitable was their 
union even in the early nineteenth century. Coleridge and Shelley 
both sought to maintain contact with the science of their time, and 
to repair the disunity between literature and scientific investigation. 


Coleridge sought to reconcile all the elements in human know- 
ledge and experience. The poetry he most admired was Words- 
worth’s, as it appears in the Prelude where the poet employed verse 
to reveal his intuitions as to the nature of experience. Aware that 
his own poetry in Kubla Khan and The Ancient Mariner, did not 
achieve this “ high seriousness,” Coleridge ultimately conceived an 
inner dissatisfaction with his own magical verse. Wordsworth’s 
poetry was the poetry Coleridge would have wished to have written. 
He knew the difference between “the objective poetry of. the 
ancients and the subjective mood of the moderns.’”* Yet the remote 
and magical poetry which for a brief while he so mastered had a 
powerful effect, and helped to give to much later verse its; detach- 
ment from experience, and its reliance, sometimes an indolent 
reliance, on streams of images. 


It is possible for the poet so to reject the external world or to 
become so hostile to it that he relies upon the private, irrational 
communications of his own unconscious mind. Without the 
unconscious mind, brought into some happy relationship with con- 
sciousness, great art cannot exist, but this is different from the 
indulgent exploitation of the irrational upon which some [modern 
writers depend. ` Thus to surrender is to deny the validity of com- 
munication based on a common and in part at least an intelligible 


human experience. | 
While in the early nineteenth century strenuous efforts were made 


by men of letters and of science to maintain a common understand- 
ing, the deep and inevitable cleavage was already apparent. It 
grew in emphasis as the century proceeded. The chemist, the 
physicist, and the engineer developed a new symbolical language 
of their own, unintelligible to the layman and incommodious to the 
imaginative writer. Yet the researches of the scientist, ‘then as 
never before in human history, yielded results of profound. : signifi- 
cance in the material world. The boundaries of reascn were 
advancing, the materialistic view of the world was gaining wider 
acceptance, and the older life of the imagination was crowded into 
the shadows. . | 


om 


1 Table Talk, 18 August, 1833. 
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The result was further to depress the importance of the imagina- 
tion and of human experience considered as something important 
to the individual himself, disengaged from the concept of reason 
or progress, but treasured for its own value. Finally, in the nine- 
teenth century the findings of the biologists, and, above all, of 
Darwin, led to a fresh concept of the origin of nature and of the 
possible destiny of man which conflicted with much that had been 
commonplace within the work of imaginative writers. The results 
can be seen more clearly than elsewhere in the work of ‘Tennyson. 


This domination of the natural sciences was re-emphasised by 
the development of the science of psychology and later of psycho- 
analysis. A psychological influence was present in literature before 
it was regulated by the exact terms of a separate science. It can 
be found in the early eighteenth century in the influence of Locke’s 
philosophy, unless one is to lead the argument back, as so.many 
arguments can be led back, to Hobbes? Locke had increased the 
proportion of reason in human life by limiting the range in which 
the imagination could move with freedom. 


Dryden answered here the spirit of the age with the critical and 
analytical approach which dominated his genius. Already in Dryden 
one can see a critical introspection arising from his knowledge 
of Locke. In the Epistle Dedicatory to The Rival Ladies, in a 
language derived from Hobbes, he gives, for the first time in our 
critical literature, an account of the poet’s activity, akin to those 
found in contemporary theories of the unconscious. “ Fancy,” he 
writes, “was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping images of 
things towards the light, there to be distinguished, and then either 
chosen or rejected by reason.” Here was the beginning of intro- 
spection applied to literary creation, the self-conscious observation 
of the literary process, and a reliance upon technique which is in 
danger of overwhelming the imagination. By the nineteenth 
century, and once again particularly in the work of Coleridge, 
all this has developed in importance. Part of the atrophy of 
Coleridge’s genius comes from his acute introspective talent so that . 
self-consciousness about the nature of the instrument nullifies the 
shaping power of the imagination. 


I would discover here a third and even more insidious reason 
for the increased subservience of the writer. In our own time 
when social and political systems are in a state of violent flux, the 
writer has so often found the necessity, partly to justify to himself 
his own’ importance, of attaching himself to some ideology or to 
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some fixed approach to life. Admittedly much of the lpreatest 


artistic work has been achieved by writers who have discovered 
themselves either by heredity or by perscnal exploration or con- 
version within some satisfying faith. But this is different from 
a self-conscious adoption and almost exploitation of a set position, 
by writers who began with a free and more detached approach. 
Aldous Huxley, and T. S. Eliot, are two examples. What any 
unprejudiced mind must observe is the decrease of creative energy 
as the fixed and obligatory outlook of a dogma increases. 


Although the status of the writer has thus declined I would not 
suggest that his own statements about his position are: always 
accompanied with any degree of modesty, nor even always of an 
awareness of his own position. Indeed, az this very period when 
the place of the art of literature in our civilised life is decreasing 
the claims of some writers arẹ becoming bold, arrogant, and 
excessive. | 


It was in the eighteenth century, when the range of the imagina- 
tion seemed diminished, that “creative” as applied to !literary 
achievement was substituted for the earlier, modest, and ¢élassical 
word “imitative.” It was Dryden who first applied the word 
“creative” in writing of Shakespeare’s Caliban, and tHe term 
remained. In a period when imaginative literature was, as it were, 
struggling for its own right within the whole system of thought and 
life, Shelley made that extravagant and undefended claim that 
“poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” | Later, 
in the nineteenth century, when all the productions of industrial 
society were joining in unison to prove that it was not true, 
O’Shaughnessy made his dreary and unconvincing chant: that the 
“music makers and the dreamers of dreams” were the “|movers 
and shakers ” of the world. | 


The place of the creative writer, therefore, needs re-definition. 
He will not reform the world, nor save it, but he can interpret 
whatever is valuable within human experience, extending beyond 
the range of the observed to all that imagination can achieve. Thus 
even if his philosophy is one of pessimism he can echo Hardy’s 
lines :— 


| 
| 
Let me enjoy the earth no less | 
Although the all-exacting might ! 
Has fashioned forth its loveliness | 
For other ends than my delight. | 


| 
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In this, then, would lie the new humanism, in the frank admission 
that religion and philosophy and science have their place, and 
that literature cannot supersede them. At the same time in extend- 
ing the range of inspiration beyond the cloudy and uncertain oracle 
of the private unconscious and the easy acceptance of the stream 
of images that emerges the writer could reassert his place in a social 
and spiritual relation to mankind. Nor would he use his art either 
as a weapon of revenge against society or in slavish subjection to 
a system, 


I.can define what I would desire by reference to two Victorian 
critics whose purposes tended to work out in very different ways, 
Walter Pater and Matthew Arnold. Pater led the writer outside 
the commerce of ordinary experience into some narrow world of 
aesthetic pleasure. Such a creed used the paid-up capital of human 
experience for the exercise of individudl, aesthetic indulgence, an 
indulgence of an elegant and rarefied kind. Matthew Arnold, on the 
other hand, sought that poetry should be an “interpretation of life” 
and for that phrase, if rightly employed, we may be grateful. But 
he went forward, almost as Shelley had done, to claim for the arts, 
and particularly for the art of poetry, more than could ever be 
yielded. “The future of poetry is immense,’ Matthew Arnold 
wrote, “ because in poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find an ever surer and surer stay. 
There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, not a received tradition 
which does not threaten to dissolve. Our religion has materialised 
itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; it has attached its emotion 
to the,fact, and now the fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea 
is everything; the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion. 
Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea zs the fact. The 
strongest part of our religion today is its unconscious poetry. More 
and more mankind will discover that we have to turn to poetry 
to interpret life for us, to console us, to sustain us. Without poetry, 
our science will appear incomplete; and most of what now passes 
with us for religion and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 
Science, I say, will appear incomplete without it.” 


The dilemma of the modern writer has lain there between the 
narrow and self-indulgent arrogance of Pater and the sweeping 
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‘strength which he gains from the unconscious, but detach 
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but unjustifiable claims of Arnold. His difficulty has arisen from 
finding the one position no longer tenable and the other false. 


All these considerations have weighed together to make the 
position of the creative *writer in modern society, however sustained 
he may be by vanities and phantasy, a depressed one. To what 
I have already suggested can be added that psycho- analysis, the 
one science which he could expect to find helpful treats him as a 
neurotic. There is much in that science congenial to the creative 
writer and superficially he-pful to him as an artist. Freud, as 
Lionel Trilling has reminded us, once confessed that “ the poets 
and philosophers discovered the unconscious.” “ What |I dis- 
covered,” he added, “was the scientific method by which the 
unconscious can be studied ” Yet, though he comes as a friend, 
Freud’s ultimate attitude towards art is one of contempt. He has 
arrived by his own path, at the position held by Bacon three 
centuries earlier, Art is “substitute gratification, an illusion in 
contrast to reality.”* The artist must restore to himself all the 
it from 
the rigidity of Freudian science. | 


Apart from these considerations there has been much in the 
general climate of our time to make the outlook of the creative 

writer more difficult. Western civilisation has gone through a 
period of stress which has left it spiritually inert. The manifesta- 
tion of evil in the human mind which it has witnesséd, has 
destroyed, perhaps permanently, the more optimistic and Liberal 
vision prevailing in the nineteenth century, and has also numbed 
sensibility both in the writer and the audience. The writer, unable 
to erect a positive and encouraging view of human life, has! turned 
himself into a critic and a satirist attacking the whole inadequacy 
of human nature with a vehement bitterness. Much of the ugli- 
ness in contemporary art ie this protest of the artist against the 
nature of human existence itself and of the conditions under which 
it has to be lived. This appears more obviously in pictorial art. 
The work which Picasso produced during the occupation in France 
had a sense of fantastic horor as if to emphasise the spiritual and 
physical experiences through which France was passing at that 
time. 


I would suggest that it is of great importance that neither the 
writer nor the audience, even if the audience has to be a minority 
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1 The Liberal Imagination—Lionel Trilling, p. 42. | 
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audience, should accept this position. He should return with more 
confidence to that intuitive study of the human mind and of human 
experience, treasuring any moment which might have a comeliness 
of shape cr form or idea. He should detach himself from self- 
imposed responsibilities as Messiah, theologian, and politician which 
he has too easily adopted. He should move among men of science 
and move widely among all those who traffic in the affairs of the 
world, but he should do so aware of his own purpose and his own 
lively detachment. 


I realise that there is no simple way of solving this problem by 
a return to the past, but yet it is only from a study of the past 
that tradition can be maintained, and it is only through tradition, 
particularly in a harassed, harsh, and tragic period such as our own, 
that a conception of the civilised life can be maintained. 


I would then postulate in the first place the value of the 
individual and of his own experiénce. “In this tragic era of ours 
this may require an effort of will. But other generations have 
lived in dificult and tragic times. I am frequently reassured by 
thinking of Keats, for Keats’s experience was different from that 
of Pater. Not for him the easy path of nineteenth-century Oxford, 
but the wards of Guy’s Hospital in the days before anasthesia, 
when the daily sights were of a character so harrowing that in 
our own time only those who have seen action in war can have 
known a parallel. Yet Keats is able to assert: “I am certain of 
nothing but the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth 
of Imagination—what the imagination seizes as Beauty must be 
truth, whether it existed before or not—for I have the same idea 
of all our Passions as of Love they are all in their sublime, creative 
of essential Beauty.” It was in the same letter that Keats fell 
upon the miraculous phrase: “ Men of Genius are just as certain 
ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass of neutral intellect.” 


I know that this cannot be easily maintained today, nor can 
the artist discover his point of departure in the romanticism of 
the early nineteenth century. We are so bemused by the image 
of cosmic disaster that the value of the individual experience is 
in danger of seeming insignificant. But all the more reason why 
the artist should sustain it and reassert its importance. Even in 
Western Europe we live in societies where central authority dis- 
regards the independence of the individual life, though those 
authorities may employ a democratic nomenclature. All the more 
is the reason why the writer should reaffirm the individual’s 
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independence at least in his sensuous, emotional and spiritual life. 


The optimism of the romanticist has been afflicted, as I have 
suggested, by the re-emergence in our time of evil in all its primitive 
and dynamic force. But our need is the stronger for the writer 
to remind us that man has known good, and has conceived beauty; 
that he does not sclely live in the cruelty and baseness to which his 
nature can degrade him. “ What a piece of work is aman! How 
noble in reason! How infinite in faculty! In form, in moving, 
how express and admirable! In action how like an angel! In 
apprehension how like a god! The beauty of the world! The 
paragon of animals! ” (II, ii, 323.) Yet Hamlet, who made this 
tribute to man, had the power more than any other character in 
Shakespeare of anatomising evil. 


In attempting thus to re-establish tradition by re-defining 
humanism, as I have been ealling.it, I find much that is suggestive 
in the life and experience of W. B. Yeats. For he, especially in 
his younger days, was immersed in a tradition of beauty, of elegance, 
and magnificence which so many modern writers have resisted. 
“I was,” he writes of that youthful period, “in all things Pre- 
Raphaelite.” He departed from the narrow but delectable 
aestheticism of his youth—Pater was not enough—and he associated 
himself with the tragic vision of his own age. He was never 
consoled by the weak-sided elements of Liberalism, by any belief 
that life will ever be wholly kindly, or that the world will be 
run from some single and benign committee room. Tragedy, 
cruelty, these are in life, but not with the sordid and the mean 
as their sole and necessary accompaniment. Even in the ultimate 
distress there can be a moment of magnificence, and the identifica- 
tion of that moment is a major part of the poet’s function, the holy 
tryst that he keeps with mankind. So in the time of the “ troubles ” 
in “ Easter 1916” Yeats comes to write: — 


I have met them at close of day 
Coming with vivid faces 

From counter or desk among grey 
Fighteenth-century houses. 

I have passed with a nod of the head 
Or polite meaningless words, 

Or have lingered awhile and said 
Polite meaningless words, 


And thought before I had done 
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Of a mocking tale or a gibe 

‘To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club, 
Being certain that they and I 
But lived where motley is worn: 
All changed, changed utterly: 

A terrible beauty is born. 


Much ir Yeats is difficult, especially difficult for the non-Celtic 
mind to understand. But even when all that is troublesome has 
been discarded so much remains that will help in sustaining the 
writer in a faith in his own humanity. For Yeats shows a way, 
how without dogma the poet can re-affirm a value in life, a depth 
in experier-ce, which no rationalist or scientist’'can offer. It is from 
such a bacxground that the new humanism must develop. We must 
return to zhe ancient sources of*wisdotn in the art of literature 
and in the world of the imagination, uniting what we can achieve 
in our own time with the past. 


Yeats describes how he had been reading Boccaccio and Cervantes 
and come to feel that they are of one world: “It is we who are 
different ” he writes, and he goes on to explain this difference by 
the intrusion of “ newspapers, all kinds of second-rate books, the 
pre-occupetion of men with all kinds of practical changes” which 
“ have driven the living imagination out of the world.” Boccaccio 
and Cervantes “ had not to deal with the world in such great masses 
that it could only be represented to their minds by figures and by 
abstract generalisations. Everything that their mind ran on came 
to them vivid with the colour of the sense, and when they wrote 
it was out of their own rich experience and they found their symbols 
of expression in things that they had known all their life long.” 


I know that much has been written about the relation of literature 
to belief, and of the necessity of honesty in the contemporary writer 
in portraying life as he sees it. Against this I maintain that some- 
times in the modern world the experience of the artist has been 
too narrow, and often it is from this narrowness and not from a 
depth of vision that bitterness arises. How many contemporary 
poets can claim an experience as wide as that of Chaucer, or 
Spenser, or Coleridge, or Byron? Too often modern literature is 
the writer’s announcement of his revenge on a society from which 
he is alienated. Technique remains in excess of experience for 
technique is the satisfying link with the material and scientific world. 
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Much in modern life has an ugly shape and consequently the 
genuine attachment to realism, which must be distinguished from 
a morbid attachment to the ugly, is to be commended. But ugliness 
should not be allowed to deny the moments of transfiguration in 
experience, the moments to which Wordsworth, the greatest of our 
modern poets, gave testimony. “The holiness of the heart’s 
affections” has been a theme of English poetry for six hundred 
years. Shall we barter all this for the shapeless and private con- 
templation of the unconscious? If the temper of our time will not 
make possible the approach which I have been outlining, nor permit 
its reproduction, yet the tradition of English poetry would be 
weakened if our criticism did not reassert its existence and desire 
its continuance. 


This wide contact with human experience has been a consistent 
part of our poetry, drama and fiction, and nothing in our literature 
has affected our national *spiritemore closely, so that even those 
who have not heard the names of Spenser, or Shelley, or Keats, or 
Yeats have had their lives in some intangible way transfigured by 
the fact that great minds have captured this transient but recurring 
splendour of life into poetry, along with a steady and firm con- 
templation of whatever evil or corruption it reveals. 


In attempting to define the humanism I have in mind I have 
referred tec Keats and to Wordsworth and Yeats, but it can be 
seen most clearly in Shakespeare. In a country where the con- 
sciousness of class division was strong he discovered how, within a 
single play, pleasure could be given to the crowd through farce 
and a strong plot, and to the most discriminating by a subtle analysis 
of character or by a vital alertness of his language. He appealed to 
the moral attachments of his countrymen by frequent speeches on 
moral themes and yet gave to his characters freedom, in their 
nobility and evil, to traffic as they would wish. He was ever 
conscious of the divine ordinance to the universe, and yet he never 
intruded one view of dogma or theological instruction as a pre- 
liminary obligation on his audience. He seems to have been able 
to conceal his own personality in order to create the world which 
the play in hand demanded. This universality of awareness is 
coextensive with that which Tolstoi displayed in his novels, but 
Shakespeare seems less committed than Tolstoi to a moral code. 
Yet his art maintained a consistent relation to ideas, a vision which 


varies from one play to another but maintains an underlying 
consistency. 
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The unconscious makes a supreme contribution to Shakespeare’s 
art, but wizh him it is not subject to the findings of psycho-analytical 
science nov is it a private diary recording a stream of association. 
With him the unconscious becomes available to the conscious mind 
through imagery and metaphor. Here is tht ultimate contribution 
of poetry to human experience. For at its highest, imagery, by 
drawing together widely separated objects and experiences into a 
brief and unlaboured expression, asserts the unity of human life. 
The poet, though most often not consciously, is affirming that 
behind all the conflict of contrasting appearances there is a single 
life of the spirit. Metaphor is the applied metaphysics of poetry. 
Imagery ir its purest form is mysticism made manifest from sources 
that depend on ordinary experience. In such an approach I would 
then discover the humanism which the artist may regain through 
tradition and apply to the needs of our own time. 
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“IN THE SWEAT OF THY FACE 
SHALT THOU EAT BREAD” 


PERCY COATES 


[Mrs. James Carruthers (Miss Violet Markham) has instituted an 
annual award for the best short story written by a miner. We are 
able to publish this remarkable piece of work by Mr. Percy Coates, 
which won the prize this year. A biographical note on Mr. Coates 
appears under “ Editorial.” 


Rother, nothing was changed. Overhead the sky was a thin 

green, but low clouds, delicately mauve were resting on the 
bluff moorland scarp. Eastward, there was a great flash of sun over 
the hills. 


Young Jake Kilrain, however, was not thinking of the war as he 
walked with his father to work. He was not even thinking of the 
colliery that fumed in the near deep hollow. He was watching the 
birds. He knew they were triumphant because the buds were 
sticky; because they had survived the winter, and the sap was rising 
in all the trees. There was nothing profound in his mind. Nothing 
of the melancholy that seemed to possess the old man as he walked 
moodily, his eyes fixed to the flagged pavement. 


At the gates they turned into the pit yard. Young Jake drew 
lamps from the cabin, and thought how like banked flowers were 
the lights that shone, tier upon tier, to the roof. Already the great 
wheels were turning madly, twinkling against the sky. High on 
the gantry he stood, lamp hooked to a patterned belt, and stared 
down at the low dark buildings that seemed to cower away: yet 
shafts of ‘sunshine were striking the windows of the engine house, 
‘to fall like golden rain on the blackened sills. The chimneys were 
blowing their smoke westward so that he could see miles to low 
tanned hills where the old ruined castle of Bolsover lay like a dark 
clot, and a water tank in the shape of a cup lifted its silhouette on 
the ridge as if offering libation to this magnificent morning. Far 


4 ! AHE war was over and yet, in that deep wide valley of the 
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down the valley the busy town of Chesterfield showed banded and 
brown, the old, grey church thrusting its twisted spire into the 
clouds. | 

It was ali perfect like a fine picture . . . but he must leave it. 

He must turn away and stand with his father in the file of men 
who talked fast as they waited for the cage, and made merry in 
their grim way. Then the huge drum was rolling, spinning out its 
steel threac, and soon all were gone .. . vanished from the face of 
earth, 

Once underground, the old man led the way. The road outby 
lay along a lofty gallery where lamps set in niches threw out a stiff 
white light. They walked through this check of black and white, 
to the junction, and a fuller blaze that outlined the dark, blank 
openings of other tunnels. They turned left diving into gloom. 
But the sheen persisted for many, yards; until, at last, their own 
lamps sparxed out, to form pools of silver into which they stepped, 
ring after ring. The old man plodded on. His thoughts, it seemed, 
were as dark as the shadows that moved grotesquely over the grey- 
rock walls. 

Here wes the travelling road. A massive girder, set laterally, 
marked its entrance ‘They thrust through doors that clapped 
viciously, and at once the roof came low. They must flatten under 
bars; bend their heads to the blown, dark dust. 

When they reached a place momentarily open, the old man said: 
“Well tak’ us a rest.” 

They went crouching in the side. Young Jake peered across 
the shadows to his father. He wondered what had come over the 
old man. Usually he walked straight to the coal face, and bustled 
into the task; toiling through the long hours with a strength and 
endurance that made the others call him the Iron Man. Now he 
was here, slumped, lingering, staring at the dust between his feet. 

A slight vague fear crept into Young Jake’s mind. 

Did it zll tie up with that strange blue tinge he had noticed, 
lately, on the old man’s lips? 

“What :s it, Dad? ” he asked. 

íí Nowt eee 3) 

“ But there’s summat.” 

€I tell thee it’s nowt,” And then, in a changed voice, he went 
on: “Well, I wor just thinkin’... if owt should happen to me, I 
want thee ~’ look after hom’, and t’ lads.” 
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“Dunna talk daft!” Young Jake said, his voice hard. 

“I said if... didn’t I!” 

“Keep on wi’ thy ifs,” Young Jake said. “An summat will 
happen.” 

But the old man was insistent. “I want thee t’ promise.” 

“O course, Dad,—what else? ” 

Away down the road, the doors boomed faintly. The old man 
came to his feet, glared down at his son, and said severely: 

“ What ’re we doin’ heer, onnyway? Thou’rt gabbin’, an’ there’s 
a stint out yon wants seein’ to.” 

This was more like the old man. Young Jake laughed, and 
retorted mildly: “It wor thy gab.” 

He had a feeling of relief. 


The old man walked on. With more purpose, now, as if he had 
sloughed a burden. Forcing through low places where puffs of 
carbon-charged dust exploded in their faces. Underfoot, sharp 
shards of flint crackled like shells. 

On, and on, until they reached the stripping place. Young Jake 
threw off his clothes. Other men.were here squatting in the side, 
their naked bodies gleaming under massed light. Waiting for his 
skin to cool, he engaged a young collier in a spirited banter of talk. 
He scored heavily in the exchange, and was heartened to see a smile 
break up the shadows on the old man’s face. 

Presently they were cracking at the face of coal. 

Chalked whitely on a prop was the figure 8, marking the 
boundary of their stint. A shot had smashed up the smooth dark 
glaze of the wall, and this was the weakness that must be exploited. 
Young Jake probed with his pick until he found the sline. The old 
man was cleaning up along the cut, jabbing at the packed dust on 
which the whole weight of the coal rested. All down the face men 
were diving into shotholes, hewing, cutting, releasing acrid fumes 
of burnt powder, so that they coughed, and spat, and wiped their 
mouths with wet black forearms. ‘The low-running conveyor 
started up, bearing away on its swift ribbon the fruits of this 
cramped expended energy. 

Young Jake was striking out now. He brought down a huge 
block that fell with a crash; and both men tore into it, hacking, 
wedging, slipping off leaves that shone, and could be hefted, fed to 
the belt. 

First fall to the Kilrains. 

Get out your stint ... for that way freedom lies! 
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The deputy came crawling towards them, his flame lamp casting 
golden gleams over the grey-black bodies. He crouched back 
against a prop and stared at the set timber. 

“You’m well away, again,” he said. 

Young Jake said blithely: “ What’ll yoh back wey’m not fust 
out?” 

“I wouldna bet, an’ tak’ odds,” the man said. 

And, at snaptime, they were still leading. 

Out in the loader gate, Young Jake draped a woollen singlet 
across his shoulders. All the men were out, eating their slices, and 
talking fast, their words echoing along the roof. A few precious 
moments of release. But his mind was fixed on his father who was 
crouched apposite, knees drawn up to a wet-glistening face. The 
old man litted his head and looked at his son. His eyes were grey, 
very pale, fluttering like grey moths in the dark mask of his 
features. Young Jake felt something gnaw at his insides. Some- 
thing small and furry that turned his stomach over. He leaned 
forward, and said: ` 

“Han yoh a’ right, Dad?” 

“ Course, I’m a’ right,” the old man answered testily. 

“ Why dun yoh eat yoh’re snap, then?” 

“Cos I'm not ready for it, yet!” 

There was considerable force i in the wits Again Young Jake 
allowed relief to sieve through his mind. But he still watched 
across the shadows, until the old man glared back at him, and said 
strongly: 

“I tell thee Pm a’ reight.” 

They were very intimate: here in the dark pit, and above on the 
cool surface of earth. In the evening when all the family were 
gathered round the table, the old man would ask dutiful questions 
of his younger sons, whose work at office desks, and factory 
benches, was something he could hardly comprehend. 

But the strain of talking about unfamiliar occupations made his 
voice severe; and the boys were rather scared of him. They would 
shuffle unzasily, stare down at their plates, and make mumbled 
answers. , 

“ Allus be good lads... an’ niver cheek yohr gaffers,” he would 
tell them. 

“Yes, Dad,” they would chorus in reply. 

He had only one collier son. That is to say ... only one of his 
brood thoroughly understood him. On occasions such as these, he 
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would catch the amusement, the glint of laughter in Young Jake’s 
eyes as mother and son exchanged swift glances, and he would 
growl: 

“ As for thee . . . thou’rt dawdlin’ rarley ower that sup o’ tea. 
Get it down, an’ let’s be goin’ . . . ther’s a garden out yon wants 
seein’ to.” 

In the garden, with his son at his side, he was supremely happy. 
When, in their joint names, they entered produce at the local shows, 
and won a prize; to stare at the ticket marked “Jake Kilrain and 
Son,” gave him magnificient feelings of pride and happiness. 

So, every day, they walked out together; and went toiling on that 
long, darkly-glittering wall of coal. 

His mother would say. 

“ Look after thy father, lad... Heys th’ on’y one wey’ve gotten.” 

Now they were here, getting out their stint. Along the bank that 
star of light. Like fireflies dgncing in a secret wood. Dark, 
dark . . . the motif must be dark. A little relief when the lamps 
flash silver, or when a spot of yellow glows for a moment as the 
fireman tests for gas in high, dark-corrers. In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread . .. but this was like man’s first disobedience; 
and the fruits thereof: this continued genuflexion; this toil in 
cramped motion, with a burden of roof so heavy that a man must 
fold himself up like a jack-knife. Under such conditions a man’s 
mind moves darkly ... how can it be otherwise. 

Towards ihres quartet time, Young Jake heard his father moan 
softly. All his past vague fears focussed to a point of agony. His 
father was down, stretched out in the dust, his eyes staring at the 
grey-black roof. Under the flash of lamps his features were etched 
Sharply. Young Jake let out his breath in a wild cry. He crawled 
over, and pressed his hand strongly against the arched ribs. But 
he could feel nothing. Men came scrabbling along the face, drawn 
by that wild outburst of anguish. A voice shouted: “Tell the dep’ 
hey’s wanted quick!” And there was no mistaking the urgency of 
that call. But Young Jake knew that his father was dead. The 
knowledge beat at his brain like hammer blows; and when he 
followed the stretcher down the gate, in a sudden incoherency, his 
thoughts began to spin round the fact that forever now, in this dark 
pit, he must walk alone. Like this ... walk alone. 

He heard the words, heart disease, hiss along the roof. But they 
meant nothing. Trivial things were forcing through to his brain: 
sibilance cf voices, sound of shuffling feet; how, when the bearers 
changed rounds, the body rocked in its canvas bed. It was a 
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strange, terrible dream. Presently he would wake, and the old man 
would be there, shaking him, and saying: 

“ Wakken thissen up ... ther’s a stint wants gettin’ out.” 

At the junction they were met by the overman. Behind him stood 
a group of grey-faced haulage hands. The overman called a halt, 
and the stretcher was placed high across a train of tubs. The men 
frem the face came creeping into light, their faces drawn and 
streaked with sweat and dust. 

‘“Wheer do yoh lot think youh’re goin’? ” the overman asked. 

He had a harsh voice that fitted perfectly with black brows, a 
heavy jaw. He was a strong, stubborn man who held a bitterly 
resented power over other men’s wills. 

“ Old Jake’s dead,” somebody said. 

“I know that ...” the tone-was oppressively ironical. “ But 
hey’s on’y dead. Hey wasna buried .. . naught o’ that. Hey wasna 
even run ower. An’ now yoh’ve got him heer, an’ paid him proper 
respect, happen yoh’ll get back t’ yehr stints. This pit’s none 
gain’ t’ stand idle cos a man runs short o’ breath.” 

The ensuing argument was like obscenity. Young Jake stared at 
the dark faces all round him. He was dazed listening to the wild 
gabble of voices. ‘The full light from powerful bulbs fell with a 
passionate clarity over the rag-covered stretcher. 

“Hey’s dead . . . hey’s dead!” the men were shouting. “ An’ 
th’ pit knocks off.” 

The overman was swinging a heavy locker-pin and saying 
strongly: 

“ Get back to yohr stints.” 

A slow fire began to burn in Young Jake’s mind. One day hes 
would get even with this man. He reached out suddenly and 
gripped the overman’s arm. 

“ An’ what about us?” he asked quietly. “Me an’~th’ old man 
heer. S’all we go back, an’ get our stint out. Tell us, mister...” 

The scene broke up. The men shuffled away, back through the 
tunnel. Haulage hands lifted down the stretcher and carried it 
away to the shaft side. Young Jake followed alone, still hearing 
that voice shouting: ; 

“ Back t’ yohr stints.” 

Then the last swift ride to surface. _ 

When the first shafts of light came cold to him, he remembered 
that never again would they ride the chair together. 

Blankets were thrown over the stretcher, and it was carried to 
the office where the manager was waiting. A doctor made a quick 
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examination; but no gleam of hope remained in Young Jake’s mind, 
When the manager made a gesture of sympathy, he stepped back, 
and said suddenly: 

“I want naught o’ that. What’ll happen t’ him?” 

“Well see to everything,” the big man said smoothly. “ Now 
you'd best go home . .. break it to your people.” 

He walked slowly away. Through the pit yard which was still 
flooded with yellow sunshine. Despite this terrible upheaval in his 
life... nothing was changed His breath caught in his throat when 
he looked upward to the brick cottages clustered crimson under the 
steep cliff side. 

There was home... 

Abruptly he turned away, and went crouching in the ditch. 
Overhead, in the branches of this lone tree, blue-tits were wrangling 
arguing out their small affairs. He listened to the keen, sweet music 
of the green-yellow corn jn the, field beyond. His strong dark 
fingers played restlessly with the washed pebbles lying at his feet. 

The sun moved a space. across the blue arc of sky. But still he 
remained in that same strained posture. The birds were hushed 
now, staring with round, inquisitive eyes at their strange visitor. 

Between two stones he was crushing pebbles into golden powder 
that glittered, dripping from his fingers. 

For a man... it seemed a senseless, futile thing to do. 
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THE BROKEN ARCH 


A STUDY OF THE POETRY OF ALUN LEWIS 
RALPH HOUSTON 


N his Author’s Note to “ Raider’s Dawn” Alun Lewis says of 
Í his poems: “.... they are not a completed statement; but 
the soldier sees with his own eyes and nobody else’s; they are 
therefore, a personal statement. They are not intended to be 
more,” 

Every person sees through his own eyes; and any “ poem ” that 
is a poem in the fullest sense must be a personal statement and 
should be complete in itself. But it will, of course, be impersonally 
delivered, since a poem once created has a life of its own; and 
that living creation may make aedirecte statement or it may force 
the reader to form for himself the statement that it implies. Yet 
one sees what Lewis meant—he knew that poetry lived in him 
and he knew that he had not yet given all that poetry life on the 
page. This he tells us more clearly in “Prologue: ‘The 
Grinder ” : — 

' I grind my words like knives on such events 

As I encounter in my peddling round. 

But the worn whetstone’s whirling face prevents 

The perfect statement of the truths I found. 


I’ve used my strength in striving for the vision, 
And with the vision—like old Jacob’s stress 

And I have worked to outline with precision 
Existence in its native nakedness. 


Lewis, then, was more conscious of his failures than of Bis 
successes, and it is probable that, had he survived, he would have 
changed his mind about many of his published poems. Since, 
hewever, he cannot review his work in restrospect someone should 
de it for him for his reputation is as yet unsubstantiated. 

From the first few poems of “ Raider’s Dawn” it is clear that 
Lewis, possibly because of his life in the Army, was often unable 
to recognise the poetry and reject its by-products. Often the 
reader is almost overwhelemed by a smoky afflatus :— 


The sunlight breaks its flashing wings 
Imprisoned in the Hall of Mirrors; 
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Nightmare rides upon the heaclines: 
And summer leaves her green reflective woods 
To glitter momently on peaks of madness. 


This is net all bad; the first line is good, so are lines three and 
four. But the vagueness of lines two and five, and the lack of 
organisation cf the whole, reminds one of Shelley at his worst; 
and the Shelleyan echoes are there, the “ Hall of Mirrors” clearly 
being a subconscious echo of “ Life like a dome of many-coloured 
glass.” This passage comes from a poet who has temporarily lost 
control, and, although he recovers his sense of direction in the 
middle of this poem, Lewis finally collapses into self-pity : — 


Yet still 
I who am agonised by thought 
And war and love 
Grow calm again e» ° 
With watching 
The flash and play of finches 
Who are as beautiful 
And as indifferent to me 
As England is, this spring morning. 

(The Soldier) 


This is slovenly and unconvincing; the word “indifferent” 
marks the invitation to pity him and indicates his self-pity, giving 
the lie to his calmness. The words do not convey “ agony,” primarily 
because the poet has blurted his feelings at us and does not allow 
us to feel them for oursevles. ‘This, then, is the wrong kind of 
poetry of statement. That Lewis could write genuine poetry of 
statement is seen in the following: — 


I sat and watched the dusky berried ridge 

Of yew-trees, deepened by oblique dark shafts, 
Throw back the flame of red and gold and russet 
That leapt from beech and ash to birch and chest-nut 
Along the downward arc of the hill’s shoulder, 

And sunlight with discerning fingers 

Softly explore the distant wooded acres, 

Touching the farmsteads one by one with lightness 
Until it reached the Downs, whose soft green pastures 
Went slanting sea- and skywards to the limits 

Where sight surrenders and the mind alone 

Cen find the sheeps’ tracks ard the grazing. 
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And for that moment Life appeared 


As gentle as the view I gazed upon. 
(To Edward Thomas) 


Here we are convinced of the poet’s calm by the preparation 
that has soaked into us before the statement ‘is made. This prepara- 
tion makes us calm and thus the statement that follows is the only 
possible statement. One should, moreover, note the way the word 
“lightness ”—the word that perhaps does most to bring calmness 
to us—is made to work, bringing into play the reader’s sense of 
touch as well as that of sight. ‘Though flawed in places, the assured 
movement of most of this poem testifies to Lewis’s gathering 
strength, which, indeed, he gathers rapidly. From the unrealized 
“agony” of “The Soldier” we soon come to the realization of 
it: — 

Yet in this blood-soaked forest of disease 
Where wolfish men lie scorched and black 
And’ corpses sag against the trees 
And love’s dark roots writhe back 


Like snakes into the scorching earth; 

In this corrupted wood where none can hear 
The love songs of Ophelia 

And the laughter of Lear, 


My soul cries out with love 

Of all that walk and swim and fly 
From the mountains, from the sky, 
Out of the depths of the sea 
Love cries and cries in me. 


And summer blossoms break above my head 
With all the unbearable beauty of the dead. 
(Odi et Amo.) 


Admittedly the rhythm stumbles at line eight, but here we do 
feel the agony, though it is nowhere stated, especially when it is 
reinforced by the bawdy songs of the pure Ophelia juxtaposed to 
the ambivalent ravings of Lear, and when one is forced, by the 
forest context, to recall the peaceful forests of Shakespeare’s earlier 
plays. Moreover, the simple statement of love for all creatures is 
made to tell by contrast with the writhing roots of love in the 
convulsed world just described. And the whole passage is _ 
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summarised by the final image, the phrase “ unbearable beauty of 
the dead” turning the summer blossoms into a symbol. 


In “ Lines on a Tudor Mansion” Lewis demonstrates his innate 
sense of history and tradition; but whereas in the poem “ Raider’s 
Dawn ” he added little to this sense, the rest of the poem disappear- 
ing in muffled references to love, he adds here the soldier’s sense 
of impermanence, and, while expressing his appreciation of what 
the Tudor Mansion stood for, he clearly realises the inevitably 
changed circumstances of today :— 

But we know 

Samson dead 

And Delilah dirtying her hair 
In the dust of the fallen 
Faiths. 

Here, by skilful use of line-division, Lewis gives additional 
meaning tc the last two lines. ‘The Samson reference is again used 
most effectively in the following poem, “To a Comrade in 
Arms ” :— 

When bees swarm in your nostrils 
And honey drips from the sockets 
Of eyes that to-day are frantic 
With love that is frustrate, 


What vow shall we vow who love you 
For the self you did not value? 


Here the soldier, by becoming the lion that Samson killed, takes 
on the lion’s mysterious, supernatural powers, and its natural 
strength which is also weakness compared to the strength of 
Samson. In this way the passage reveals the poet’s capacity to 
reconcile the contradictory aspects of the soldier’s life. 


In “Finale,” however, Lewis maintains an ironic poise 
sympathetic nonetheless, towards another comrade :— 


He who continually struck poses 

-By the palm-tree in the foyer, 

At the saloon bar and the banker’s counter 
Grossing the dance floor after the rumba;— 


followed by the deeper note— 


To-day he struck a final pose 
Arms akimbo against the sky 
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Crucified on a cross of fire 
With all the heroic age magnificent in him. 


and ending— 


He had no choice in this, yet seems content 
That Life’s confused dishonesty 
Should find this last simplicity. 


Lewis did not relish this sort of pose, for the gathering serious- 
ness is typical of him, so that poems like “ Parable” (where he uses 
classical mythology—the boar—), “After Dunkirk,” where irony 
is quite banished, and “ From a Play,” where the irony is evenly 
mixed with, and stresses, the high seriousness, represent, I think, 
his most natural mode of address. 

After these demonstrations of increasing skill, used to give 
direction to the conscious purpose expressed in “Prologue: The 
Grinder,” it is not surprising that Lewis proceeds to “ ’Threnody 
on a Starry Night,” his first long flight. In this poem he uses to 
good: purpose his skill at bringing together the distant past, the near 
past, and the present, thereby implying his sense of continual 
regeneration : — 


And on the broken arch of night 
The Babylonian planets tell 
The unromantic death of Keats. 


This phrase, clipped and well modulated, might be used of his 
own death, for the deflation of emotion that deflects banal senti- 
mentality implies his own determination not to turn aside from life; 
and this he carried into effect by refusing a staff post and returning 
to his unit. There follows :— 


Socrates on the frozen lake 

Sat awhile and heard, disconsolate, 

The blind unnerving harmonies of fate. 

And always in Shakespearian tragedy 

The foils are peisoned that the good may die. 


Here the violence of the Elizabethan stage contrasts with the 
quiet, dignified death of Socrates; but “the foils are poisoned that 
the good may die” reminds us that the subtlety of killing, and the 
chances against the good surviving, remain the same today. In 
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this poem, moreover, Lewis gives a slight twist to the now common 
method of implying more than one says by rehandling famous 
quotations : — 


We whé are about 
A mass rearming for mass-martyrdom 
Are punctual and silent 


Here a mixture of “ We who are about to die, salute thee” and 
“ For what we are about to receive, O Lord make us truly thankful ” 
makes the irony pungent and poignant, leaving the reader to rumi- 
nate on the sort of meal the soldiers, “ punctual and silent,” are 
about to receive. Lewis then quickly switches the “ montage ” :— 


Sweet Mother Church, beleaguered on the hill 
Of hesitation half accepts 

The amorous Protestant, but waits 

A Balkan revelation. For the rest 

She fits her soul to sacrifice 

Countless humble peasant Christs. 

And hobnailed soldiers smash the cracked mosaics 
Of cross and crescent in the ravished fane. 


Here the references to “ Piers Plowman ” and the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, not to mention the undertones of “A Balkan revelation,” 
speak for themselves. 

Two other long poems in “ Raider’s Dawn” jostle with this for 
first place: “The Captivity,” with its predominant anapaestic 
rhythm varied by passages of Biblical prose, is something more 
than a Swinburnian “tour de force” since it makes an interesting 
restatement cf the miracle of the Red Sea and I find the rhythm 
appropriate: and “The Odyssey,” which, though perhaps not as 
important as “ Threnody,” is more consistently poised and assured. 

Of the shorter poems towards the end of “ Raider’s Dawn” the 
love poems seem to me the weakest, though good in patches; but 
generally speaking Lewis does not succeed in controlling his emotion 
and he was not, apparently, fully aware of the extreme difficulty of 
writing gocd love poetry. His “ Poems from the Chinese,” too, are 
mostly overshadowed by Pound’s, though “ The Merchant’s Wife ” 
is very well done and can bear comparision. There are, however, 
several fine short poems among the remainder, especially “ The 
Rhondda” with its powerful Hopkinsian opening and these tight 
and evocative lines :— 
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Coal-dust rings the scruffy willows: 
Circe is a drab. 


—which force us to picture Circe as a scruffy willow ringed by 
coal-dust and identify her with the coal that tempts men to untimely 
and ghastly deaths. To this I would add an interesting little poem 
called “ Miniature on a Book of Hours” which, in painting a picture 
of “Two lovers locked in deep delight” watched by the serpent, 
with the moral attached “ Creavisti, Domine; Gaudeamus igitur,” 
shows that Lewis had benefited by a study of seventeenth century 
Emblem poetry. 


The two best short poems in the volume are, I think, “ Christmas 
Holiday” and “The Humanist.” In the first Lewis effectively 
juxtaposes the sublime and the ridiculous, playing them off against 
each other by echoing the nonsepse verse “One fine day in the 
middle of the night, two dead men got up to fight ” : — 


But the cock upon the dunghill feels 
God’s needle quiver in his brain 

And thrice he crows: and at the sound 
The sober and tipsy men 

Jump out of bed with one accord 

And start the war again. 


The fat wife comfortably sleeping 
Sighs and licks her lips and smiles 


But the goose-girl is weeping. 


In the second, Crivelli’s overpowering love of gardening is 
hallowed in an unusual way in the last line: — 


Crivelli, dead four hundred years and more, 
Loved gardening best of all and spent his day 

Gainlessly mooning through the high-piled store 

Of country produce—artichoke and bay, 

Lentils and lemons—haggling with the folk, 

Then showing his empty pockets as a joke. 

Till “ Fie on such delights,” his aching guts did crow 

Like starving cockerels, “ Use your latent gift 

For draughtsmanship and subtly mixing paints.” 
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The Church paid well, and he, unused to thrift, 
Made his toil lighter, as his paintings show, 
By strewing marrows carefully about the feet of saints. 


Apart from the brilliant conception of this poem and the delicate 
poise, there is the immediacy of the image given by the word 
ce II sm UO Ts A h ° : 3) 

crow ” in "his aching guts did crow like starving cockerels. 


In turning to “Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets” the reader may 
feel some disappointment towards the end; this, I think, is due to 
the weight of reportage in the poems from India, pleasant reading 
though much of it makes. As a consequence, these poems suffer 
by contrast with the earlier work up to and including “On 
Embarkation” in the second volume, for they seldom demand so 
complex a response. Lewis was aware of the difficulties inherent 
in his situation, for he sub-heads the volume “ Poems in Transit,” 
and his publishers rightly Comment: “ The poems are a record of 
experience in England, at sea, and in India, and an attempt to 
control and clarify the swift succession of events that so often over- 
whelm the individual soldier.” Let it be said at once that it was 


a gallant and far from unsuccessful attempt. But in England. 


Lewis’s mvthopoetic imagination, his ability to move easily from 
experience to myth, recreating myth and thereby elevating and 
recreating experience, seems to have had freer play. It appeared 
in “ Jason and Medea” once more before he sailed: — 


The night appeared to authorise it. 
The snakes were curling in her tallow hair, 
And he stood in the weak and fascinating 
Parlour of singing sexes, debonair, 
Knowing her hungry glance, her cool attraction, 
The cheap and placid aroma of her smile. 
Tomorrow was a carton of abstraction, 
A little debt he always could defer. 
And in a nest of snakes he courted her.. 


Clearly Jason is Jason and every man, especially modern man as 
lines 5, 6 and 7 indicate, who has “ courted her ” in a nest of snakes 
without a thought for the little debt he could defer. Yet if Lewis’s 


mind was more restricted in this respect, it was also presented with - 


greater opportunities to exercise its considerable power of pictorial 
description :— 


A 
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(2) 
The sun has sucked an beat the encircling hills 
Into gaunt skeletons; the sick men watch 
Soft shadows warm those bones of rock, 
And the barefooted peasants winding "back, 
Sad withered loins in hanging dirty folds, 
Mute sweepings from the disappointed streets, 
Old shrunken tribes the starving dusk enfolds. 
(In Hospital: Poona ii) 
(b) 
The valleys crack and burn, the exhausted plains 
Sink their black teeth into the horny veins 
Straggling the hills’ red thighs, the bleating goats 
—Dry bents and bitter thistles in their throats— 
Thread loose rocks by immemorial tracks. 
Dark peasants drag the surf upon? their backs. 
(The Mahratta Ghats) 
(c) 
Consider this silent disciplined assembly 
Close squadded in the dockyard’s hooded lamps, 
Each blur a man with some obscure trouble 
Or hard regret as bulky as the cargo 
The cranking derricks drop into the hold. 
(On Embarkation) 
These passages exemplify the main difficulty with the second 
volume—that of distinguishing between vivid, stimulating reportage 
anc that which is something more. Passage (a), I think, is good, 
especially the link between “Sad loins” and “ disappointed 
streets;” but the last line of passage (b) seems to me to make the 
passage something more than pure description; and passage (c) is 
transformed into excellent poetry by the bodying forth of “ hard 
regret” as bulky cargo dropped with sickening irrevocability into 
the ship’s hold. Section two of “ On Embarkation ” is very effective 
in a different way :— 
Just here: you leave this Cardiganshire lane, 
Here by these milk churns and this telegraph pole, 
Latch up the gate and cut across the fields 
Some things you see in detail, those you need; 
The raindrops spurting from the trodden stubble 
Squirting your face across the reaping meadow, 
The strange machine-shaped scarab beetle 
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His scalloped legs clung bandy to a stalk, 

The Jew’s-harp bee with saddlebags of gold, 
The wheat as thin as hair on flinty slopes, 
The harsh hewn faces of the farming folks, 
Opinion humming like a nest of wasps, 

The dark-clothed brethren at the chapel gates; 
And farther on the mortgaged crumbling farm 
Where Shonni Rhys that rough backsliding man 
Has found the sheep again within the corn 
And fills the evening with his sour oaths; 

The curse of failure’s in his shambling gait. 

Lewis’s immediacy and particularity in describing the “ things 
you see in detail, those you need” (note the selectivity) is as fine 
as Edward Thomas’s. Thomas, who wrote (in “ The Child on the 
Cliffs ”) “the grasshopper works at his sewing machine—so hard,” 
would have approved “ The Jew’s harp bee with saddle-bags of 
gold”; and there are other instances—the “scalloped legs clung 
bandy to a stalk” and “ wheat as thin as hair on flinty slopes.” 

Among the poems from India “ The Jungle” contains many fine 
passages of description; but the best of the poems from India is, 
I think, “ The Unknown Soldier.” The opening is an excellent 
example of restrained but powerful emotion: — 


Everything has lasted till to-day. 

He stares upon it like a velvet king. 
Velasquez might have made this flaccid mask, 
The silence round the languid mouth, 

The weak and glassy eyes, the crumpled brow. 
All things are out-distanced now. 


—and the end is as moving— 


He has abandoned everything. 
Velasquez, close those doglike dolorous eyes. 


In addition to these I would point, in the second volume, to 
“Sacco writes to his son,” “ Westminster Abbey,” “A Welsh 
Night,” though marred by a weak ending, and particularly to “ The 
Crucifixion *:— 

They'd grown a burden to him, but as a mother 
Is burdened by her child’s head when her breasts 
Are thin and milkless; he knew this awful hanging 
Obscene with urine, sagging on a limb, 

Was not the end of life, and improved nothing. 


r] 
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Lewis had many obvious faults and his work could be pruned 
with advantage. Often he did not know when to stop and he 
marred many poems by tackling on trite endings; his rhythm some- 
times stumbles or collapses into prose; sometimes he appeals to 
cheap sentiment. But he had had little time to polish his work 
and I think I have given sufficient reasons for believing that he 
had produced, in a short and harassed poetic life, a not inconsider- 
able body of good poetry. My title, moreover, implies that I feel 
he had more to give. Admittedly the muse deserted Wordsworth, 
for example, long before his death and reduced him to writing banal 
sonnets on the activities of free-enterprise railways in the Lake 
District; and she reduced Burns to writing in English. But there 
were sources of Lewis’s power which, I think, would not have 
failed him. 

First, there was his ability to evoke the rural scene, as in “ To 
Edward Thomas,” “On Embarkation,”’ “The Mahratta Ghats ” 
and others. In this he provides continuity in our pastoral tradition 
by taking cver from Thomas who, in turn bore a close affinity to 
much of Wordsworth’s earlier poetry. Secondly, he had a power 
to contact, appreciate, absorb and profit by the past in both a 
historical and poetic sense, as can be seen in “ The Captivity,” “ The 
Odyssey” and “‘Threnody on a Starry Night.” Thirdly, his 
mythopoetic imagination, revealed, for example, in “ To a Comrade 
in Arms,” “‘Jason and Medea” and “From a Play” was strong, 
and, given the chance to exploit it, he might have helped us to 
penetrate that poetic continent where Blake and Yeats maintain 
their lonely outposts. On one level Lewis spoke for them, on 
another for his comrades, and thirdly for himself when he wrote 
these lines :— 

We saw, moving along the line of hills, 
The blond great-breasted goddess of pre-history 
An in the stony glitter of her eyes 
Divined our lonely destiny. 
(From a Play) 
Volumes of Poetry by Alun Lewis:— 
(1) RAIDER’S DAWN and other poems. 
Published by George Allen & Unwin. 
(First published in March, 1942). 
(2) HA! HA! AMONG THE TRUMPETS. Poems in Transit. 
Published by George Allen & Unwin. 
(First published in 1945). 
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PAPA GREGORIO .... 


.,and his Goat 


A short story by 
MICHAEL JACOT 


HE shrivelling sun blazed from the stillness of the Italian 
sky. Lonely patches of dried gorse sprang from the red 
crumbling earth. Now and again on the old stone wall 
which followed the mountain road along the coast into the village, 
bright green lizards clung lifeless, but panting to the brittle moss. 
Circling bove, tipping to try for the slightest breeze were the 
gulls—their white wings snow on the azure sky. The whole world 
was shining and taut with heat, as if it was angrily waiting to burst. 

The old man prodded ‘the g6at with the end of his stick. It 
cantered a few startled paces, and then stopped again shaking the 
flies off its head. 

“Ciu! Ciu!” The old man took out an enormous handker- 
chief and brushed the dust from his lips. The years had shrivelled 
his body up like a scraggy fowl, so that his head and feet—the 
only unchanged parts—looked too big. His eyes, bright pin-points, 
were permanently screwed up. He pushed back his hat and looked 
down at the little village of Santa Ceci‘ia, a carpet spread out below. 
The old man and the goat came to the bend. From here the 
sea was gently sobbing on the sand only fifty feet below. Perhaps 
it was because of this that the people had built a grotto in the 
old wall. Once there had been a spring there. Even now the 
moss on the wall was velvet green, and soft. The grotto was 
covered with small gifts of thanksgiving. Rosaries, rotting woollen 
images, hand embroidered. Little medallions cut from old tins, and 
a few flowers, withered bougainvillea. The old man sagged at the 
knees, unable to kneel, and made the sign of the cross. His 
lips moved but not in words. The goat stood by, impassive, licking 
the damp stones with its tongue, like a foreigner at a wedding feast. 

Presently the old man moved on—as if he had never stopped. 
The goat followed obediently behind bleating to keep up. The old 
man knew the power in that gentle surging of the sea. It had . 
made his heart hop like a sparrow when he was young, and was 
the only thing he could remember about those days. People told 
him of other things but he didn’t seem to understand them. When 
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he didn’t understand it made them Jaugh. He thought sometimes 
that he had better laugh with them. By now they had reached 
the edge of the village. The road was steep and the old man 
had to lean back hard using the stick. The white of the buildings 
was hitting him across the eyes so that he had to look down 
at the soft tarmac road. He couldn’t see them but he knew that 
he was passing the house of the Prefect of Police because he could 
smell the pines. He paused in the square by the great bronze 
fountain of cherubs, which’ only played when there was water. 
Its basin was filled with litter, and scraps. Sometimes people left 
him things there—for the goat. Sometimes they wrapped things 
up and when he opened the parcel there was nothing inside. 


The school was at the end of a long row of small white houses— 
most of them with tin roofs. On either side of the flint road 
was a deep gutter, where the bull-frogs croaked in the evenings. 
Next to the school was the churcH, prim’and white, clean and cool. 


Someone called out, “ What, Papa Gregorio! No milk! Goat 
gone dry?” He could hear from where they were calling. He 
had seen through the corner of his eye a youth standing leaning 
against the whitewashed wall of a cottage. He didn’t answer. 
He was never sure that they weren’t teasing him. So much was 
strange these days. 

The voice called again, “Papa? You go fetch Maria?” Once 
again he pretended he couldn’t hear. If only they came near 
enough, he’d catch ’em. But they never did. He turned to make 
sure that the goat was still with him. Once they had taken it - 
and hidden it. Maria had got it back for him. They didn’t 
understand that he made his money from it. If the goat died, - 
what would happen to Maria? 

He looked up to find himself up against the green gate of the 
school. He tethered the goat to the railings and quietly made 
his way round the side of the red brick building. From inside 
he could hear the Abbé Costello. His thin cracked voice was 
beating time like a clock. He had known the Abbé ever since he 
could remember. ‘The Abbé used to remind him of the old times 
when they were children together, but he couldn’t recall them. 
His mind was like a wall. He just couldn’t see over the top. 

The school windows were very high—well above Papa Gregorio’s 
head. For a moment he moved about from one foot to another 
as if he could not make up his mind. Then he took a canvas 
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bag from his shoulder and stood it on the hot concrete playground. 

From inside the classroom he could hear the girls’ voices. With 
a quick perky rhythm they were reciting after the Abbé. A sudden 
gleam came into the old man’s eyes like a puff of smoke. If only 
he could see his granddaughter through the window! Standing 
out with the sun beating down on his shoulders he could visualise 
the dark little face—like a vixen pup—as she bent over her books 
of meaningless symbols. He turned—almost quickly—and went 
under the tin awning where some of the children kept their cycles. 
After a moment he came back, grinning and chuckling to himself. 
He was carrying a box. 

Standing on it, the tip of his nose rested on the sill. He took 
of his hat, so that the Abbé wouldn’t see him. Squinting into the 
cool classroom he spotted Maria at once. She was in the third 
row, and her legs were fastened round the wooden supports of 
her seat. She was suckjng the end of her chalk. The Abbé, 
his black soutern covered with chalk dust had his back to the 
window, cleaning the blackboard. ‘Then he started to write. The 
old man was so absorbed that he, too, tried to trace the letters 
on the window pane, until his finger scratched. Then the class 
turned round and looked up at him. He waved to Maria. She 
didn’t seem to want to recognise him. She turned up her pointed 
face, her eyes mere velvet, and then turned away pretending to 
write. Some of them nudged her but she wouldn’t look. The 
Abbé had not yet seen him. Papa Gregorio was cackling to him- 
„self like a flock of geese being chased. To those inside he must 
have looked like some large parrot, with his old hook nose pressed 
on the pane. 

Down in the Town Hall, the Mayor of St. Cecilia was putting 
on his coat. The weight of his stomach was lapping over the 
edge of his trousers like a sack tied tightly in the middle. Stooping 
to the mirror he parted his hair across his head. ‘Then he took 
off his glasses and polished them, putting them into his desk, and 
slamming down the roll-top which covered the photo of his wife 
and two children. He threw the key into the lap of the clerk 
sitting at the table sucking a toffee. 


“Tm going to lunch. Shan’t be back ... If you want me, 
ring me.” 
“ At Signora’s...or...?” The Mayor brushed some crumbs 


off his linen coat, and smiled—as if he was reserving a better 
laugh known only to himself. 
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“Idiot! It’s too hot for work. You wont find me.” He 
slammed the door and walked out of the room strutting as much 
as his fat little legs allowed. He turned the corner out of the 
square, and made for the railway station. From the window 
above the office, the boy knew where he was going. He lit his 
cigar at the large house of flats where the white plaster was cracked 
and falling into the street. A dog was asleep on the doorstep. 
He stepped over it and marched into the darkened hall. -His 
thin brown shoes trod up the worn iron staircase. He couldn’t 
help noticing for the hundredth time the drawings and carvings 
“made on the wall by the soldiers who had been in the block during 
the war. At the second floor he paused outside the half-glass 
door. Then he gingerly rapped twice—as if he was caressing the 
panel. A soft voice called, “ Arturo? ” 

Inside was a woman wearing a wrap which was caught about 
her loosely. She leant against thee wall smoking a cigarette, and 
one slender leg came through, like a soft white fall of snow. She 
sensed his eye, and gathered the wrap around her.. He closed 
the door quietly, nervously clearing his throat. He tried to hold 
himself in. He fluffed about with his hands as if he was twenty 
years younger. l 

“ Don’t ass about,” she said. “ It doesn’t suit you.” He laughed, 
trying to pass it off, 

“You'd better go and have a bath. God, this heat!” The 
little fat Mayor passed across the room without a word. He put 
his coat on the chair, and went into the bathroom. The woman 
smiled to herself, a pale smile. And then she sighed. As he 
undressed to get into the shower the Mayor watched her through 
the crack of the door. He didn’t see the face, but he saw the 
heave of her breasts under the silk wrap. He misinterpreted her 
sigh. 

As he reached out for the towel, the ’phone rang. He wrapped 
it round his waist, and pushed through the door dripping on the 
carpet, at her call. The lard of his flesh jigged as he walked. 
The woman found that somehow she couldn’t quite look at him. 
She followed the wet footprints with her eyes. 

“Si, Si.” It was his clerk. An important message had come 
through from the police at Sorento. ‘The voice on the phone was 
quacking like a duck. The Mayor listened, not paying attention. 
He could feel the woman moving about behind him. 

Suddenly he jumped. “Here? When?” He began to talk 
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very fast. To- give orders. He cursed and raved and stamped. 
Then he put down the ’phone. At the other end the clerk flicked 
his greasy hair from his eye and laughed. The Mayor did all 
the talking and thought he did all the work. Now he was going 
to have to do some work. The Clerk slumped back to his film 
magazine. 

The Mayor turned from the ’phone and tried to advance to 
his: clothes. The woman was suspicious. She blocked the door, 
then shrugged and let him pass. Through the door she asked, 
“Business picking up?” She heard him whistle. “They are 
coming to fetch someone who has done a murder.” 

“ Who are coming? ” 

“City Police.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Er ... I don’t know exactly, but I suspect it’s that old man 
who lives up on the meuntain. I forget his name. The one who 
sells goat’s milk. Old... tish, I forget.” 

“What, Papa Gregorio? You policemen are fools! He couldn’t 
kill anyone. He hasn’t the strength.” 

“I shouldn’t be so sure we are fools.” He was slightly ruffled . 
at the rebuke. “I wouldn’t have said it was the old man if I 
hadn’t evidence.” è 

“Well, what do you know? ” 

The Mayor stroked his chin, perhaps contemplating whether 
he ought to tell her or not, but more likely trying to think of 
definite proof. “He was killed up by the well, next to the old 
man’s hut. Found lying face-down in the bushes. Knifed. Papa 
Gregorio’s knife.” He chanced a look into her eyes. They had 
not said it was his knife, but he had to save his face. She laughed 
and for a moment he melted from his task. It was too hot for 
work. ‘He added, for emphasis, “The man was one of those 
youths who are always teasing him. You know, they stole the 
goat.” 

“You are very clever. You men! You know everything.” ` 

“We do indeed.” The mayor missed her sarcasm. “ My dear, 
it is our job.” He was confident now that he had fooled her and 
he laughed. He would tell the Prefect the same story. Papa 
Gregorio was as likely as anyone. And there was always. some 
doubt. Everyone lied. One just had to pick the most likely. 

Outside under the pines the messenger waited with the truck. 
The Prefect of Police was buttoning on his tunic. This was his ` 
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last week of work. For twenty-odd years he had sat at his little 
desk in the Prefecture, and posted his men. Years of daily routine 
were behind him. There was something strangely hollow about 
arresting a murderer after all these years. It was filling his life 
suddenly like water filling a hole in the sand* He wasn’t exactly 
pleased, but it meant that he had done something. At least one 
of his reports would be outstanding. He looked at his pale pro- 
truding eyes behind the thick glasses, and the black moustache 
with the ginger tips. 

He pulled himself together and quickly kissed his wife. In half 
an hour or so they would he here. In that time he had to write 
a report and bring in a suspect. He must try, try very hard to be 
eficient. Most of all he must pull that old fool of a Mayor 
together. He didn’t want his pension stopped. As he drove over 
the uneven road the truck jolted his thoughts, so that by the time 
he reached the door he was panicking. , He tried to cover his 
attitude by brisk commands. Inside the office two militia men 
were playing cards. They nodded to him as he came in. He 
shouted. 

“Get back on duty. You fools! What d’you think this is? 
A beer garden? ” 

The two men looked up startled, then sauntered to the door. 
One took out a cheroot and stubbed it against the wall. As they 
slammed the door the Prefect thought of their dirty boots and 
torn uniforms. Vainly he tried to arrange the room and his papers. 
He tore down the pictures of bathing women which the men had 
put on the walls, and found a dusty map of the north coast of 
Africa which had been sent as an advertisement for a wine firm. 
The driver of the truck stood watching him as he pasted it up. 

“Fool! Go and watch the truck. D’want it stolen? ” Nothing 
was safe in the village. One had to keep constant guard. Tyres 
were ripped off. Once they had taken his pistol. The men were 
continually pilfering clothing and small arms. How could a man 
be expected to keep up with them? It was all right in the town 
where they had young keen men. Besides they hadn’t suffered from 
lack of food. Hunger was like a conscience to them, driving them 
to anything. There had been trouble with children. Some had 
disappeared. The people had no wheat, no vegetables, only the 
bombing and the sun, broiling their skins to hide. One thing 
was certain—there had been no animals left in the village—not 
even a rat. What could he do against it all? He could hardly 
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live on what he earned in bribes. Unbuttoning his tunic, letting 
the warm air pass over his torso, he began to scratch. with the 
pen. Two men began a drunken fight in the back by the cell. 

He was still writing when the Mayor flopped down in front of 
him, cursing and slightly drunk. 

“Tt seems a clear case,” said the Mayor, mopping his head. 

“They always are. Until you look at them closely.” 

“There’s no need to in this case,” the Mayor retorted. He was 
pleased with himself. The Prefect wouldn’t have thought of Papa 
Gregorio. He puffed himself out like a pigeon. 

“You mean Old Gregorio? ” 

It startled the Mayor. “ Of course, a clear case.” 

_ There was a long pause. The Prefect twiddled his fingers round 
a paper clip. Then he said, “I don’t think he did it.” 

“Of course he did. It’s plain.” 

“Weve no proof.” : 

“There rarely is any. And in any case he’s a suspect. - 

“ Yes, I suppose he is. Can’t say I think he did it though. Too 
weak. Besides he’s more than a little cracked.” 

“All the more reason.” The Mayor was determined to follow his 
line out. “ Arrest him on suspicion.” 

“We ought to have him in for questioning anyway.” 

“When those arrive,” the Mayor thumbed up to the ceiling con- 
temptuously, “ we must have someore here. It would be. dangerous 
not to.” | 

The Prefect nodded in his weakness. 

The two men that the Prefect had despatched found old Gregorio 
chewing something in his lifeless gums under the yellow shade -of 
a beech. His granddaughter had made a fire before she went back 
to school, and a pot of coffee was on it. He thought at first that 
they had come to tease him and took no notice. They gathered 
him up between them and took him off to the station. He was 
-trying to explain about the goat, which he had left tethered behind 
the tree but they wouldn’t listen. 

The prefect had finished his report when they arrived. The 
Mayor sat nervously on the edge of the chair patting his stomach. 

The news had spread in the village and people were beginning 
to collect at the door. The Prefect tried to get them to go away, 
but they just stood motionless, saying nothing. He didn’t want 
to lose his temper with them at this stage, because he knew what 
might happen. He shrugged and went inside, to sit behind the 
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desk and look across at the shrivelled old man. He tried to explain 
that a man had been found dead—knifed in the back up in the 
mountains near his shack. The City police wanted to see him. 
As he was speaking the telephone buzzed. “Hallo? Yes. Yes, 
sir. Quite so, of course.” He could see the fat Mayor straining 
his ears. “Certainly, sir.” He clicked back the receiver, and 
sighed with relief. The Mayor tilted his head like a bird. 

“They are coming for him in the morning. Asked us to hold 
him tonight.” 

Just then the Abbé Costello walked in. The Prefect still tried 
to preserve some sort of dignity for the priesthood. He rose. The 
Mayoz wriggled back in the seat. They began an argument which 
the old man could not follow. Occasionally he smiled across at 
the Abbé who had his arm round Maria. Somehow he knew that 
he was on his side. He saw two of the militia men take hold of 
Maria. The Abbé tried to push them off. Old Gregorio could 
see the white scared look in her eyes. The Mayor was laughing, 
shaking as if he was sobbing. The Prefect said “ Take her up 
to the Abbé’s place, but mind—no monkey business? Under- 
stand? ” 

The smaller man insolently turned as he closed the door. 

“Do I look like a monkey?” His teeth showed up as yellow 
as the wall. The Abbé came across to where the old man was 
resting and put his hand on his arm. He tried to say something 
ie came. He gave him his blessing and then hurried after 
the girl. 

They put Papa Gregorio in the cell for the night. He sat on 
some straw. Outside was a policeman. He tried to close his eyes. 
A rat ran like the shadow of a hand across the top of the door. 
He was worrying about Maria. Perhaps the Abbé... yes, he was 
sure that the Abbé . . . yes; the Abbé had said. 

In the office the Mayor finished his drink and got up. “ Ah 
well, back to the grind.” 

The Prefect picked up his hat. Out in the street they parted 
without a word. The Prefect could almost smell the food his 
wife was preparing. The Mayor turned to. the left and through 
the sleepy shopping centre. As he went he rubbed his greasy 
hands on his thighs in anticipation. He was seeing the soft white 
limb slipping from the silk wrap, He thought that perhaps. it 
was all the better for waiting. 

Papa Gregorio could not sleep in spite of the afternoon heat. 
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Something. kept bleating in the back of his mind. Then he 
remembered the goat. Yes, the goat. He must find it. He called 
through the door to the sentry. At the mention of the goat the 
man’s eyes lit up. e He began to ask questions. Where was it? 
Was it hidden? Suddenly the old man found that he was talking 
to no one. Then it struck him perhaps the sentry had gone to get 
the goat for him. But slowly the truth dawned in his old mind 
like water seeping through bread. 

He immediately became enraged. He shook the door and banged 
the wall. With a shaking hand he tried the knob. Slowly the 
door slid back and let the sun come onto his feet. He grinned. 
There wes no one in the outer office. He ambled through forget- 
' ting where he was and pausing to look if there was anything 
interesting on the Prefect’s desk. 

He reached the goat long before the policeman, and untied it 
from the chain. Then, as if nothing had happened, he sauntered 
off up the hill. 


The earth was hot and hard to his feet. The goat followed, 
bleating. He reached a small grove among red volcanic rocks, and 
pulled a crust from his pocket, softening it with his gums. He 
was talking to himself. In a way he was pleased. He knew that 
he had done something to fool the police. It was the first time 
for as long as he could remember that he had fooled anyone. 

Suddenly he began to feel weak. His head was very heavy, and 
he seemed very old and alone. The small movements with his hand 
which he made to suck the crust, were almost overwhelming, like 
the movement in half-sleep. He thought at first that it might 
have been the sun. He had had his hat off at the school window. 
But then he realised how confused he was. He began to talk to 
the goat, calling it and petting it as if it were Maria. The rock 
was hot under him, but he couldn’t get up. His feet seemed burn- 
ing and leadened. His arms were there but he could not feel them. 
And all he could feel was the rasping pain of the sun—a naked ball 
in the afternoon sky. 

Down in the village a panic had started. The Prefect had 
returned from his lunch to find the cell empty. He saw his pension 
slipping away. He had committed the worst possible crime. He 
rang the siren. When the villagers were beginning to trickle into 
the square he tried unsuccessfully to ring the Mayor. He 
straightened his cap and marched through the crowds to the 
fountain with a militia man on either side. Standing on the base 
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he told them that if they did not find Gregorio before nightfall 
he. would fine every one of them. He waited to see if any of 
them knew anything about it, but they walked back to their homes. 
Two or three stood disconsolately about like sheep waiting to be 
clipped. He ordered them to be thrown into the cell as an example. 

Back on the mountain side the old man saw the gathering. 
Suddenly a breeze came like the strings of a lute among the leaves. 
It startled him. It was uncanny at this time of the year. The world 
before him was hushed, so quiet that it seemed to be in the presence 
of ‘something magnificent. He listened for the bleat of the goat, 
but it must have gone. He could see a silver strand of sand. The 
. sea was like glass. Not a bird in the sky. The chimneys suddenly 
stopped smoking, and the very stream at his side was gelatine. He 
tried to put out his hand to touch it, but it was impossible. He 
couldn’t move his head, but his eyes’ seemed to be able to see all 
round him. To the left, not morë than 4 kilo away he could see 
a man stuck to his plough. ‘The whole village suddenly seemed 
to come much nearer. He could see a child struck like stone hold- 
ing up its hand to its mother. A man was in his garden, his 
foot on a fork, immobile, a statue. The sun was there but the 
heat was greatly diminished. It was later than he supposed. Then 
he noticed a black cloud was coming down on the mountain. It 
was not drifting across, but coming directly down, like a blanket 
for the world. The sun disappeared as if it was swallowed willingly 
in the blanket. It was chilly. Old Gregorio wondered what Maria 
was doing. He was worried being separated from her. She was 
all he had except for the goat—and now that had gone. 

Papa Gregorio suddenly knew what was happening. It is one 
of the great mysteries that we cannot trace the origin of a thought. 
It will probably be always so. Even if he had had that sort of 
mind it would not have occurred to him to ask why he knew. It 
was a fact, the same as dying was a fact. It was the only certain 
fact in life. Maybe it was something to do with a half-hidden 
phrase in the back of his decaying mind: “The abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of by the prophet Daniel.” The 
abomination of desolation! 

In spite of the sun being swallowed in the cloud it was still 
twilight. Papa Gregorio suddenly saw the people move again like 
puppets on a string. He tried his own arm but it wouldn’t. He 
must be very tired. He tried to shout, but his mouth merely 


opened like a fish. 
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Now that the people were moving again he saw the panic. They 
threshed about like ants. Not all of them, though. He could 
see a small batch, kneeling. He hoped Maria was among them. 
He couldn’t recognise faces. They all seemed blurred. The 
ploughmen was running for his coat. Behind the church a man 
was on a house top. He seemed to be gathering together his 
possessions. Many people were fleeing up the mountain—and some 
to the sea. Nearly all were weeping; each sob filled their hearts 
so that they. could hardly drag themselves along under the weight. 

Then ke began to see faces that he knew. He saw that those 
who had turned to do things were in agony. Their feet seemed 
to be on fire—so hot that even at his distance he could hardly 
bear to look. He was desperately lonely. He tried to weep, to 
pray—even to curse—but nothing came. Soulless, searching dark- 
ness. Part of him was not there. That was the agony. Maria. 
He wished the torment*on htmself, rather than her. Funnily 
enough that seemed to ease him, nct physically, but he was not 
afraid for her any more. Only lonely. 

It was then he saw the Prefect for the first time. He was 
trying to hobble after something, clutching and cursing. The funny: 
thing was that he couldn’t see any of his friends. There was the 
Mayor, trouserless! He was rolling in the dirt and filth of the 
gutter, in the awful moment of his torture. The screams, the 
humiliations and cries, the tortures, and the stench were fading 
now. Only occasionally like a crow could he hear a voice. Then 
it faded altogether. In fact he couldn’t even see his own hand. 
But he found he could move. He got up. His legs were stiff 
after sitting on the rock. It was very cold. He crawled about 
on his hands and knees sometimes calling for the goat and some- 
times for Maria. 

Out of nothing, like the soft hum of a mother singing a lullaby, 
came the sound of a choir. He couldn’t make out what they were 
singing. Somewhere like a tiny bell he thought he could hear 
Maria. Yes, he was sure. That was her voice in ecstasy. Papa 
Gregorio fell asleep. 

They didn’t find the old man until morning. It was the Abbe 
Costello who'saw him first. He was covered in a glistening silver 
dew—angel’ s kiss, they call it. 

By ten o’clock the whole village knew. They brought him down 
to the village church. 

Somewhere, at the other sacle of the village, a militia man was 
slaughtering his goat. - 
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GRAHAM GREENE 
THE CRITIC : 


; NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
M a travelling up to London before the first World War 


might lean across the carriage and, pointing, say: “ That 

chap over there. He’s a sort of ’Enry Straker character.’ ” 
For the Shavian impact of Man and Superman was as immediate as 
it was enormous. Again, a few stations later, the same man might 
lean across to his friend and add: “ That fellow who’s just got out. 
He’s one of the John Tanner tribe, I should guess.” A somewhat 
similar impact (though less vocal) has been made by Graham 
Greene’s work. ° 


You go to a friend’s house for dinner. In the course of conversa- 
tion you discover that your hostess is a lapsed Catholic, the mistress 
of a rich Spaniard. Then he comes in and you realize that the 
whole relationship is built up of pity one for the other, coupled 
with a certain hatred. You sit back and ponder it. ‘“ Almost a 
Scobie dilemma” an inner voice whispers. Again, a few days 
later, you are walking in the back streets of some sprawling city. 
The pubs are closed, there are a few “ queers” hanging about and 
a number of street-walkers stamping their feet in the drizzle. As 
you wander along, a raucous voice interrupts: “ Looking for me, 
dearie? ” and at the same time you hear the tinkle of a till being 
opened as a publican checks the night’s takings. You reflect: “If 
I were Graham Greene I might link up that tinkle with the Angelus 
bell as a means of dramatic irony to underline the hair’s breadth 
between damnation and salvation.” For like Shaw’s characters, 
Greene’s elso recall situations. One becomes accustomed to the 
Shavian landscape as one becomes accustomed to Greeneland. 
Comparisons between these two authors stretched farther than that 
become exercises in ingenuity; but the comparison between Shavian 
' landscape and Greeneland can be a valuable one. It provides a 
capital point of departure for an assessment of Grahame Greene 
the critic. 


In a short book on British Dramatists (1942) Greene refers to 
Shaw as another Irishman, like Sterne, who “plays the fool at 
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` enormous length, but without that little bitter core which lies hidden 
in Tristam Shandy,” and continues :— 
His ideas are often adopted for the sake of their paradoxes and 
discarded as soon as they cease to startle. He gives his audience 
a sense of intellectual activity—but they often imagine they have 
exercised their brains when they have really done no more than 
strain their eyes at the startling convolutions of a tumbler. 


For it is noticeable in Greene’s fiction that as it has progressed 
it has become starker; neither his language nor his meaning reflect 
“the startling convolutions of a tumbler.” On the contrary in the . 
early novels, The Man Within (1929), The Name of Action (1931) 
and Rumour at Nightfall (1932), when Greene attempted to write 
finely it was often stilted and, on occasion, the result was pure and 
simple verbiage. Here are some examples: a cart winds along a 
road “like a ladybird along the rim of a leaf,” or, “ Outside the 
door patches of fleeting blue sky [wave] in the rain and desolation 
like a tattered banner.” The abandonment of such similes and ` 
metaphors is all the more startling when one turns to Greene’s 
criticism. For there simile and metaphor play a large part: — 

Dickens developed ‘a style so easy and natural that it seems 
capable of including the whole human race in its understanding: 
Kipling designed a machine, the cogwheels perfectly fashioned, 
for exclusion. The characters sometimes seem to rattle down a 
conveycr-belt like matchboxes. 

Then suddenly with The Pickwick Papers came popularity 
and fame. Fame falls like a dead hand on an author’s shoulder, 
and it is well for him when it falls only in later life. How many 
in Dicker:s’s place would have withstood what James called “ the 
great corrupting contact of the public,” the popularity founded, 
as it almost always is, on the weakness not the strength of an 
author? 

Perhaps these two extracts—the first taken from an essay on 
Saki entitled “The Burden of Childhood,” the second from a 
preface to Gliver Twist—provide a clue to Greene’s creative writing. 
Certainly his criticism, like that of Eliot and others, is a defence 
of his own range as a novelist. 


In The Man Within there is a description of one of the charac- 
ters which has been called near-Dickensian.. It concerns 
Mrs. Butler, a servant:— 

She was a little, stout old woman who gave the impression 
of being very tightly pulled together by a great number of 
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buttons that strayed from their normal positions and. peeped 
out from interstices and side turnings in her volumnious clothes. 
She had small eyes and very faint, almost indistinguishable eye- 
brows. 


In The Ministry of Fear (1943) Arthur Rowe reads over and 
over again the novels of Dickens “ because he had read them as 
a child and they contained no adult memories.” So it is that 
one finds in Greene’s criticism some of the main themes of his 
novels, with the veil of fiction off. One is vouchsafed in his critical 
essays a glimpse of a novelist’s journal and in his more personal 
pieces—his accounts of coronations and film lunches—a glimpse of ` 
the kind of raw material which a novelist stores. For Arthur 
Rowe’s and also Greene’s love of Dickens can be seen as comple- 
mentary in A. E. Housman’s poem, “ Germinal” a poem from 
which Greene has chosen by means of a juxtaposition the title for 
one of his books of essays.” ° 


In ancient shadows and twilights 
Where childhood had strayed, 

The world’s great sorrows were born 
And its heroes were made. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed. 


The lost childhood is the clue to Pinkie, Rowe and Scobie; there 
remains in them something of the boy cast adrift, endlessly attempt- - 
ing to recapture and so re-live the past. Children in a world of 
misunderstanding is a phrase which includes them all. For it was 
Greene’s boyhood which decided his views about reality. There 
has.been no subsequent change, but a maturing. “Look at me,” 
says Ida in Brighton Rock (1938), “I’ve never changed. It’s like 
those sticks of rock: bite it all the way down, you'll still read 
Brighton. Thats human nature.” 


When still a schoolboy at Berkhamsted, Greene had read 
Marjorie Bowen’s novel, The Viper of Milan: it gave him a pattern 
te life—‘ religion might explain it to me in other terms, but the 
pattern was already there—perfect evil walking the world where 
perfect good can never walk again, and only the pendulum ensures 
after all in the end that justice is done.” It was his recognition of 


*See The Art of Graham Greene, by Kenneth Allot and Miriam Farris 
(Hamish Hamilton). 


? The Lost Childhood (Eyre and Spottiswoode). 
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original sin, of the fact that (left to their own devices and without 
supernatural aid) men naturally err towards what is evil. It was 
his boyhood discovery of this both from watching the natural 
world which led him to accept Catholicism. “I am a Catholic 
with an intellectual if not an emotional belief in Catholic dogma.” 
Moreover his attraction to Henry James was because he found 
another writer whose vision was after his own heart: “ evil was 
overwhelmingly part of his visible universe.’ For him other ` 
novelists who followed, with a few exceptions such as Francois 
Mauriac, suffered from believing that by mining into layers. of 
personality hitherto untouched they could unearth the secret of 
“importance,” but in these mining operations they lost yet another 
dimension: the visible world ceased to exist for them as completely 
as the spiritual and, when walking down Regent Street, Mrs. 
Dalloway :— 
was aware of the glitter of shop windows, the smooth passage 
of cars, the conversation of shoppers . .. it was only a Regent 
Street seen by Mrs. Dalloway that was conveyed to the reader: 
a charming whimsical rather sentimental prose poem was what 
Regent Street had become. 


This was a far remove from the reality of Henry James’s 
“visible universe.” For to Greene, James became a social writer 
only when he ceased to be a religious writer. Of Daisy Miller he 
might observe: “Common she might be, yet what provision was 
made' by that epiphet for her queer little native grace.” But such 
telling touches are the marginalia in which both the Marxist and 
Conservative critic find their delight. Not so Greene. To him 
James was essentially a revolutionary novelist whose vision was 
of a changing world in which people did not change, but grew 
older. Classes came to power and declined, while human nature 
remained the same. James saw the class of his own time as that 
which had had “the longest and happiest innings in history .. . 
and for whom the future wasn’t going to be, by most signs, any- 
thing like so blind and benedictory as the past.” As he went on: 
“I cannot say how vivid I felt the drama so preparing might 
become—that of the lapse of immemorial protection, that of the 
finally complete exposure of the immemorially protected.” This 
note comes through repeatedly in Greene’s essays: in fact it is 
hard to come upon a piece of his criticism in which he does not 
mention James. 
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Yet valuable as Greene’s criticism is for the light which it shows 
on his own craftsmanship and for its stressing of the religious aspect 
of James’s work, there is about some of his essays a savage cruelty. 
One might even say that they are distinguished by both his courage 
and cruelty. Whatever he elects to write upon—be it Defoe, Ford 
Maddox Ford or the centenary of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son— 
there is always at least one good original point: “Compare the 
careful architecture of Tom Jones: the introductory essays which 
enable the author to put his [own] view and to leave the characters 
to go their own way untainted by the uncharacteristic moralizing 
of Defoe’s”; “ Human nature in Ford Maddox Ford’s books was 
usually phosphorescent—varying from the daemonic malice of 
Sylvia Tietjens to the painstaking, rather hopeless will-to-be-good 
of Captain Ashburnham, ‘the good soldier’”; or finally this 
summing up of “ Mr. Cook’s Century,” written in 1941:— 

What would they have thought—those serene men with black 
moustaches, and deer-stalkers for the crossing, if they could have 
seen in a vision the great familiar station-yard, dead’ and deserted 

as it was a few months back, without a cab, a porter or a police- 
man, just a notice, “ Unexploded Bomb,” casually explaining 
what would have seemed to them the end of everything; no 
trains for France, no trains for Switzerland, none for Italy, and 
even the clock stopped? ' 


Yet in other essays though there is a courage of convictions to 
be admired, there is in those on Eric Gill and Beverley Nichols a 
cruelty that is distasteful. 


There is no doubt that the Eric Gill bubble needed pricking. 
He was a fine craftsman, but extravagance of praise led to him 
being over-rated, to his being placed beside Michelangelo and 
Rodin (another two sculptors who cannot bé equated). To this 
extent Greene’s comments are a corrective. Yet in the contention 
that in England Roman Catholicism has been a great breeder of 
eccentrics, there is when he applied the thesis to Gill a certain 
slickness. His observation that Gill’s beard and biretta were the 
expressions of fury against his environment is as surprisingly a 
superficial verdict as his last jibe: “That overpowering tradition 
of eccentricity simply absorbed him until even his most outrageous 
aniti-clerical utterances caused only a knowing smile on the face of 
the faithful. The beard and the biretta won—he was an eccentric, 
too.” For this is to see Gill as a cardboard figure in a peep-show: 
it is a simplification which is a distortion, because in presenting 
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only certain facets of Gills character—-and then only some of 
the more superficial facets—it lacks roundness as a portrait. Often- 
times in criticism, as in life, one has to be cruel to be kind: but 
there are different kinds of cruelty. There is that which is shot 
from the eye like a gldnce, its most common form being the snap- 
judgement. When it succeeds, it is deadly; when it does not, it 
borders on the slick. Greene’s treatment’ of Eric Gill is a typical 
instance. Then there is the more calculated kind of critical cruelty 
-—what, in comparison with the other form, one might call the 
cruelty of a slow time-exposure as opposed to the sudden snapshot. 
The method is well illustrated when, writing of Beverley Nichols’s 
No Place Like Home, Greene pictures the author as “ a middle-aged 
and maiden lady” and goes on to evaluate the book in such terms. 
The effect is calculated and, within its limits, ably executed; but 
out of medium. For the medium it requires is the intimate revue 
sketch. An artiste of skill could put over such a number without 
undue maliciousness, whereas printed in cold type such a number 
would fail—as indeed is the case with Greene’s review. The method 
is not suited to objective presentation and, when so treated, appears 
cruel without excuse: there is no question of it leading to kindness. 


It is perhaps to be expected that Greene’s writing should recall 
the intimate revue sketch. For the melodramatic faults which 
sometimes come through in his fiction manifest themselves in a 
different way in his criticism. There they tend to resemble the 
slickness of the revue sketch, but do not succeed since the author- 
reader reletionship on this level lacks the warm intimacy of an 
artiste-audience relationship in the theatre. Greene has something 
of a Websterian quality about his work; his fiction is a shot through 
with it—and so is his criticism. In both there are excesses: in 
his fiction, melodrama and Grand Guignol; in his criticism, slick- 
ness and cruelty. Yet, these failings apart, there is in his writing 
a kinship with the Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists which 
makes it much nearer their Hell-haunted world than that of the 
Shavian landscape; much closer to Henry James’s universe of evil 
than to Virginia Woolf’s private world—seen through the french 
windows of one of her own secluded rooms. In short, Greene’s 
work is a criticism of life and that section of it which falls under 
the appendage of “literary criticism,” but a defence of the 
characters of his own creation. ‘The two activities are not separate 
for him: they are component parts of one and the same scene— 
different sectors of the map which makes up Greeneland. 
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THE PLAYS OF 
EMLYN WILLIAMS 


J. C. TREWIN 


N the late "twenties, as a regular visitor to a famous but 
crumbling provincial Theatre Royal, all gilt and green plush 
and in the last decade of more than a hundred years’ life, I 
hit .upon a touring play called Glamour. There were few people 
in the house. The programme looked odd. Characters, in the order 
of their appearance, included: Eve Lone, a musical comedy star; 
Ruper Onslow, a man-about-town; the Hon. Mrs. George Pettifer, 

‘a lady”; Jack; Jill; and Rhys Price Morris, a man from the 
country. ‘And the scene? This, surprisingly, was “the drawing- 
room of a flat over the Leicester Square-Theatre, London. 

It was a curious little play, as I recall it, mixing sham sophistica- 
tion with one or two very real, firmly-imagined figures: the boy 
and the girl and the Welshman. Particularly the Welshman: no 
wonder. The author, Emlyn Williams, was a man from North 
Wales, from Mostyn in Flintshire. He was then twenty-three years 
old, an Oxford graduate, a former member of the O.U.D.5., a 
promising actor—he had appeared as Jack in the brief London run 
of his own piece—and a fluent linguist. Glamour, with its odd 
mixed quality, was his second play. For some reason I remembered 
the author’s name. When, a year or so later, the local Repertory 
did A Murder Has Been Arranged by this same Welshman, Emlyn 
Williams, I was in eager attendance. By then he had conquered as 
a West End actor in the part of the hysterical Lord Lebanon—one 
he still ranks as high favourite—in Edgar Wallace’s The Case of ee 
Frightened Lady. 

This thriller, 4 Murder Has Been Arranged, though a sence 
business if one examined it closely—and one should not examine any 
thriller too closely—had a virtue that too few of its school possess. 
It did indeed thrill. ‘This word has been so debased, so cheapened, 
that it is hard for a Juliet to make any effect when she says that 
“z faint cold fear thrills through my veins, that almost freezes up 
the heat of life.” Not many of the cut-to-rule ghoul-and-gun plays 
of the late "twenties and early ’thirties brought us to freezing point. 
Scme, rather (and five titles are at the tip of my pen), warmed us 
with anger at their clotted absurdities. ‘That is why I remember 
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A Murder Has Been Arranged with gratitude. It was set on a stage 
presumed to be haunted. By the force of his imagination Emlyn 
Williams compelled us to believe that this was so. He had written 
a thriller: he kept his word. 


Already then, so early in his career, he could offer plays that, 
though they might have had a few other merits, were both theatrical - 
and compelling. They smouldered in the mind. They. did not curl 
away like smoke-wreaths, shred and fade while one was waiting 
for the homeward ’bus. Since that date the Welshman has written 
nearly twenty plays. He has become a major actor (who has 
forgotten Sir Robert Morton in The Winslow Boy?) of stage and 
film. He has produced many of his own plays. And his theatrical 
panache bas never failed. Today, wken we think of Wales’ in the 
theatre, most of us—though Welshmen, maybe, have candidates 
of their own, not known generally over the border—will plump 
at once for Emlyn Williams, just as Ireland still means Sean 
O’Casey and Scotland the late James Bridie. 


Emlyn Williams will be forty-six this autumn. We shall have 
. much more from him, anc I imagine that most of the plays will 
have his distinctive marks: intensity, sometimes over-wrought (he 
has a Celtic enthusiasm); a strong flare of theatrical speech; a com- 
plicated plot of multiple ingenuities. There should also be a Welsh 
flavour, for Emlyn Williams writes best when he writes of his own 
people. What I said of him nearly seven years ago still holds: 
in any play by this dramatist we look for originality of theme, - 
knowing that we shall be spared the grosser clichés: he starts 
with half the battle gained. Nothing in his most, recent plays, 
Trespass or Accolade—not among his major works—would make 
me alter this, though both of these pieces are too anxiously con- 
trived. (Williams may have won half the battle, but here he 
loses on points.) We shali honour him first as the dramatist of 
The Corn Is Green and Night Must Fall, where the mechanics 
are adroitly managed and the theatrical quality never falters. Many 
have high regard for Spring 1600 which is the Shakespearean spring, 
not a telephone number. And it is sometimes forgotten, too, that 
Emlyn Williams, back in 1933, adapted The Late Christopher Bean 
from Prenez Garde a la Peinture of René Fauchois and transformed 
it into his own play. 

In spite of the qualities they share, nobody will confuse one of 
Williams’s plays with the next. They are not tape-machine strips. 
He has never waned to a lounge-hall dramatist, a tinkerer with the 
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` impolite nothing, the. brittle tittering of the tea-table, the shoe- 
shine epigram. Instead, we think of the house-boy of Night Must 
Fall, with his menacing charm; of the discerning teacher, the Welsh 
pit-boy, the village school, of The Corn Is Green; the musical land- 
lord of The Druid’s Rest, who engaged his maids by ear; the old 
farmer of The Wind of Heaven; the little Cockney sparrow, amoral 
moppet, from Rotherhithe in Accolade. Atmosphere, suspense— 
any amount of it. i 

True, and it is a demerit, we feel sometimes that Wiliams— 
The Corn Is Green excepted—stands outside any scene he presents 
to us; that he moves his people back and forth as one would move 
them in a toy theatre. Yet when the manipulation is as cunning 
as it is at his best, it would be sad to carp. Certainly no Williams’s 
drama is a litter-bin, a raffle of scraps. He constructs his plays— 
even Pinero might have admitted this—and his craft never fails 
to surprise us at a time when so, much playmaking sags glumly - 
like pastry that has refused to rise. 


I suppose his most renowned play is still The Corn Is Green 
(1938), though Night Must Fall (1935) captured the popular theatre 
even more strongly. The second was a head-in-a-hatbox thriller, 
as exciting as the best scene in A Murder Has Been Arranged and 
more acutely, cunningly sustained. The first is semi-autobiographi- 
cal. We are told that the schoolmistress who transforms the pit- 
boy, urges him to Oxford, was based on Emlyn Williams’s own 
teacher at Holywell County School. And we can go farther into 
autobiography. ‘The landlord of the village inn and his wife in 
The Druid’s Rest are, so Williams says, modelled upon his own 
parents who kept the White Lion Inn at Glenrafon in Flintshire 
when he, like Tommos in the comedy, was a boy of thirteen and 
absorbed in the current equivalent of the Penny Dreadful. 

The Druid’s Rest is light comedy; The Corn Is Green is stronger 
and deeper: Emlyn Williams has never seen and developed 
character more fully than in his studies of Miss Moffat, the single- 
minded village schoolmistress created by Sybil Thorndike, and the 
boy in whose essay she divines a spark of something more than 
mere talent. his is the scene of the discovery. 

Miss Morrat: ... (Her eyes resting. casually and despondenily 
on the last book.) I have been a stupid and impractical ass, and 
I can’t imagine how—(A pause. Her eye has caught something 
on the paper. She begins to read, slowly, with difficulty.) 
The mine is dark . . . If a light come in the mine. . . the rivers 
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in the mine will run fast with the voice of many women; the ° 
walls will fall in, and it will be the end of the world. 

(Miss Ronberry is listening, inquiringly. Morgan enters brusquely 

from the front door. He has made no atiempt to wash, but now 

that he is alone he half emerges as a truculent arresting boy with, 
latent in him, a very strong personality which his immaturity and 
natural inclination make him shy to display.) 

Morcan: Please, miss, I help with the bell— 

Miss Ronserry: Shhh—the garden—(To Miss Moffat) Do go 
on— 

Morgan moves sulkily towards the garden door. Miss Moffat, 

who has not looked up from the paper, begins to read again. 

Miss Morrart (reading): ... So the mine is dark. . : 

(Morgan. stops, turns, sees what she is holding, and. stops abruptly. - 

- She continues without having noticed him.) 
(Reading) ... But when I walk through the T’an—something— 
shaft in the dark, I can touch with my hands the leaves on the 
trees, and underneath . . . (turning over æ page)... where the 
corn is green. 

A PAUSE 
Morcan: Go on reading. 

(Miss Moffat looks up at an then back at the paper.) 

Miss Morrart (reading): There is a wind in the shaft, not carbon 
monoxide they talk about, it smells like the sea, only like as if 
the sea had fresh flowers lying about . . . and that is my holiday. 

(A pause. She looks at the front of the book.) 
Are you Morgan Evans? 

Morcan: Yes, miss. 

That is the most theatrically moving passage in the play; but 
the whole piece has so much force and persuasion that, for once, 
we are not conscious of the author’s presence. ‘There is, of course, 
Emlyn Williams’s moon: no dramatist of the day is fonder of the 
moon: here it looks quite naturally. Morgan, has walked down 
the High at Oxford for the first time: “I looked up, and there’ 
was a moon behind Magd—Maudlin. Not the same moon I have 
seen over the Nant, a different face altogether. Everybody seemed 
to be walking very fast, with their gowns on, in the moonlight; 
the bells were ringing, and I was walking faster than anybody and 
I felt—well, the same as on the rum in the old days... ! ” 

One more quotation, a favourite of mine. The speaker, John 
Goronwy Jones, is described as “a shabby Welshman of forty, 
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bespectacled, gloomy and intense; a volcano, harmless even in full 

eruption ”’: 
I had a premonition once. Like a wave of the ocean 
breakin’ on a sea-shell. Something had said to me that 
mornin’: “Walk, and think, and keep off the food, for 
thirteen hours.” So I ordered my supper, and I went. Towards 
„the end of the day, I was sittin’ on a stile in a cloak of medita- 
tion; and a voice roared at me: “John Goronwy Jones, 
tomorrow morning is the end of the world! ” 

Miss Morrat: And was it? 

Mr. Jones (sadly): It was eight years ago. It was a splendid 

. experience. 

After The Corn Is Green, The Druid’s Rest (1944) i is slighter. 
The mood has changed. We miss the unexpected theme, the queer 
intensity. But “ no man speaks better Welsh ” in the theatre than 
Emlyn Williams. Until the last of the six scenes, few will notice 
that the dramatist, cheerfully at home among the Druids and 
minstrels of wilder Wales, has subordinated the plot to the delights 
of local colour. The plot, such as it is, is about the mistaken identi- - 
fication of “a mysterious wayfarer,” a guest at the inn, with a 
murderer-at-large. The characters matter far more, especially the 
innkeeper’s wife, twenty years married but still with more of Mile 
End than Merioneth and not even a word of Basic Welsh to help 
her out; and Tommos, her Infant Phenomenon, who has the gusto 
and romantic genius of Tom Sawyer, allied to a dark Welsh gravity 
and a habit of talking in high, astounding terms borrowed from 
Adam Bede and Dracula. Williams’s plays are as gdod to read as 
to hear. When we have read The Druid’s Rest we do not forget the 
intricately-detailed stage direction. Here is the décor of the inn 
back-parlour: 

. The more prominent ornamental features of the room are 
two ‘large framed heads cf Job and. Kate after their wedding 
(crudely painted and enlarged from photographs, they have the 
unreal mummified look of waxworks); an engraving of William 
Pant-y-Celyn; a large tapped beer-barrel on trestles, with “extra” 
stamped on it; two texts (flowered and faded) saying “ Blessed 
are the Meek” and “ Halleluiah dewch Pr Tabernacl,” with 
between them what looks like a third text, “ Bass Is Best”; a 
covey of birds of paradise perched among glistening snow, under- 
glass; a mirror with the gilt letters “ Pale Ale” legible across its 
surface; a large almanac, with a coloured picture of “ Bubbles” 
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(of the kind given away yearly by a newspaper). Less prominent 
are sea-shells on ribbons, Coronation mugs, cups with pictures 
of the Great Orme at Llandudno and the Ladies of Llangollen; 
vases containing shaking grass, little pots of geraniums, photo- 
graphs of babies ih small heart-shaped frames, pincushions, and 
china ring-trees. On the table, the sewing-machine, and the 
remains of high tea. 

Not every dramatist can visualise a scene so clearly. It is one 
of Emlyn Williams’s gifts. 

Some have called his third Welsh play, The Wind of Heaven 
(1935) his best; I have never been able to agree. It is “a re-telling, 
as a sort of nineteenth-century parable, of the story of the 
birth of Christ as seen through the eyes of both believers and 
unbelievers.” Undeniably it is a strong, strange wind from a 
mountain village; undeniably it shows again the dramatist’s talent 
for the fabrication of plot, the creation of atmosphere. Without 
doubt, Emlyn Williams has persuaded himself: he has written the 
play from the depths of his Celtic heart. But, though a Celt myself, 
I cannot surrender fully, in the theatre or out, to these goings-on 
at Blestin in the years after the Crimea, or to the circus-proprietor 
turned evangelist, and the widow—a sceptic transformed—who are 
the leading figures. Some Welsh writers are born in the purple 
patch. We owe to this many pieces of exciting rhetoric and a few 
moments of embarrassment. As a rule the theatre is grateful for 
Emlyn Williams’s charged and glowing imagination, but a few 
speeches in The Wind of Heaven embarrass. ‘This, for example, 
by the circus-man, Ambrose :— 

I am thinking that though I may never speak again of that 
journey until the hour. before I die, it is not lost. I stopped and 
looked at the moon: the same face that blessed the hillside of 
Bethlehem. Somewhere, there was a woman singing: a holy 
song. I could even hear him breathing, and I looked down. 
In the shadow of his cheek there was the sorrow of the world. I 
moved cn. But it was more than walking. I spanned the earth 
with one healing step. 

The best character is Evan, the Welsh farmer. The stage direc- 
tion says: “ He has obviously hardly ever talked English in com- 
pany before, and speaks with extraordinary clearness and simple 
- dignity.” Herbert Lomas gave an unexampled performance at 
the St. James’s in 1945. One can hear him now as he spoke the 
lines, “In Blestin nothing we knew of the world, but we could 
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plough and sow, and reap and sing.” 


For the rest, there is the madrigal-picture of Elizabethan players 
in the daybreak of the theatre, the comedy called Spring 1600 which 
has been produced in two versions. The Morning Star was a 
topical war-period play, Chelsea in the blitz, with the first stage . 
air-raid. The Light of Heart had in it a famous actor who drank 
and who was cast for Lear at Covent Garden. ‘This piece, with its 
girl cripple, would have been almost the stuff of a novelette if the 
dramatist had not inserted—between the purple patches—scenes 
graced by the quicksilver comedy and pointed observation that, 
when he wishes, are his at command. 

Emlyn Williams’s last two plays have not been entirely right. 
Trespass (1947) was written to the tune of “ A-haunting we will 
go.” The dramatist chose a castle in Wales, seated pleasantly in 
the middle of a lake, and appeared himself as a Cardiff draper who 
was not the fake medium he thought he was. As an actor, Williams 
has a burning intensity. When, as he does so often, he acts in 
a play of his own, the combination keeps our minds fixed upon the 
stage. It is a form of hypnotism; but, after the curtain has fallen ` 
and the influence has waned, we can feel sometimes as disappointed 
as though the gold had sifted to dust. In Trespass we were with 
the blither spirits during the first half of the play. Matters were 
far from blithe towards the end when the castle became a Spookery 
Nook and the medium expired convulsively in an armchair. This 
last scene was admirable theatre. Earlier there was more talk than 
action: we were held less powerfully than we should have been 
by these elaborate and protracted manoeuvres. 

The same might be said about the split-mind play, Accolade 
(1950), the tale of a Jekyll—a newly-knighted major novelist—of 
Regent’s Park who was occasionally the Hyde of alarming orgies 
in Rotherhithe. The main trouble with this play, which had one 
or two good characters—for example, a white slug of a black- 
mailer—was the principal figure, Trenting, who remained paste- 
board. As I said at the time, the only way to take the piece was 
to accept it in the excitement of the moment as a lurid, feverish 
bit of theatre, almost Pinerotically well-constructed, that did keep 
one anxious to know the end. 

There, I think, we have Emlyn Williams in a phrase. He may 
exasperate; he may embarrass; he may over-write. But always he 
makes us.want to know the end. He is a dramatist of the theatre 
theatrical. 
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VISIT TO EALING 
» SIR GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


There I sat in Jones’s stucco 
Villa, wondering why I’d come, 
And thanked heaven for tobacco 
Since my welcome was so glum. 


Forty years ago a schoolboy 
Full of devil! Had Brazil 
Changed him to a sour killjoy? 
Going at it with a will, 
This I asked and that. What would you? 
' Dropped, like shot birds, his replies: 
Till at last he brightened—* Could you 
Bear to see my butterflies? ” 


Atmosphere no more narcotic, 
Two stairs at a bound he led 

Up, up, up to a dusty attic 
Where, on either side his bed, 


Stood two cabinets. With fingers 
Swift yet reverent he slid out 
Drawersful of jewelled strangers— 

Dullness put to final rout. 


Clear translucencies of lilac; 

. Morpho’s blue meridian sheen; 

Broad cool saffron, flares metallic 
Sapphire, crimson, lustred green; 


‘ 


Dazzle of Rhiphaeus; fabled 
Opulence of Batchian, 

Orange-golden Croesus; mottled 
Owl-wings half a foot in span; 
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Shapes of gentle fullness, rounded 
With the curve of windy sails; 
Emerald-cut or carmine-wounded 

Scissorwork fantastic tails: 


Velvet notched with deep indentures; 
Blades the very form of flight; 

Wings mapped out with dusky nervures 
Latticed for intenser light— 


Diaper of richest windows 
Streamed with sun; in shifting dyes 

Scribbled azures, fluent yellows, 
Pallid rings and glowering eyes 





Evanescent splendour! closing 
All. within their wooden case, 
Jones looked up; and I, surprising 

A dazed glow upon his face, 


Knew the clairvoyant indwelling 
Eye of his much-travelled mind 
Was far from grey suburban Ealing, 

Under tropic suns half blind. 


Be 
SE. 
s 
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VILLAGE WEDDING 


SIR GEORGE ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 
“ Listen, listen, the Clayton Dewbury bells! 
Oh tell us. THE WEDDING again.” And Grandfather. tells:— 


Here is the church, and here is the steeple, 
Open the door—and see all the people. 

Airs of summer blow in: they come 

With a glow on their cheeks, and fill with a hum 
The flower-bed pews, and farmer and squire 
And missus and maid with dews perspire 

Of virtuous heat, like townsfolk dressed 

In billowy gowns and Sunday best. 


Seated in front and blowing his nose 
To hide his blushes, a large white rose 
Dabbed in his buttonhole, Joseph feels 
Pins and needles prick in his heels. + 
Joe turns not an inch—his family 
Peer from behind but can only see 

© The good thick sandstone neck, outsize, 
Above the collar’s snow-line rise. 


Rumours quick as the rustle and slide 
Of a sunny breeze in the barley run. 
For whom does the verger beckon and bustle— 
Whom but for one, for Lizzie the bride? 
Now let the belfry cease to ring, 
And peace, you girls, from gossiping: 
Now at her coming must all be dumb 
. But the swell of the loud harmonium. 


Lightfoot Lizzie is tall; though straight, 

She is supple as willow, and though sedate— 
Being far too serious to smile— 

She steals like happiness up the aisle. 

In every air a country grace, 

And orchards blowing in her face, 

All in white from top to toe 

She has taken her stand by the side of Joe. 
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Hand in hand their vows they give, 
Richer or poorer, long as they live, 

And arrowy sunlight on them falls 

And fades on them and the ancient walls. 
The ring is lost, the ring is found, 

And Parson Elyot in one has bound 

Joe and Lizzie, has bound and blessed 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph West. 


The opening bar—be quick, Miss Jones, 
They’re out of the vestry, under the arch!— . 
Tread the loud pedal, tera-ra-ra, 

Was ever a March like Mendelssohn’s? 

Be that as it may, was ever a pair 

So willing and loving, a bride so fair, 

A groom so honest and merry and hale, 

From Pendle Hill to Berrymore Dale? 


A BUTTERFLY 
PATRIC DICKINSON 
U pperwing 


None knows: it seems the same. Only, the ice has crept 

Down from the pole of peace. I felt it break my dream. 

There in the shimmer of summer a vast voluptuous field 

Of ripening wheat was lulling itself in the wind’s favour, 

Blazoned with poppies—enough bread for a world to eat. 

Magnificent butterflies with a dry stridulation 

Of jewel-eclipsing wings hovered and fluttered over. 

Beyond the hills they had no word for fear. Interpret. 
Underwing 

Ou: of the wakened darkness the ice spoke. “ None knows: 

It seems the same. Only, the days of private joy 

Grow less possible. Look. The butterflies settle and fold 

Their vivid colours. All have dead-black underwings. . 

They sleep like a hooded blight on the golden ears. Look. 

The poppy-petals wilt and fall as drops of blood. 

Take, eat the poppy-seed in remembrance of the dead, 

And sleep again in peace.” I could not sleep again. 
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PASTORAL (AFTER TEBALDEO) | 


. ERIC WALTER WHITE 


Amaryllis, beloved Amaryllis ! 
The sung name, splendid in full syllabic sail, 
Passes between the shepherd’s jettied lips. 
Borne on the surge of fast subsiding waves, 
It flies from the launch of lover, only begetter, 
And, breaking against sun-warmed rocks and scars, 
Dies the lingering death of all sound, 
Amaryllis ! 
In this universe of silence he sits rapt 
And strains to catch the echoes from the past: 
The newly foundered Word; 
Love recollected bursting into song; 
The loved one’s presence, and the two-way traffic 
Of softly whispered names passing between 
The half-open gateway of his lips and hers 
To celebrate the birth of passion, 
O Amaryllis !—O Tityrus! 
Hold the reflection; cherish it like love; 
Summon the powers of sense and mind 
To embalm it and to stop 
The rot and rust of nature and of time. 
Let not the moment slip, 
For even now the unconscious messenger 
Is hastening barefoot through the noonday fields 
To bring the gossip of the marketplace— 
News that shall undo life’s meaning, 
Empty the future, 
Direct the shepherd’s knife to a new sheath. 
Then, gushing past the lips of love’s red wound, 
The flood shall spill upon the thirsty ground, 
Whispering, echoing, 
O Amaryllis false! .... false! 
O faithless Amaryllis! .... Amaryllis! 
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A POEM FOR EZRA POUND 


DONALD DAVIE 
Continuum, headless rhapsody, 
Start here, as if on the hundredth canto 
Of arras waving on a rounded room, 
A sage’s turret or the draughty chamber 
Where peers of a former age remember 
Ocean, Guiana, or the Wiener café 
Stirred by the wind. A Dantesque tendril 
Gives to Homeric or Confucian usage, 
Woven to no ascertainable purpose, 
Reveries of an unfortunate person. 
Lucidities peek out—a harness 
Handsomely moulded, water, or stags running 
Bow on a gust. Enchanted Barset, 
Broceliaunde, you were less than honest. 
His country was more singular, sufficient 
In graces never portable nor ever 
Lent to quotation. And withal so human! 
His sprigs are rank with tenderness, his pathos 
Corky and green. Not florid nor impassive, 
No harsh dyes rove the web, no passage 
Draws to a close, inert. The needle, 
Taut with compassion, flies. The dancing 
_ Predicaments succeed and harrow 
With sorrows unresolved. 
His staple was a jargon, phrases 
Of common room, the bloom of cant upon them, 
Burnished by tricky palms. His Kulchur 
Spun through that smoky air, and bounded 
Current upon the ringing counter, 
Rolling a new-milled edge. 
Thus for one half the diction; for the other, 
Antique and vulnerable phrases, 
Despised locutions, usages dependent 
Upon. despised civilities and sanctions 
Pre-several wars. No doubt he burked conclusions; 
He kept the language clean. 
And as for conclusions, a shape to the story, 
Or rational discourse, where should ‘he find them? 
Confusions are verbal, I hear him saying; 
Vicious is a term descriptive of style; 
And the conduct of a fable may not be distinguished 
From that of a life. , 
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ENGLISH DRAWINGS OF THE STUART AND GEORGIAN 
PERIODS iN THE ROYAL LIBRARY AT WINDSOR 
CASTLE by H. P. OPPE. 

Phaidon Press, 50s. 


With this volume the Phaidon Press makes a notable contribution 
to its complete publication of the English Drawings in-the Royal 
Library at Windsor Castle. The first volume published in 1947 
was devoted to the drawings of Paul and Thomas Sandby. In the 
present collection Mr. Oppé concentrates on artists of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who were born before 1785 or died 
before 1830. There are one hundred and eighteen plates and nearly 
seventy illustrations in the text. Most of the illustrations are now 
published for the first time and include the work of Hogarth, 
Rowlandson, David Allan, Bunbury and Woodward, all of whom 
are well represented, as are the Olivers, Hollar, Blake and Wilkie. 
In a supplement are given the drawings of Paul and Thomas 
Sandby acquired since 1947 including a charming “View in 
Windsor Park,” “a loose and free watercolour in different shades 
of grey with no preliminary pencil work producing an effect of 
atmosphere and misty tonality.” 

Mr. Oppe’s catalogue, with much description and other detail, 
records seven hundred and fifty three items, apart from the Sandby 
Supplement. 

In addition Mr. Oppé writes an introduction on the general 
nature of the collection and the method of its assemblage. 

Though the collection owes something to George ITI and Queen 
Charlotte, its main creator was George IV, in the years before he 
ascended the throne. Many of the invoices of his purchases from 
Colnaghi and other printsellers still exist. He had a great collection 
of portraits, attempting to form “a comprehensive gallery of per- 
sonages, celebrated or otherwise.” To these were added drawings of 
military uniforms and theatrical drawings and portraits. On these 
last Colnaghi must have had generous instructions, for some of the 
invoices were described as “for Illustrations of the Stage.” 
Unfortunately but few of the theatrical drawings are now traceable. 
These interests were diversified by “curious, gay drawings.” 
“ Curious,” es Mr. Oppé reminds the reader, “ had not yet gained the 
special technical meaning which it has now acquired.” If 
“ curious ” had not acquired its modern meaning “ gay” possessed 
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a meaning now lost. The term is ascribed to “ The Morning Visit,” 
“The First Kiss of Love,” and “Promenade dans le Jardin 
d’Amour,” each at two guineas. l 

Mr. Oppé sadly recalls that the sums George IV spent “ on prints 
and drawings together, without counting pictures, enamels or 
miniatures, would have far exceeded the amount at which Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s collection could have been obtained.” No doubt 
despite the memory of earlier extravagances King George IV would 
have accepted the generous terms offered by Lawrence in his will, 
had it become effective before his final illness and his death. As it 
is, there is no record that the matter was even placed before his 
_ successor, King William IV, and, as is well-known, the Government 
refused, in spite of Talleyrand’s historic gibe, to spend the small 
sum asked, £18,000, in acquiring for the British Museum a collec- 
tion which fully deserved the claim made for it by Lawrence 
himself that it was “ unrivalled in the world,” 


LELY by R. B. BECKET. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, £2 10s. 


In this beautifully produced volume Sir Peter Lely takes his 
place in the series of “ English Master Painters.” As Mr. Beckett 
reminds us, Lely has suffered from the popularity of one aspect 
of his art, those portraits of ladies which, as a fashionable court 
painter, he produced with such fluency. Some of them, like those 
of Mary Davis and Queen Maria D’Este and the Countess of 
Nottingham, have been continuously reproduced and Lely in the 
popular imagination has been often judged as if they were his 
sole achievement. Horace Walpole described h% these ladies wore 

‘a-sort of fantastic night-gown with a single pin.” Mr. Beckett, 
in defence, urges that “there seems to be no good reason for 
supposing that the dresses were not as then worn.” It may be, 
but the impression remains that the garments were designed mainly 
to expose the bosoms of the sitters and the whole effect is con- 
firmed and concentrated in the welcoming and seductive look with 
which the spectator is greeted by all the ladies in question. ‘ No 
doubt,” Mr. Beckett comments, “ such portraits gave complete satis- 
faction to the sitters. Vertue, we know, thought that Lely’s latest 
was undoubtedly better than his earliest, a verdict which has often 
found support in the sale-room.’ The deficiency of this latest 
and most fashionable manner was that it lacked personality: 
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A. L. Rowse 
THE ENGLISH PAST 


This book portrays something of the inexhaustible riches of 


an old and civilized country like ours, the layers of memories - 


and associations that so many places have wherever one goes 
in England, in town or countryside. Here are brought together 
some fascinating evocations of places in England, and of the 
people who once lived in them and made them famous. 15s. 


Vere Brittaire 
SEARCH AFTER SUNRISE 


Search After Sunrise describes a winter spent in the Far East, 


whilst studying the work of Mahatma Gandhi. The author has- 


conveyed *‘ the fierce impact of frst impressions”? made upon 
an experienced traveller by the present Indien renaissance. 
Her account is dominated by three personalities: the brilliant 
Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath 
Tagore, bard and herald of the Indian Revolution, and Mahatma 
Gandhi, its leader and prophet. 15s. 


Nirad ©. Chaudhuri 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN 
UNKNOWN INDIAN 


“The descriptions of the author’s childhood in villages of East Bengal 
enchanted me ; the Calcutta society is evoked with satirical gusto... 
his book leaves me more anxious than ever to see India with niy own 
eyes.” RAYMOND MORTIMER. (The Sunday Times). “The book 
is in part a scholar-philosopher’s homily... The full and moving 


record of his own days and works in India,” The Bookman. 21s. 


Sean O Casey 
COLLECTED PLAYS 
Volumes 111 and IV 


Volume three contains: Purple Dust, Red Roses for Me, anda 
new one-act play Hall of Healing. Volume four contains: 
Oak Leaves and Lavender, Cock-a-Dooaks andy, and two new 
one-act plays Bedtime Story and Time to G¥ 12s. 6d. each. 


Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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“though the heads may differ, the portraits all look much the 
same.” 

It is one of the greatest merits of Mr. Beckett’s survey that both 
in his introduction and in his choice of reproductions he is able 
to show how relatively small a part these ladies of the latest manner 
play in Lely’s work as a whole. His catalogue lists nearly six 
hundred portraits and this is followed by one hundred and twenty- 
nine plates. His portraits of men-——his sitters included Charles I, 
Charles Ii, and Cromwell—and his earlier portraits of women 
show the variety of his style. It is interesting, for instance, to 
compare Elizabeth Harvey, Lady Finch, a portrait. owned by 
Mr. Beckett himself, and painted in 1650, with the later and more 
popular manner. There is also the delightful and lively child 
` picture of Queen Anne. Nothing may make Lely into a great 
painter but Mr. Beckett’s volume should at least restore him to 
his rightful stature. As a popylar painter he became too stylised 
and he used his pupils as assistants, but his work as a whole shows 
that he had a strength that has not of late been allowed to him. 


t 
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orion ARCH OF WIT by J. B. LEISHMANN 
'1  (Hutchinson’s University Library, 16s. net.) 


` This is a new and-important study of John Donne. It may well 
mark a truer understanding of Donne’s work and the end of a parti- 
san and factitious criticism which has attempted to dominate taste 
n for ‘over, 4 quarter of a-century. Mr. Leishmann is particularly 
happy in his treatment of thé tomments of Sir Edmund Gosse and 
of T. S. Eliot. Gosse had argued- -that Donne’s Elegies were autobio- 
braphical and-he had assumed. that about 1596 Donne was having 
an intrigue vyith a married woman. Mr. Leishmann reminds us of 
what’ the later ‘and“graver Donne said of the poetry of his youth: 
<I did’ best when I\had least truth for my subjects.” He then 
proceeds“t> show how ‘closely Donne had used Ovid’s Amores: 
“the Ovid of the M elamorphoses, the mythological Ovid had _ 
- already beer exploited ad nauseam; Donne seems to have been the 
first to per&8ive what novela surprising and shocking effects might 
be produced by exploiting the more realistic and naturalistic Ovid 
of the Ameres; To transfer some of Ovid’s characteristic situations 
and ‘assumptions to E}szqbethan London, and to express them as 
though they were a ngger of course, was in itself a daring piece 
of originality. a lay Donne’s conception. of Wit, in the poetic 
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THE DAYBREAK EDITION 
KENNETH ALLSOP 9s. 6d. net 


Mooney, star feature-writer on, the scurrilous 
Daily Exposure (circulation six million), is a 
modern man who attempts a single-handed revolt 
against the modern world. Here is his story, 
written with insight and integrity. 


~ LONDONERS 


MAURICE GORHAM and 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE | 12s. 6d. net 


A fascinating successor to Back to the Local. 
Author and artist again show themselves as keen 
observers of London life and the London scene in 
its most human aspects. 


WRITTEN WITH MY LEFT HAND 
21 Tales by NUGENT BARKER 9s. 6d. net 


* Mr. Barker’s sense of the eerie and his com- 
mand of fantastic detail have been compared with 
Walter de la Mare’s” Desmond MacCarthy. 


“ There is only one piece of advice to give to 
the discerning—and that is, read this collection, not 
all at once, but bit by bit, savour it and enjoy it: 
It includes some very distinguished imagination 
and some first-class writing.” Lord Gorrell, 


THE ORPHANED REALM (Pyp) 
PATRICK BALFOUR 18s. net 


Patrick Balfour (Lord Kinross) describes the 
island of Cyprus as it is today, an amalgam of a 
dozen different civilizations, survivingincongruously 
side by side. Sensitive in his approach to land- 
scape, history and people, the author writes as 
much for the armchair traveller as for the lover of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The illustrations are 
by Dimitri. 

PERCIVAL MARSHALL 
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creation of imagined and dramatic situation not in the rehearsal of 
autobiographical intrigue.” 


Mr. Leishmann’s comments on Eliot’s criticism of Donne are 
even more valuable. * Eliot, he reminds us, was writing, not merely 
aS a critic, but as a poet, or as what he himself calls a “ poetical 
practitioner,” and a question always at the back of his mind was 
this: “From what earlier English poets can a modern English 
poet most profitably learn?” His preoccupation with this question 
largely explains both his exaltation of the so-called metaphysical 
poets and that denigration of Milton which he continued inter- 
-mittently for the next twenty years. Eliot claimed that in the 
seventeenth century “a dissociation of sensibility set in, from which 
we have never recovered; and this dissociation as is natural was 
aggravated by the influence of the two most powerful poets of the 
century, Milton and Dryden.” , Against this Mr. Leishmann argues 
that Eliot has assumed, without himself employing the phrase, a 
“unified sensibility ” in Donne and some early seventeenth-century 
poets. He found in them “a direct sensuous apprehension of 
thought, or a re-creation of thought into feeling.” Mr. Leish- 
mann proceeds to show that Eliot’s “whole emphasis is upon 
experience, and throughout he seems to be praising these poets for 
exploring, illuminating and relating the greatest possible variety 
and complexity of individual experience—praising them, in fact, 
for doing what he thinks (or thought) modern poets ought to be 
doing.” He emphasises that much of Donne’s poetry will not 
conform to this formula. It might be true of the later Rilke and 
it might be true of some of Donne’s Divine Poems, but it is not true 
of the earlier lyrics. Nor, adds Mr. Leishmann, has Eliot ever 
explored the vital problem of the degree of seriousness in those 
poems. This notice has dealt only with a few aspects of this 
brilliant and original study. How valuable would be Mr. Leish- 
mann’s efforts if they led Eliot to redefine his views on meta- 
physical poetry! | 


BLAKE’S HAYLEY by Morcuarp Bishop Gollancz, 25s. net. 


If Hayley is remembered at all now, it is for his life i Cowper 
and for Blake’s malicious epigrams: 


To forgive enemies Hayley does pretend, 
.Who never in his life forgave a friend, 
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HIS illustration by ERIC FRASER is from the Folio Society 

edition of THE REIGN OF NERO by Tacitus: a vivid contem- 

porary account of political intrigue, court scandal and military 
history in an age notorious for its license and cruelty. The book is not 
for sale—it is being produced by the Folio Society for presentation to 
all its members. 
By joining the Folio Society you can build up a collection of the world’s 
great books, specially printed and bound, and illustrated by well- 
known artists, at a cost but little above that of ordinary editions. 
Our last Members’ Presentation Volume was heavily oversubscribed, 
but we are now able to offer a few vacancies for the coming series. 
For illustrated prospectus giving full programme and details of mem- 
bership hand the coupon below to your bookseller. In difficulty post to 
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And when he could not act upon my wife 
Hired a villain to bereave my life. 
or, 
Thus, Hayley on his toilet seeingethe soap, 
Cries, “ Homer is very much improv’d by Pope. 
or, 
Thy friendship oft has made my heart to ache, 
Do be my enemy for friendship’s sake. 


Mr. Bishop with deliberate cunning, has made a long, just, but 
entertaining biography out of Hayley’s fantastic life. Though he 
has a satiric gift and an eager eye for the comic, Mr. Bishop does 
not merely exploit Hayley for the amusement of his readers. It 
would not have been difficult to do so. Hayley’s own Memoirs 
supply the material, and all that is known from the letters of his 
contemporaries confirms the impression of a sentimental, eccentric, 
quixotic figure, with no capacity for estimating the quality of his 
own achievement. 

In his own day he was considered to be a major poet. His 
Triumphs of Temper ran through many editions and is still valued 
for the copies which contain Blake’s illustrations. 


Mr. Bishop is most successful in making Hayley and his strange 
circle live as credible characters. He is particularly discreet in 
describing Hayley’s egregious adventures. The failure of Hayley’s 
second marriage can be assigned to the common complaint of the 
union of an old man to a young woman, but his first marriage 
presents more complicated problems. Hayley said that Eliza was 
abnormal, and he persuaded her to go and live away from him in 
Derby. Yet her letters are sane enough, and her habits were as 
normal as his own. Anna Seward summed her up in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Bishop which suggests that Anna, herself, deserves a new 
study, and that the Eighteenth Century knew a good deal about 
sexual frigidity and the nature of psychopathetic phenomena even 
if it had not a modern vocabulary in which to describe them. “I 
have not known her to complain of bodily indisposition,” Anna 
writes of Mrs. Hayley; “ she had a Gallic gaiety of spirit, which the 
infelicities of her destiny could but transiently, however violently, 
impede. The short paroxysm of anguish passed, the tide of vivacity 
returned and bore down everything before it. Fire in her affec- 
tions, frost in her sensations, she shrank from the caresses even of 
the husband she adored. Hence while she had a morbid degree 
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of tenaciousness respecting his esteem and attention, she was 
incapable of jealousy.” 


Mr. Bishop has written an unusually attractive volume and one 
would appreciate the opportunity of seeing his skill applied to a 
larger theme. 


SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 4, Edited by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Cambridge University Press, 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE, 1948-1950 
3 Reinhardt & Evans. 


These two volumes represent two aspects of the current interest 
in Shakespeare, and it is an interest stronger today than ever before. 
Allardyce Nicolls Survey most fortunately includes both 
scholarly study and production. One of the most interesting 
articles is by Jobn Gielgud, the best and most sincere of our 
contemporary Shakespearian actors. He suggests that the most 
important qualities in an actor are “ imagination, sensibility, power, 
relaxation, repose and the art of listening.” “Repose and the art 
of listening” are among the most interesting items on this list. 
“ Relaxation,” he writes, “is all-important in acting. For myself, 
I have always found it the most difficult quality to attain. 
Relaxation is best learnt, perhaps, in acting the plays of Chekhov. 
There is a lack of urgency, an inner truth of domestic substance in 
his characters that comforts the actor.” 


Gielgud speaks cautiously of the producers, and in this modern 
age of “totalitarian production,’ one can well understand his 
attitude. For instance, Miss Rosamond Gilder comments without 
alarm on an American production of Hamlet which has a 
reshuffling “ of some of the scenes and an omission of others, notably 
the graveyard scene and those of Fortinbras.” .The play begins with 
the Council Chamber and not with the parapet scene. Sometimes, 
one wonders, if with the ideal producer, authors are really 
necessary. 


Among the scholarly articles, particular interest attaches to L. W. 
Hanson’s account of “ The Shakespeare Collection in the Bodleian 
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Library, Oxford.” Sir Thomas Bodley was interested mainly in 
books as a weapon of Protestant theology, and so of the 5,611 books 
recorded in the catalogue of 1605, nearly half, 2,456 are classified 
as theological! Only three books in the whole collection were 
works of English literature. Later things improved. The First 
Folio came to the Library though it was lost for two hundred and 
fifty years. Then in 1905 an undergraduate brought it to Bodley’s 
Librarian and said that it had been in his family for one hundred 
and fifty years. The story that follows is one of the most exciting 
in this volume. Among the critical articles Miss Bradbrook is 
excellent on “ The Sources of Macbeth.” She shows how glibly 
we assume indebtedness, and how great was the power of invention 
that played over Holinshed’s Chronicle. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre is a record, mainly 
pictorial, of three important seasons, with introductory essays by 
Ivor Brown and Anthony Quayle.. Ivor Brown, rather disappoint- 
ingly, writes a general essay about Stratford and the theatre and not 
on the plays of the seasons here represented. Mr. Quayle also is 
singularly uniformative. We are left, therefore, with the photo- 
graphs which are ample and excellent. One would only ask in 
future that this pictorial record could be accompanied with adequate 
criticisms. 


READINGS ON THE CHARACTER OF HAMLET 
by CLAUDE C. H. WILLIAMSON Allen & Unwin, 45s. 


This is a large volume of nearly eight hundred pages, and 
contains over three hundred extracts from 1661 to 1947 on the 
character of Hamlet. They are arranged without classification in 
chronological order, and such is Mr. Williamson’s enthusiasm that 
he hopes that his volume will lead to “ further research.” Indeed, 
he surveys this monument of prose with an affecting modesty and 
comments that he is “ well aware that the passages chosen are mere 
fractions born from a vast and intricate corpus,’ and he hopes 
that “they will serve some inquirers who wish to reconnoitre the 
frontiers of a new inquiry.” 


Mr. Williamson in a “ Postcript ” adds a word of his own, which 
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suggests that he has learned less than one might have hoped from 
all his massive reading. He tells us for instance that 
“ Shakespeare’s contemporaries did not submit his plays to any 
searching literary criticism.” Yet though his own extracts begir 
with the Restoration he must be aware of Ben Jonson, and all that 
Ben Jonson represented; or can one imagine anywhere a more 
discriminating audience of our drama than a courtly audience in 
the reigns of Elizabeth or James. His final and baffling comment 
reads: “the fact that the play has been to many a puzzle for over 
two centuries proves that we have been troubling ourselves over 
what does not concern the poet’s or his speculator’s imagination— 
or ours. Our wits have been busy instead. To spectators and the 
lovers of drama and poetry, however, it has not been a puzzle; 
the effect of a work of imagination is not only instantaneous but 
perpetual—otherwise this puzzle would not have lasted so long.” 


Still, it is unfair to judge Mr. Williamson as a critic when he has 
chosen for himself the modest role of compiler. Here, more 
compactly than elsewhere, in all their confusing diversity, are the 
opinions of the critics on Hamlet. Mr. Williamson, fortunately, 
does not confine himself to brief extracts, and thus his volume 
does become a useful compendium to the study of the tragedy. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE 
Edited by Puytis HARTNOLL, Oxford University Press. 35s. net. 


There is so much wealth in this volume that it seems unreasonable 
to complain. We are told, straightway, in the Preface that “ more 
space has been devoted to melodrama and the music-hall than to 
comedy and tragedy.” It seems a little strange, therefore, to find 
a long article of fifteen columns of solid academic disquisition on 
Jesuit Drama. We may regret that little space has been given to 
music, dancing, design, opera and ballet. In England opera and 
drama cannot easily be separated and one looks in vain for The 
. Fairy Queen. The English reader may feel that there is more 
American material than he requires, such as information on the 
Fifty-Eighth Street Theatre, and the Fifty-First Street Theatre. 
But all these remain minor comments leaving the wealth and 
design of the whole volume unexplored. Miss Hartnoll and her 
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collaborators have provided nearly nine hundred pages of closely 
packed information including a well-contrived bibliography. Every 
aspect of stagecraft is considered and the players of all countries 
are noticed as fully as the dramas in which they acted. The informa- 
tion is presented in a ‘direct but scholarly way, and is drawn from 
the most recent sources. The variety can be shown by opening the 
volume at random. For instance, one page contains an article on 
Ann Bracegirdle, “one of the first and loveliest of English 
actresses ”; Hugh Henry Brakenridge “an early American drama- 
tist”; the Bradford Civic Playhouse; William A. Brady the 
“ American actor and theatre manager ”; Otto Brahm a nineteenth- 
century German critic, Lilian Braithwaite, and John Brandane, 
the Scottish dramatist under whose influence, we are told, James 
Bridie became a playwright. Never have those who are interested 
in the theatre been given so much in one volume. ` 


THE MAKING OF A NATIONAL THEATRE 
by GEOFFREY WHITWORTH Faber 25s. 


Let everyone interested in the history of the arts in England read 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth’s volume. It came from the press, sadly 
enough, only a few weeks before the announcement of his death. 
Here is a lesson and a warning given in unrelenting detail. It all 
began with that indiscriminate, lay enthusiasm for Shakespeare 
which strikes the English public from time to time like a genial 
disease. First of all there was a Mr. Richard, Badger, then in his 
eighty-fourth year, a wealthy brewer from the North of England, 
retired to Eastbourne, who had been educated at Stratford Grammar 
School and who offered £1,000 to have erected statues of Shakes- 
peare at Stratford-on-Avon and in London. One thing he shared 
with our contemporary apostle of the Arts, Mr. Herbert Morrison, 
that he had a strong attachment to the South Bank. : 


Mr. Badger, like so many other adorers of Shakespeare, seems to 
have had no desire to see the plays acted. He belonged to the 
formers of committees, the organisers of pageants and fancy-dress 
balls, and the erectors of statues. Yet out of Mr. Badgers’ first 
proposal came all the long- history that Mr. Whitworth narrates, 
and in which he himself played such a persistent part. 
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The statue was forgotten and 
there developed a Shakespeare 
Memorial National Theatre 
Committee which acquired funds 
and acquired sites and at times, 
if one can say so without harsh- 
ness, seemed often more 
interested in its own existence 
than in the purposes it was for- 
warding. These may seem strong 
words but anyone reading this 
volume will be saddened by the 
failure of the Committee to join 
with the Old Vic and that at an 
early stage. All the legal 
quibbles are no valid reply to 
Sir Reginald Rowe’s plea for 
union. If that had been achieved 
Granville Barker might have 
been persuaded to be a leader of 
a genuine national theatre. But 
it was not to be, and the later 
muddles were innumerable. It is 
true that Mr. Whitworth most 
fortunately before his death 
could gain some consolation 
from the site on the South Bank 
and the Treasury promise of 
funds. But if England has a 
genuine love of the theatre half 
this volume would not have had 
to be written, for a national 
theatre would have been estab- 
lished as a reality long ago. 
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ELLEN TERRY and BERNARD SHAW 
Reinhardt & Evans, 18s. 

This is a handsome edition of the famous correspondence 
between Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. Its interest in the history 
of the theatre has long ago been assessed: he criticised her rendering 
of Shakesperian parts: he wrote Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
stom for her: he attacked Irving because he used the Lyceum for 
Shakespeare, instead of Ibsen and Shaw: she replied with warm, 
generous and intelligent letters that show the reader something of 
her illimitable charm. 

All this is known. But the curiosity of their personal relation- 
ship will probably be the element that will most attract future 
readers. Why, when they lived within twenty minutes of each 
other, did they never meet? Was Shaw afraid. to be added to the 
list of those who had been captured by her beauty, and did she find 
it restful that someone admired? her for her intelligence and was 
content not to harass her with any physical attention? “ Let 
those who may complain,” Shaw writes, “that it was all on paper 
remember that only on paper has humanity yet achieved glory, 
beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue, and abiding love.” 

It might have all happened differently if Shaw, in the period of 
these letters, had not become so deeply involved with Miss Frances 
Payne-Townshend who later became Mrs. Bernard Shaw. There 
is a passage involving all three which has a richness of comedy of 
which apparently they were not aware. Ellen Terry had suggested 
that he should bring Miss Payne-Townshend to her dressing-room 
after a performance of Cymbeline. To this Shaw replies, with 
artillery in full action: “She is not cheap enough to be brought to 
your room and shown to you. She isn’t an appendage, this green- 
eyed one, but an individual.” To this Ellen replies; “When I 
wrote ‘ perhaps you and Miss T. will come round to.my room after 
the play,’ I said it in a kind of take-it-or-leave-it fashion, pretending 
a little. I suppose I am vain, for I fear I am so accustomed to folk 
wanting to know me, and not daring to ask to come.” To which 
Shaw again replies: “ She shan’t be brought round to your dressing- 
room as an appendage of mine, to be exhibited as my latest fancy. 
Will you never understand what I mean, when I say that I can 
respect people’s humanity as well as love their individuality? I 
should feel nice standing there between you. Of course she is 
greatly interested in you, as everybody else is; and she is quite 
capable of understanding your feeling. But you must manage it 
for yourself if you want to see her.” What is it all? Was there 
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A shrewdly edited and most 
entertaining anthology com- 
prising accounts of journeys 
made in England—on foot, on 
horse, awheel and  afloat— 
from the days of the Canterbury 
Pilgrims up to the present 
half-century, as recorded by 
notable writers through the 
ages. 304 pages, with 16 pages 
of illustrations. 15s. 
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something deeper in this triangle than we haye imagined? Or was 
it merelv Shaw’s innate and romantic Irish sensibility? Or merely 
that the finer shades of manners were once finer than they now 
are? . 


LETTERS TO MERLINE 1919-1922 | 
by RAINER MARIA RILKE Methuen, 10s. 6d. 

These letters, as Mr. Leishman writes in his introduction, “ were 
written during the months of preparation which culminated in the 
greatest creative period of Rilke’s life, and perhaps in the life of 
any poet.’ They must be among the most extraordinary love 
letters ever published. They are gracious, intimate, revealing, 
considerate, even sentimental but they are also an almost continuous 
prayer for Merline to keep away so that she shall not interfere with 
Rilke’s art. With great subtlety he elevates the concept of love by 
separation, though one feels that all he is trying to say is that 
Merline is commendable to him only to the extent that she can help 
in the artistic crisis of his life. 

All this sounds priggish and callous, a variation on Goethe’s x 
power of using everything within reach for his own creative ends. 
Dearly one would have liked to read Merline’s side of the 
correspondence, for she possibly was the only person in a position 
to judge. One feels no desire to deal harshly with him, for there 
is an urgency and humility in his attitude, and then the work he 
produced in this last period was worthy of all the cherishing he 
gave if. As Mr. Leishman writes: “whatever may be our final 
judgement upon him as a man (and here J would suggest that love 
speaks with better knowledge and knowledge with dearer love than 
has been revealed by many of his recent judges), there can be no 
doubt that in his scrupulous responsibility and fidelity to his poetic 
mission he displayed real heroism.” One has to admit that taken 
in isolation and again without Merline’s side of the correspondence 
some of the passages seem cold, even condescending: so, after 
praising separation he writes: “I know very well that all I am 
saying here imposes a very unequal burden upon us two: you are 
too much of a woman not to suffer infinitely under that postpone- 
ment of love which this task seems to imply. Moreover, in 
gathering my whole self together around my work, I am assuring 
myself of the means of my most abiding happiness; while you— 
at the present moment, at least—-when you turn towards your 
life, you find it encumbered with half-petrified duties. Don’t let 
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this discourage you, Dearest; you may be sure that all this will 
change.” . 

Whatever may be the truth of the relations of Merline and Rilke, 
the volume is most revealing on Rilke’s mind and his conception 
of the work of an artist. It comes through When he tells her to 
read a passage by Dauthenday in which he describes how persistent 
is his spiritual distress, his thought for “this calamitous Europe,” 
even when he is watching the beautiful dances of the. Javanese, 
especially the dance of the king with the three favourites. “ How 
beautiful it is,” Rilke comments of the description, “ My God, why 
does one spend one’s life in behaviour that wraps itself round one 
like a tight disguise, preventing one from realizing one’s invisible 
soul, that dancer among stars! ?” 

Seldom does one feel so intimately in the presence of a creative 
writer asin this volume. The letters, admirably translated by Mrs. 
Violet Macdonald, were written by, Rilke in French, though his 
correspondent was not a Frenchwoman. 


STEPHEN CRANE by JOHN Berryman Methuen, 15s. 


John Berryman who writes the study of Stephen Crane in 
Methuen’s American Men of Letters Series is a young poet and 
critic. He has a style which is oddly rough, sometimes almost 
disordered. It seems ever to be seeking strange elevations and to 
be shy of the more conventional ordering of a sentence or of syntax. 
The effect is more than a mannerism, and though at times trouble- 
some, it has its conscious effect upon the matter. It seems strangely 
appropriate in a life of Stephen Crane, for it seems to symbolise 
his romantic, disorderly and incalculable life. Crane died in 1900. 
at the age of twenty-eight and it cannot be said that he has since 
received any consistent recognition. The Red Badge of Courage 
stands out from the rest of his work as a great and formative 
achievement. It is the story of the mind of a new young Northern 
soldier as it accustoms itself to war during two days in and out of 
his first action. Though it had success on its first publication in 
America it is interesting to recall that the recognition of Crane’s 
greatness as a writer came from England. The reviews of the time 
compared him with Tolstoi and Zola. Mr. Berryman has studied 
the whole of Crane’s life and career afresh and the wide influence 
he asserted on Conrad, Willa Cather, Ernest Hemingway, Theodore 
Dresier, Sherwood Anderson, Sandburg, Sinclair Lewis, T. E. 
Lawrence and F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
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THE EXILED by Francis AMBRIERE Staples Press, 9s. 6d. 


This is Erik de Mauny’s translation of Francis Ambriére’s Les 
Grandes Vacances. It is one of the most honest, sensitive, and, if 
one can use the term, comprehensive record of the life of a 
prisoner-of-war produced by the last war. Captivity is thought to 
be monotonous, but this Ambriére’s narrative never becomes. He 
is far too aware of the changing moods of his own mind, and though 
he never neglects the sordid, he has moments of kindliness, and 
conditions have to be very severe for him to lose his sense of 
humour. 


Those who study the contrast of national types should study 
Ambriére in contrast with some American war-books. The American 
writers are too intent on a four-letter word blustering attempt to 
horrify the reader. Ambriére shows that unconquerable intelligence 
of the French. It-may not always be an invigorating intelligence. 
At times circumstances drives it into irony but it remains an 
intelligence. So the early phase of the war is described as “ the 
Eunuch’s War,” and the French title of the volume, Les Grandes ~ 
Vacances, shows the quality: his story concludes with the words, 
“the longest of summer holidays was over.” 


It is difficult to give an impression of the volume from a single 
quotation, for its strength lies in the variety of the whole. The 
detail has a quality of the unexpected which gives the narrative, 
even in moments of brutality, an encouraging liveliness. So he 
describes how German N.C.O.s in the kommandos used their belts 
on the prisoners, “the iron buckle engraved with the name of the 
good old German God, making a resounding thud as it landed on 
human flesh; caused my friend Delécluze, his back criss-crossed 
with bloody weals, to say one day: ‘They flogged me with their 
Gott mit uns—they’ll use anything to beat a man with, even 
religion! ?” One concludes this volume not only with an impres- 
sion of its complete honesty, but with some increased faith in 
humanity. 


THE MASTERS by C. P. Snow Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Snow continues successfully the ambitious series of novels 
in which his narrator, Lewis Eliot, a Fellow of a Cambridge College, 
portrays the life of his time. In the present volume the theme is 
well defined. In the Lodge of the College the Master is dying and 
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the whole plot centres on the election of his successor and all the 
characters are illuminated by their relation to that central action. 


It is a theme that Trollope might have chosen, and yet Mr. 
Snow’s method is very different from that of Trollope. For Trollope 
would have been light-hearted, satiric and humorous, assuming and 
asking us to assume that the story had been devised mainly for 
entertainment. Mr. Snow’s vision of life is more profound. He is 
concerned about the nature of living, and the strange enigma of 
temperament and circumstance and fate. 

It might be urged that his gifts are not equal to his seriousness. 
These Fellows of his College, they seem all to lack distinction, to 
be dispossessed of enquiring minds, never to be aware of the life 
outside their own circle, selfish and self-centred and devoid of 
humour. Yet it would be unwise to accept this criticism too easily, 
for what, at first sight, may seem an absence of diversity is, in fact, 
a conscious concentration. There isea classical simplicity of design 
in Mr. Snow’s work. This gives it an absorbing and enduring 
quality, and makes this volume stand out in the ranks of 
contemporary fiction. 


FRAGILE by Jean-Louis Bory Staples, 9s. 6d. 


Staples Press continue their translations of French novels, which 
they began with Georgius’s My Fair Lady, with Jean-Louis 
Bory’s Fragile. This is a remarkable study of France immediately 
after the Occupation seen through the life of a young Frenchwoman 
who has been deported during the war, and an American soldier 
who becomes a deserter because of his love for her. Bory has 
that gift of describing the physical world, the immediate sensuous 
world which makes much in Colette’s writing memorable. It aids 
him in giving a poignant and cruel reality to these scenes of a 
France still abnormal from Occupation conditions. Ultimately, 
despite all the stark realism, there is a tenderness in Bory’s work. 
It appears most clearly in the scenes describing the love of 
Madeleine for the young G.I. Here, with genuine power he brings 
out the inevitable sordidness of conditions and the strange mixed 
longings and desires of his characters. The G.I. is perhaps 
conceived somewhat more as a type than is Madeleine. Her desire 
to love, her memories of her normal life before the war, and the 
brilliant descriptions of her sufferings in massed female captivity, 
show that Bory is a novelist of genuine power. 
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A BREEZE OF MORNING by CHARLES MORGAN 
Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 


Whatever may be the disputes about Mr. Morgan’s quality as a 
writer it must be admitted that he is story-teller of rare distinction. 
Here he takes the theme of a group of young men and women and 
their loves, seen through the eyes of a school-boy who is himself in 
love with one of the young women. It could all be very common- 
place and yet a certainty of design, a sense of form, musical almost 
in its formality, gives this novel, as it gives all else of Mr. Morgan’s 
work, a place apart in contemporary fiction. It is as if he were the 
spiritual child of Meredith in the more lyrical moods and with 
fewer cosmic preoccupations. The Meredithian memory is enhanced 
by a classical motive which is worked out in an imaginative relation- 
ship to the main theme. 

All this should be conceded generously, and the more fully 
because Mr. Morgan’s successin France and in some other foreign 
countries has made certain of his English critics surly in considering 
his work. Yet with all its merits this novel seems to miss some 
essential quality. Set in the beginning of the century it misses all 
the complex problems and feelings which make up our age of 
anxiety. Of course a novelist has the right to choose any period, 
forwards or backwards, but one cannot escape the conclusion that 
Mr. Morgan’s choice has made things easier both for himself and 
his reader. Humanity is on the march, and the novelist, if his art 
is to retain a high place, must march with it. This, one feels, Mr. 
Morgan with all his great talents refuses to do. 


THEODORE DREISER by F. O. Matruressen. Methuen, 15s. 


A certain air of sadness and disappointment hangs around this 
book. Matthiessen was Professor of American Literature at 
Harvard. His tragic death in 1950 removed one of the most 
accomplished figures in American criticism. The manuscript of this 
volume, which he had contracted to write for the American Men of 
Letters Series, was found among his papers when he died. 

The disappointment lies in the fact that this is a description of 
Dreiser’s achievement, not a re-assessment. Yet a re-assessment is 
long overdue as Lionel Trilling emphasised lately in The Liberal 
Imagination. ‘Trilling, discussing one of Dreiser’s last works, The 
Bulwark, wrote: “ Dreiser’s religious affirmation was offensive; the 
offence lies in the vulgar ease of its formulation as well as in the 
comfortable untroubled way in which Dreiser moved from nihilism 
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vealing the masterly fashion 
in which he arrived at his 
more accurate conclusions. 
This book results from a 
study of all that he wrote on 
the subject, containing all the 
illustrations that he made of 
the heart. It is therefore 
comprehensive. The draw- 
ings are beautifully repro- 
duced. The author’s studies 
of Leonardo da Vinci and his 
work over many years will 
make this book profitable 
reading by all who are in- 
terested in the man as well 
as the subject. 
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to pietism. The Bulwark is the 
fruit of Dreiser’s old age, but if we 
speak of it as a failure of thought 
and feeling, we cannot suppose that 
with age Dreiser weakened in 
mind and heart. The weakness 
was always there. And in a sense 
it is not Dreiser who failed but a 
whole way of dealing with ideas, a 
way in which we have all been in 
some degree involved. Our 
liberal progressive culture tolerated 
Dreiser’s vulgar materialism with 
its huge negation, its simple cry 
of ‘ Bunk,’ feeling that perhaps it 
was not quite intellectually ade- 
quate but certainly very strong, 
certainly very real. And now, 
almost as a natural consequence, it 
has been given, and is not unwill- 
ing to take, Dreiser’s pietistic reli- 
gion in all its inadequacy.” 

One finds nowhere in Matthies- 
sen’s volume a similar perspective. 
Like so many Americans of a cer- 
tain generation he admired Dreiser, 
and read the novels as they first 
appeared. There are indications 
that later he came to realise the 
muddle that lay in them, the con- 
fused thought, the sham parade of 
strength. But all this has not been 
coalesced into a consistent argu- 
ment. One has to remember that 
when he died Matthiessen had not 
revised the volume beyond pencil- 
ling many alterations and correc- 
tions in the manuscript. If he had 
re-worked the whole text again 
much might have come up for revi- 
sion. Yet for English readers, to 
whom he must remain just another 
novelist and not a symbol of a 
generation, this will serve as a use- 
ful introduction to Dreiser’s work. 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY by Derek Stanrorp Peter Nevill 12s. 6d. 


This is an honest and enthusiastic study of Christopher Fry by 
one who has known him personally since they were in the Forces 
together. Mr. Stanford’s main deficiency ‘as a critic is that he 
seems somewhat to lack a sense of humour. It comes out in his 
contrast of Fry and Anouilh. He seems almost a little sad that 
Fry should ever have given himself to rendering L’Invitation au 
` Chateau as Ring Round the Moon. “To describe,” Mr. Stanford 
writes, “the plot or dramatis personae of Anouilh’s human puppet- 
show would add nothing to the appreciation of the playwright 
purposed in these pages. Sufficient to say that it can be considered 
as a rather better variation on the time-old theme of intrigue in 
which the French theatre excels. Regarded in this light, Ring 
Round the Moon is an ingenious and diverting play; it is only 
when Anouilh and Fry are compared that one is led to voice a 
protest.” 


All this is a little too solemn and it is not surprising to find that 
Mr. Stanford puts the tragedy, The Firstborn, as the greatest of 
Mr. Fry’s work. This is a judgement difficult to discuss for 
probably few of us have seen the play in the theatre. Yet he deals 
faithfully with all the plays, and the comedies are not neglected. 
He does pierce beneath the superficial criticism of Fry, and shows 
that his gifts cannot be assessed merely by a tribute to the liveliness 
of the language. For Fry has achieved a union of language and 
drama and he has succeeded by his imagery in breaking through 
the dull realism that has clouded so much of our contemporary 
stage. He realises that Fry has a strong and subtle mind and that 
there lies the promise for the future. Of the cosmic mystery, Mr. 
Stanford writes, “ Fry has a powerful and continuous awareness. 
He quotes Fry’s own comment that “the inescapable dramatic 
situation for us all is that we have no idea of what our situation is. 
We may be mortal. What then? We may be immortal. What then?” 
Man has accustomed himself to life only by a “ domestication of — 
the miracle.” Poetry is the language in which he escapes from this 
self-devised routine; it is, to quote Fry again, “the language in 
which man explores his own amazement.” Mr. Stanford’s careful 
study is, possibly, more satisfactory in exploring Fry’s language and 
thought than his undoubted skill as a dramatist. But it is an 
interesting interim estimate of the most promising dramatist now 
at work in the English theatre. A volume such as this should have 
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an index, and a complete list of the performances of Fry’s plays 
and of his works. 


AUDEN by RicuardD Hoceart. 
Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d. 


Criticism of contemporary literature is never easy, unless one is 
a disciple or an enemy. Mr. Hoggart is neither. He is making 
an honest and admirable attempt to assess Auden in mid-career, 
while maintaining objective standards of judgement. 

Here for the first time we have a full critical assessment of all 
the elements in Auden’s early verse which were most tiresome: 
“Even the fact that periphrasis has a long literary ancestry,” 
Mr. Hoggart writes, “does not justify lines like these: they are 
in a bad sense, smart :— : 

‘|... the peace which that old man provided, 
Of the sobriquet of Tiger senilely vain.’ 
(Of Clemenceau.) 
‘the naughty life-forcer in the Norfolk jacket.’ 
(Of Shaw.) 
‘, ... the neat man 
To their East who ordered Gorki to be electrified.’ 
(Of Lenin.) ” 

And who were ‘the Bavarian cvclists’? And what was 
‘Coglan’s coffin’? ” Mr. Hoggart while condemning all this fully 
realises that Auden in his early period was making a real effort 
to become a popular poet. He was unable to rediscover myth so 
he fell back too often on preaching and satire, “the flourish of 
the governess in the dead of night giving the universe nought for 
behaviour.” As the late Michael Roberts, the most distinguished 
critic of Auden and his contemporaries, said, they were trying 
to create a new poetry that was “popular, elegant and contem- 
porary.” Following the failure to discover a mythology Auden used 
psychological or sociological camment, based upon an approach 
to civilisation which arose from anxiety rather than from a formal 
criticism. This element of anxiety, and fretfulness disguised some- 
times by irony and humour, remains with him from the early 
poems into the later work. Soin The Age of Anxiety: — 

“Lesser lives retire on their savings 
Their small deposits of starches and nuts.” 
Mr. Hoggart makes a careful survey of Auden’s transition from 
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the early verse to the later poems which are philosophical 
and religious: “The most important creditors—as important as 
Freud or Marx earlier—have been Kierkegaard and Niebuhr.” The 
‘mood now is far more serious, with dullness sometimes instead 
` of the liveliness of the early poems. If the thought is seldom pro- 
found there is a new sense of responsibility. So, “At the Grave 
of Henry James” he asks for intercession to be made “ For the 
treason of all the clerks.” 
“ Because the darkness is never so distant, 

And there is never much time for the arrogant 

Spirit to flutter its wings, 

Or the broken bone to rejoice, or the cruel to cry 

For Him whose property is always to have mercy, 

the author 

And giver of all good things.” 

It may be questioned whethes Mr. Hoggart. does justice to 
Mr. Auden’s lyrical gift. He may not be much of a thinker, and 
he may take such thought as he has too solemnly—it was a fault 
of his generation—but at his best there is a magic in his control 
over words. 


JOHN BUNYAN by Henri TALON. Rockliff 25s. 


Bunyan is a great but neglected writer. As Professor Talon 
writes, “ he is treated with a polite discretion which suggests that 
though they may have read him as a duty, they have not enjoyed 
him.” Professor Talon’s own work was very warmly received when 
first published in French in 1948 and the present English transla- 
tion is to be welcomed. This is an example of the type of criticism 
the French do so well. It has no new documentation and ultimately 
little that is new in judgement, but by a scholarly analysis of the 
whole of the existing literature it makes a synthesis which has 
all the merit of an original conception. Professor Talon approaches 
his theme with a genuine enthusiasm which may stir the con- 
sciences of those who have neglected Bunyan. So he writes in 
defence of The Pilgrims Progress: ‘ And anyone who can read 
the book without experiencing some of the delight that the author 
felt in its creation must indeed have a grey soul and a joyless 
heart; so must the reader who fails to grant ‘a willing suspension 
of disbelief’ to the artist who believed with such energy in his 
own allegory. So, finally, must the man who fails to feel the 
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charm of a work whose morality, metaphysics and theology borrow, 
by a sort of miracle, perhaps unique in literature, the laughs, 
games and fears of childhood. ” Professor Talon’s task ; is to define 
Bunyan’s literary skill and to define his place as a religious and 
political thinker. Hes, at all times, assisted by his easy familiarity 
with the relevant literature. Of the peculiar quality and strength 
of Bunyan’s narrative he writes: “he ends up by believing in the 
physical reality of his symbols as much as in the doctrine which 
they express. And it is this childlike faith, coupled with his rich 
human experience, that makes him a great poet.” In discussing 
Bunyan’s religious experience Professor Talon is particularly happy 
in comparing him with modern writers. There is often, he suggests, 
a difference of vocabulary but an identity of thought. Is it too 
much to hope that Professor T'alon’s volume will lead some English 
scholar to the detailed study of Bunyan’s syntax and vocapulaiy 
which still remain largely unexplored? 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE Selected by W. S. Lewrs 
Introduction by R. W. KETTON-CREMER Folio Society, 17s. 6d 


As far as Horace Walpole can be represented by a selection the 
present volume is as good as can be ever achieved, and the Folio 
Society have maintained their expected high standard of produc- 
tion. It can of course be urged that as with Byron there is no 
alternative between taking Horace Walpole in the mass or not at all. 
Some four thousand of Walpole’s letters have survived, so a selec- 
tion of seventy-three, however carefully chosen, will never give that 
impression of amplitude which is a part of Walpole’ s main charm. 
Not without the whole product of his industry can one refute that 
‘charge of indolence to which he so often confesses. 

The selection itself was in the hands of W. S. Lewis, that legen- 
dary figure in literary scholarship whose work at New Haven on 
the Walpole manuscripts has been one of life-long devotion. Yale 
University, with the manuscripts of Walpole, Boswell, and George 
Eliot and so much supporting scholarship, is rapidly becoming one 
of the great world centres of literary study. ‘Twenty-six years ago 
Mr. Lewis made a selection of Walpole letters to show the varied 
elements of his life and interests and now, working on the same 
principle, he finds that of his seventy-three letters sixty-nine were 
in the first collection which, as he adds, “indicates a certain steadi- 
ness of opinion.” 
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Two of the letters are printed for the first time and in one of 
them Walpole answers the charge that he was responsible for 
Chatterton’s death. “My story,” he wrote to the Countess of 
Upper Ossory, “was clear as daylight, I am gs innocent as of the 
death of Julius Caesar, I never saw the lad with my eyes, and he 
was the victim of his own extravagance two years after all 
correspondence had ceased between him and me—and yet I hate to 
ke the talk of the town, and am more inclined to bear this aspersion, 
than to come again upon the stage .... The whole foundation of 
the accusation is reduced to this. If I had been imposed upon, my 
countenance might have saved the poor lad from poisoning himself 
for want, which he brought on by his own excesses.” 

Mr. Lewis has skilfully introduced every aspect of Walpole’s 
life, and his selection leads one to hope that the great Yale Edition 
of the letters may be one day finished. If one had to register a 
complaint it might be to suggest that Gray does not figure amply 
enough, for was not the breach with Gray the great emotional crisis 
of Walpole’s life? 
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HIS illustration by Eric Fraser is from the Folio Society 

edition of THe Reicn or Nero by Tacitus: a vivid 

contemporary account of political intrigue, court scandal 
and military history in an age notorious for its license and 
cruelty. The book is not for sale—it is being produced by the 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


E have the pleasure of publishing in this issue Lionel 
Trilling’s important article on “ The Roots of Modern Taste 
and William Dean Howells.” 

Lionel Trilling first became known in this country for his book on 
E. M. Forster. It seemed strang that Forster, so European, so 
English, so much a project of Cambridge and of King’s College, 
should find his best interpreter in a Professor from Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. But Trilling is far more than a Columbia 
Professor. His novel The Middle of the Journey was a clear inter- 
pretation of much that is confused in American intellectual life and 
in politics. His volume of essays The Liberal Imagination is one of 
the best things to have come from America since the days when 
Edmund Wilson wrote in a more reasonable mood. 

* ' + * 

We hope in each issue to have one article on the present situation 
in the Arts. Sometimes this will be a Chronicle, but most often it 
will deal with one institution, or with some outstanding current 
problem. In the present number we begin this series with a general 
article on the Arts Council by W. E. Williams. The Arts Council 
is finding that rising costs with no increase in its budget are affecting 
its activities. Mr. Williams, the Secretary General of the Council, 


attempts to define policy under these changed conditions. 
k * * 


Our increasing search for short stories still yields only a very 
limited number that seem worthy of reproduction. Gwyn Jones’s 
work in this most difficult of forms seems outstanding. He has a 
strange combination of compassion and cruelty held together by a 
poetic quality in the prose itself. Miss K. M. Carroll is a new 
writer and her delicate story ‘ God and the Faun ” is distinctive and 
is very much removed from Gwyn Jones’s more robust imagination. 

* k 4 
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In our next issue we look forward to publishing a closely argued . 
criticism of Jean Anouilh by Merlin Thomas. Anouilh’s popularity 
has been so exceptional that it is strange that so little has been 
written about him in England apart from newspaper comments on 
his plays as they have*appeared. On this Merlin Thomas writes: 

the main, the critics have not understood him, do not seem to faye 
made much effort to do so, and have thus been mis-leading, un- 
informed and superficial. The Times is an honourable exception and 
what I have just said applies to a great deal of what has been said on 
Anouilh in, for instance, the Sunday Times, Observer, News 
Chronicle, Daily Herald, and Evening Standard.” 


x * * 


It is with particular pleasure that we shal! publish in the same issue 
John Whiting’s “ Writing for Actors.” Mr. Whiting is an actor and 
a playwright. He is now appearing in Much Ado at the Phoenix. 
Readers will remember the controversy caused by his play A Penny 
for a Song and the still greater controversy aroused by his Arts 
Council Prize Play The Saints Day. The critics did not like it, but 
most of the creative minds in the English theatre rallied to its: 
defence. 
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OLD AGE 
A Short Story .- 
GWYN JONES 


N what morning, in what golderi summer, had he come to the 

big house first? And why, why, should he have come to: it 

now? ‘Thinking of it, he sighed, and saw his breath steam thin 
and white in the wintry air. The gravel drive was speckled with 
rime, and there were ferns of frost over the front windows. He 
moved his feet feebly but resentfully on the iron scraper. It would 
be cold in there, and he was not such a youngster now. 

He stood all hunched as the bell called tremulously into the hall. 
Everything looked smaller, but he was used to that. And everything 
looked shabby and more worn—and he was used to that too. He 
had a habit these last years of forcing his tongue rapidly against his 
upper gums, which gave him, as now, a champing monkey-like look. 
Chup-chup-chup was the sound he made, as he stood there waiting 
Chup, oh chup-chup-chup. 

The door had opened, a middle-aged woman (he thought she 
looked like one of the Lloyds from down by the sea) was offering 
to take his hat and coat and stick. The hat he gave up with 
misgiving, but he kept his coat close-buttoned, and the rubber-shod 
stick squeaked its owner’s protest through the chilly hall and up the 
yellowing staircase. He gave the balustrade a hostile rap: houses 
like this were nothing to him now, for he had come a long way 
‘from the mountain. He felt inside his coat for his watch chain, 
chupping with satisfaction as he found it safe. Nothing like gold, 
he told himself. And nature’s other gold, the sunshine—he 
shivered—that too was gcod for old fellows like him. 

And then from the head of the stairs he saw the door, white- 
painted still, with its gold-edged panels and the same white china 
knob. “She wouldn’t hear you,” said the woman, polite and 
indifferent. “Would you please to go inside?” 

But he knocked, as he had knocked before, and his fingers grew - 
cold on the door knob before he turned it and the door opened. 


* * * 


He had come down from the mountain, all that lifetime ago, 
looking for a pony. A scrawny pony rising twelve hands, with a 
bushed yellow mane, which had thrown him the day before and 
galloped down the mountain road. He remembered still the sickness 
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of heart with which he reached home after hours of walking. His 
father said little that night, but in the morning, before the sun rose 
over the hill, he had climbed to the loft and shaken him by the 
shoulder. “Get up,’ he said roughly, “and find the pony.” There 
was barely light enough to see the gaunt face bent over him, but he 
knew him by the leather and peat and sheep-ointment of which he 
always smelled. “ And don’t come back without him!” 

The words frightened him, as well they might, for his father was 
a hard man since his mother died. He rose without a word, reaching 
for his clothes in the summer dark, huddling himself into them. As 
his stockinged feet touched the ladder that led downstairs, he heard 
the outer door close behind his father. He ate cold potatoes and 
bread, drank buttermilk, and then went out on to the hillside. The 
plain lay dark and slumbrous far below, and away beyond it was the 
gloomed and lifeless sea. He knew no time by the clock, but the 
first daylight was now fingering its way over the crags behind him. 
Somewhere up there, their feet delicate among moss and heather, 
moved his father and their dog Fan, for it had been a bad year 
for sheep, and sheep were their life. Stooping, he rubbed his hands 
on dewy grass, and at that moment felt the earth heave and wake, 
and straightway a light hard as flint glittered past the rocks and 
into the sky. 

He began to walk, following the brook to the mountain road. A 
sheared ewe with a lamb bigger than herself glared at him from 
_ yellow eyeballs, then bleated and ran off, her black feet scuffing 
outwards on the lumpy turf; the first birds were twittering in the 
` birch bushes. By the time he reached the top farm folk were astir; 
dogs walked out at him, yawning and then frisking a welcome. But 
as he walked downhill, neither at farm nor at hquse was there news 
of the pony. Most of the head-shakers clearly thought him a fool 
to have lost it. His spirits, which had brightened with the July 
morning, were clouding again. The sky was an early-day blue, but 
milk-hazed at the verges, and the sea sparkling out to the horizon. 
Coming near the plain, he wondered which way he should go. He 
felt himself a foreigner here, as though people would laugh at his 
hill clothes and not understand his speech. So he was careful to 
call only at the cottages of those who looked poor as himself, or to 
speak on the road with labourers or those who carried burdens. 
Some were curt with him, some over-friendly, but none could tell 
him of his pony. l 

The morning was wearing on, he had walked a long way and come 
to feel hungry. By a stony bank he stopped to gather whinberries, 
and soon his lips were purpled with their juice. But this made him 
yet hungrier, and he had not a halfpenny in his pocket. His one 
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treasure, a hare’s foot, hung from his neck down on to his chest, and 

he was continually making sure it was next his skin and safely out 

rie For the gods of the humble serve best when close and 
idden. 

It had grown hot. Even the haze was now burnt from the horizon. 
The roadside grass was soiled with dust, the ash leaves hung sapless. 
Down on his hands and knees, he drank deeply from a brook, 
splashed water over hair and neck, grimaced when he saw the sleek 
drowned body of a rat a few yards further down. 

And then he saw the horses. Or did he dream them into life? 
In a white-railed meadow, on a flashing sward, how proudly they 
_ cropped the emerald grass or arched their lovely necks, Creatures 
of fire and air they seemed, all golden in the golden light, and young 
as the day’s dawn. He stood a long time counting them, seven 
mares and their stallion, strong and slim as a sunbeam. He called 
to them, and they looked towards him with their huge soft eyes, 
and the stallion shrilled and whistied his way among the mares, 
their master and their slave. But the boy went on calling gently, and 
holding out his hand, and first one and then two and then three of 
the mares came shyly over to him. He stood with his thighs and 
chest pressed to the rails, rubbing their heads, combing and stroking 
their manes. Never had he seen heads so slender, felt hair so flowing 
and fine. From a distance the stallion watched him keenly, ever and 
again throwing up his head and snorting through his sunny nostrils. 
His mane tossed in the air like aureate rain. He was curious, a 
little piqued; he would await this new human if he entered the 
meadow, but was too proud to seek him out at the rail. 

This the boy knew, watching his sparkling eye and restless head. 
And he sighed for joy as the stallion swept against his favourite 
mare and made little love-bites along her haughty yet submissive 
shoulder. 

He had forgotten his tiredness and hunger. He lived in the 
animals before him. ‘The sunshine which glossed their backs glowed 
on him too, the same grass grew about their feet, their nostrils 
stretched to the same scents of summer. In his neck, his back, his 
legs, he felt the muscles of the stallion. And as the stallion bared 
his creamy teeth to nuzzle the mare’s shoulder, his own teeth showed 
between his purple lips and snapped laughing at the air. 

“You laugh, animal, do you?” 

The voice, like a wet black strap, slashed the sunshine from his 
back. He turned, frightened, and saw a man with his stick raised 
as though to strike him. “ Please,” he cried, “ please!” The stick 
clattered on the rail and the mares went kicking over the turf. It 
was a red, sodden, moustachioed face which stared into his. “ What 
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_ are you, animal?” And before he could speak: “ Pan,” said the 
slapping, wet voice, “by God, it’s Pan!” 

“ Please,” he said again, finding no-sense in the words, and his 
eye sideways on, the stick. One of the mares came cantering back 
to them, and he felt her nose push at the small of his back. “ It was 
the horses when I saw them. For I have lost my horse.” 

“For he has lost his horse!” mimicked the voice. He pulled ari 
ogre’s face, so that the eyebrows sprouted and spread and the long 
horns of his moustache looked threatening as a bull’s. “I say you 
are a horse thief, God damn you!” | 

“ No, please,” he said anxiously. “I was looking for my horse, 
that is all.” 

The eyes in the red face were small and blurred and cunning, 
the breath that seeped from the sodden mouth was hot and sweet. 
“Thieves everywhere,” he said. ‘‘Can’t trust your best friend.” 
The boy was growing harassed by his stare till he noticed that the 
- eyes had changed focus. “ Lodk,” he said suddenly, “look!” He 
made juicy clucking sounds against the roof of his mouth, and the 
stallion whinnied. Then he came up to the rails with a swirl of 
mane and tail, seeking the sugar the man took from his pocket. 
“Give him this.” The stallion looked at the boy suspiciously, then 
soft as moss his lips fumbled over the palm, found and closed, and 
they heard the teeth crushing ecstatically. The boy licked the sweet, 
damp place the horse had left. 

“ An animal from where?” the man was asking. “ But that’s ten 

miles away!” He pulled his ogre’s face, nodded rapidly. “ Come 
to the house, animal.” 
_ And so for the first time he saw the big house behind the green 
meadow. He saw it in silence, clutching his hare’s foot, frightened 
still of his guide, who shouted through the hall, “Anna, Anna!” 
and. when an aproned woman appeared, said roughly, “ Bring this 
boy food and, yes, by God, milk. In here.” 

Books, hundreds of books, a world of books to one who had seen 
only his father’s bible, were on the walls. Pictures—would he ever 
forget them?—one of a beautiful woman with bare shoulders from 
which he must be always forcing his eyes—and flowers in vases, and 
soft carpets, and carafes of yellow liquor—things he had never seen: 
and did not know existed. The small blurred eyes watched him eat 
as they would watch a dog; and as with a dog which has been given 
all ‘that is good for him, there was no offer of more. 

“So the animal is afraid to go home?” He poured whisky and: 
drank. “Then Til give you a horse, God rot me!” Fright and 
rapture tore at the boy, and a vision of the stallion free on the 
mountain. “No, by Jesus,” swore the red-faced man, “ but one with 
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four legs all the same!” Whisky splashed on the table ae “Did - 
you ever hear of. Black Cherry?” As though you would! The 
Consort Stakes, which year was it? I rode that horse, I brought 
him home like thunder when no other jockey, finished the course. 
Christ, if I wasn’t a fat sack of misery and guts, I’d do it again 
with the stallion!” He groaned, toasting the bare shoulders in the 
portrait, and the boy thought him like his own lost pony come to a 
bad place in the bog, the whisky his rope-end, “What will you 
do forahorse,eh?” ` 

“Anything. Anything I would do, please.” 

“Then God damn me, so you shall! Go upstairs ”-—the voice 
grew sludgy—“ into the room I shall show you. Take off your 
clothes there and get into bed with the mistress ”—he swore oaths 
which made the boy wince—“ and then I’ll give you your horse.” 

His words had no meaning for the boy. And before he could 
find one, the hot strong breath was on his face, his arm was caught 
in a thick red hand, and he was being forced out and upwards along 
the silent stairs. “ There, ahead of you,” said the man, pointing. 
“Knock and go in, or. you get no horse.” And as the ‘boy stood 
puzzled and alarmed, “ Go,” he said savagely, “ now it’s gone so far, 
or by God Pil break your neck!” i 

And because the boy thought he meant it, and because he was used 
to obey, he walked slowly to the white-painted door with the gold- 
edged panels, and knocked, and knocked again, and with a bent head 


stood waiting, 
ok + * 


She heard the knock. So quiet, so timid, hardly more- than a 
scraped finger-nail it sounded. 

It was not. his knock then. Neither the furious fist blows by day, 
nor the furtive drumming in the dark. She sat upright in bed, 
staring at the door, wondering what to do. Mistress of the big 
house, ‘but-no mistress of herself. Marry him she would never, with 
his. red face and gross hands, his voice and monstrous oaths. Half | 
schoolboy lout, half swine in the garden of his own hopes. 

‘Again a gentle knocking. “ Who is it?” she called. 

There was no answer, and still she stared at the door. Earlier 
in the morning she had risen and dressed to go downstairs, but 
suddenly felt unable to face ‘him. Her day clothes lay about the 
room where she- had taken them off again, the yellow dress on its 
hanger outside. the wardrobe, just where the sunlight fell, the long 
white stockings with her shape still in them over the foot-rail of the 
bed. “Is it you, Anna?” 

“Please,” said a voice she did not know, “it’s me, a boy.” 

Did he say a boy? “A minute. A minute then.” She slipped 
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from bed, stood with her hand near the bolt. “ Did you say a boy? 
Who are you?” 

“Its me,” the voice said forlornly. “ I’ve lost my horse.” ° 

After silence he hgard surprised laughter, and felt his face go hot. 
He had never heard laughter so clear, so sunny, as that. “ Come in 
then,” she called, from where she was back in bed. “If you think 
your horse is here!” 

The door opened slowly, and she saw a boy in outlandish clothes, 
his hair the colour of wheat straw, his eyes brown, his lips pouting 
and empurpled. And oh, but he was frightened of her—of her, who 
had herself been frightened of so many. She thought he could not 
bring himself to look at her. 

And yet he saw her and her clothes and the sunny room more 
clearly than he had seen anything in his life before, save the horses 
that morning. And when he saw the pouring gold of her hair and 
the whiteness of her shoulders, it was the horses he thought of, and 
the caressing teeth of the stallion. 

“A boy after all,” she said. “ Well, what is it, boy ?” 

He looked towards her, and did not see the tautness behind her 
smile. “ The man said——” But he could not go on, for what had 
been meaningless downstairs was now a sacrilege so terrible that he ` 
could not speak of it. , 

“ He said?” 

“No,” he cried. “I am ashamed!” 

‘Tell me,” she said sharply. “ And tell me at once.” 

Her tone was so imperious that he fell into his habit of obedience. 
“ He said that if I came into this room and undressed and got into 
bed with the mistress, he — he would give me a horse.” Seeing her 
face whiten, he hung his head, hiding his eyes. “It was bad of me, 
but I was afraid.” 

“Tt was not bad of you,” she answered, “and we are all afraid 
sometimes.” She was silent for a long time, wondering at the brutish 
and pathetic oaf downstairs, wondering too at her own folly and 
weakness. And all this time tears burned the boy’s eyes, that he 
should insult this white and wondrous lady—and that he should be 
so far from a man as to cry at all. “ Well,” she said firmly, but her 
breast a-flutter, “ you shall have your horse.” When the boy looked 
up at her, he saw her cheeks reddened but her eyes bright and blue as 
harebells. “ You must undress and lie here on the edge of the bed.” 
She set her lips primly. “On the edge, you understand? You must 
not touch me. And then we shall send for him and see his face.” He 
noticed the queer lightness of her voice. “ Shall we, boy ?” 

Though she could not now see him, she knew he had not moved. 
“Oh, hurry up,” she called impatiently. “ We cannot take all day P’ 
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There was a loud and troubled sighing as he obeyed her, and’ her 
heart bumped violently as.his boots fell to the floor. In a panic she 
moved to the far side of the bed, spoke angrily to hide her fear. 
“Will you never be ready!’ He got into bed as softly as a cat, lay 
rigid on its edge, a deep channel between them. “ At last then!’ He 
did not look at her when she moved, but he heard the distant 
tumbling of a bell. 

It was the red-faced man who came to the room. “So you’ve 
done it!” he said, rage and wonder choking his voice. “I ought 
to kill you both.” 

Her hand ‘caught at the boy’s as she felt him flinch. “ It’s too late 
for threats,” she said. “ You’ve lost. So give the boy his horse.” 

He struck the bed-rail with his fist, that mad dazed gambler. “I 
haven’t welshed yet,” he said furiously. He looked at the boy’s 
peeled whiteness. “So it’s Pan first and the rest of the field 
nowhere.” In the mirror he saw his own bloated face and body- 
“God blast me, I was never a starter!” He began to laugh, the 
folds under his wet eyes, the fat under his chin trembling. 

“Get out!” she cried, more furious than he. 


= He stopped laughing, looked at the blood which oozed from his 


hand. “Are you sure you know the odds, mistress?” 

“Get out!” 

The door slammed behind him. “Weve won,” she whispered. 
“ Boy, weve beaten him!” 

She sank back on to her pillow, still clutching his hand. “ He was 
_afraid of me!” She in her turn began to tremble and laugh, and 
the boy saw the inside of her mouth pink as a hedgerose, the tiny 
glistening pebbles of the teeth, and the foxglove bell of her tongue. 
White and soft her nightgown as the lining of a beanpod, and her 
neckband finer than bog-cotton. “ You laugh,” he said, “ but it is 
the same, I know, as crying.” His fingers tingled as they touched 
the golden hair; her cheek, her chin, her throat were softer than 
the dove’s breast-feathers. “Do not cry,” he begged: “ Please, you 
must never cry!” 

Did her arms enfold him? Or had he sought, so clumsily at first, 
to calm her shaking body? He did not know, nor by what miracle 
his lips were in the hollow of her throat, his forehead under the 
hair’s waterfall. Nor could he tell, till his hands sought and found’ 
it, what heart it was that throbbed and leapt between them. They 
lay in a whorled and shelly chrysalis of light, time fallen from them 
with their garments. O bright young stallion trampling his lilied 
plain, his teeth on the mare’s white shoulder! Pasture fair he found 
her, long fields of flesh and rounded flower-topped hills, the smooth 
white ridges and warm luminous slopes, and golden mossy caverns 
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-out of the sun’s sight. All these she yielded tp to him, and these, 
he ranged in rapture and pride, till. at his strength’s end faltering 
and falling he entered the tenebrous valleys of sleep.. 

How long thereafter till like a white rod he sat-upright besite 
her? Her eyes were closed, her lips were fallen apart; sweat- -drops 
‘lay like pearls within her bosom. 'A strake of yellow sunshine 
reached out to her feet, and he knelt down to clasp and kiss them. 
Words, he prayed, if only there were words in this wide golden. 
heaven which was yesterday only the world! 


+ * * 


There had been words enough. Dully he heard them again, their 
hot and broken torrent thin now and brittle, tinkling like ‘brook-ice. 
Words, but for whom ? 

The old woman’ was drawn up high against her pillows, a white 
shawl gathered with a silver brooch beneath her chin. The hand 
lying outside the bedclothes was mittened, the fingers blue-skinned, 
transparent. Had the bed stood just there? The yellow dress hung 
here? The shaped white stockings? He did not turn his head, but 
sat with his hands grey as parrot-claws over, the crosspiece of his 
stick. Did it matter? 

Indeed, anything there could be between him and this white and 
wintry woman in the bed, had it ever mattered? Surely it was a 
dream! Only the horses were real. 

Sighing, he closed his eyes. He was a creature, that stallion, all 
of gold and fire. Something you could never forget. What height 
had he been now? His mane and tail, what length? 

He found he did not know. It was only at night he knew these 
things again. And he had learned to. wait. 

How withered she is, he thought. He was not half so ree and 
ugly as she. And never would be. Besides, he told himself meanly, 
he had his eyes, he could see, and he could hear. He measured his 
blessings against her, as ‘though she were his enemy. 

“Tf I could see you,” she said gently, “how changed your face 
would be. If I could hear you, how changed your voice.” Her 
face moved, she was smiling. “ Yet you were younger far than I.” 

The bones were aching in his feet. He was growing anxious for 
himself, here in this cold room, and he could not look at her without 
distaste. He rose stiffly, carrying his stick lest it squeak on the 
floor. Her eyes were closed, her blued lips fallen apart, and he 
looked wryly away. She is asleep, he lied. And stiffly he went out 
through the white door with its gold-edged panels, and downstairs 
to the waiting car. Flakes of snow had begun to fall, they stroked at 
his cold cheeks, marred his glossy toecaps. He must take care of 
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himself, great care. “For indeed, I ani not so young as I was,” 
he mumbled. 

_ Upstairs, for a moment it seemed to the old woman that her room 
was filled with sunlight. “You will not get a horse this time,” she 
jested, but the bedclothes made'no stir at her laughter. And then 
all was cold again. “You are not gone? ” she asked. “ Say you 
are not gone!” 

Tears burned her sightless eyes, ran down the furrows of her 
cheeks, touched her mouth and chin, and fell against the woollen 
shawl. ` They fell soundlessly as the snow outside, the quiet tears 
of age. “And in her age she wept with a new sorrow, not that she , 
was old and blind and lapped in hideous silence, but knowing that 
her golden hour had died from willing memory. Better to die, she 
whimpered,- oh, better to be dead! 

But time which had been so cruel to her was now grow ing kind, 
and her tears did not last long. Soon she was dozing, and soon she 
would sleep, and after sleep this new; small death at the heart would 
be less than the pain of waking again, to one so old, so tired, and 
herself so soon forgetful. 
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BILLY BUDD 
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ACT-INSPIRED fiction, whether in poetry or prose, reshaped 

into dramatic form and dissolved in music to form an opera—— 

such is the process of transmutation that has accompanied the 
creation of both of Benjamin Britten's full-scale operas. 

According to Edward Fitzgerald, there was an eighteenth-century 
Aldeburgh fisherman, by name Tom Brown, who was the actual 
prototype of Peter Grimes as described by George Crabbe in his 
narrative poem The Borough. When Montagu Slater came to turn 
this story into a libretto for Britten, he used the material of Crabbe’s 
poem, but completely changed the character of Grimes. In a lecture 
delivered at the Aldeburgh Festival of 1948 (reprinted in Two 
Cheers for Democracy), E. M. Forster reminded his audience of the 
words in which Crabbe described his hero. ‘ He is hard and dull, 
flinty, impervious to sensations, and it was a problem to Crabbe to 
make such a character suffer. ‘The mind here exhibited is one 
untouched by pity, unstung by remorse, and uncorrected by shame.’ 
And he gazes downward. Whereas Grimes in the opera is sensitive,’ 
touched by pity, stung by remorse, and corrected by shame, he 
needs no apparitions to remind him of his errors and he lifts up 
his eyes to the stars. We leave him with the knowledge that it is 
society who sinned, and with compassion.” Forster admits that after 
he had heard the opera a second time, his difficulties began to 
disappear, for he found he was prepared to accept it “as an 
independent masterpiece, with a life of its own.” Nevertheless, he 
could not help speculating what Peter Grimes would have been like 
had he himself written the libretto; and the zest with which he 
described how he would have managed the final scene, with the 
ghosts of the murdered apprentices rising out of the estuary, must 
have made an indelible impression on Britten that summer afternoon 
as he sat listening to this lecture on the hard benches of the 
Aldeburgh Baptist Chapel. Accordingly, when shortly afterwards 
he began to contemplate writing another full-scale opera and found 
his imagination irresistibly kindled by Herman Melville’s posthumous 
story of Billy Budd, Foretopman, it was to Forster as a collaborator 
' that he instinctively turned; and with characteristic courage Forster 
agreed at the age of 70 to set out on a new and hazardous career— 
as opera librettist. , 

The libretto of Billy Budd is the joint creation of E. M. Forster 
and Eric Crozier; and, as might be expected from Forster’s remarks 
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on Peter Grimes, it is conscientiously faithful to the spirit of 
Melville’s story. Melville calls Billy Budd, Foretopman “ An Inside 
Narrative,’ going out of his way to suggest that the story he is 
telling is a true one and to explain that this is the reason for some of 
. its crudities. “The symmetry of form attainable in pure fiction 
cannot so readily be achieved in a narration essentially having less 
to do with fable than with fact.” Indeed, it would appear that he is 
bent on a work of rehabilitation, for he quotes a completely distorted 
account of the events that led to the execution of Budd, purporting 
to come from a contemporary naval weekly chronicle, and explains 
that so far this.had been the only record of this strange affair. His. 
own narrative was begun in 1888 when he was 69, finished in 1891 
just before his death and not published till 1924. Possibly, he deliber- 
ately based ‘his book on events that had occurred on the United States 
brig-of-war Somers in 1842, when a midshipman and two petty. 
officers were condemned for mutiny by a drumhead court presided 
ovet by Lieutenant Guert Gansevoort, Melville’s cousin, and 
executed by hanging. But this seems unlikely, since Melville himself 
took pains to point out that the circumstances on board the Somers 
were completely different from those on board the Indomitable. 


The action of Billy Budd, Foretopman takes place on the seventy- 
' four H.M.S. Indomitable during the summer of 1797. This was. 
the moment when England had just suffered the naval mutinies of 
Spithead and the Nore. Conditions in the Royal Navy were 
particularly brutalising, cruel and horrible at the end of the eighteenth 
century; but however justified the men’s grievances may have been, 
those in authority were appalled by the hint of revolution at a time 
when every ounce of energy had to be put into the life-and-death 
struggle with France. 

In the story, the Indomitable is at sea alone, on her way to join 
the Mediterranean fleet. Like so many of the ships in the Navy at 
that time, she is short of her full complement of men: so when a 
passing merchantman named Rights-of-Man is sighted, a boarding 
party is sent off, and Billy Budd is impressed from her crew. Billy 
is a handsome, pleasant fellow, sound in heart and limb, whose only 
physical defect is an occasional stammer. He gets on well with 
everyone on board ship, and everyone likes him—except the master- 
at-arms, John Claggart. From the outset Claggart pursues him with 
hidden but implacable malevolence. Natural depravity is bent on 
corrupting natural innocence and encompassing its downfall. But 
in planning Billy’s destruction, he reckons without the ship’s captain, 
Edward Fairfax Vere, a bachelor of about 40, known throughout the 
Navy as “ Starry Vere.” A cultured, aristocratic man, popular with 
` both officers and men, and a shrewd judge of character, Vere 
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immediately sees through Ciageait’s ede charges against Billy. 
He confronts the sailor with the master-at-arms in his. cabin; but ` 
the horror of Claggart’s false accusation so staggers Billy that it 
brings out his lurking defect and his power to answer is momentarily 
taken from him by his stammer. He stands there, tongue-tied, 
transfixed, until a kindly gesture from the Captain releases something 
inside him, and he strikes Claggart a fierce blow with his naked fist. 
Claggart falls—dead. Captain’ Vere immediately summons a drum- 
head court. Billy is tried under the articles of war for striking and 
‘killing his superior in grade and is condemned to be hanged from the 
_ yardarm, a sentence that is carried out at dawn the following day. 

The only material respect in which Forster and Crozier have 
departed from Melville’s story is by letting Vere live to a ripe old 
-age—according to Melville, he was mortally wounded in a sea-fight 
a few years later just before Trafalgar—and introducing him in a 
Prologue and Epilogue where he appears as an old man ruminating 
on the past. At first he finds it difficult to recall the details of those 
early days; but what remains indelibly impressed on his mind is that 
in the faraway summer of 1797 someone had blessed him, someone . 
had saved him. Who was it? As recollection comes crowding back, 
he remembers his old ship the Indomitable and the strange, sad story 
of Billy Budd, Foretopman. 

The device of the Prologue and Epilogue is important for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, it places the action at a remove from 
the audience and. makes it easier for them to see it in perspective. 


_, This is particularly vital, since the final scene (the hanging) is so 


tense and its impact so overwhelming that time is needed for recovery. 
Secondly, the fact that the action is seen through the eyes of an old 
man who calls it to mind after the lapse of many years runs parallel 
to the case of Melville himself writing down at the age of seventy 
the yarn he had heard in his youth. Thirdly, it places the Captain 
at the centre of the story and shows that the tragedy—if tragedy it 
be—is not the tragedy of Billy Budd, the Handsome Sailor, whose 
only flaw was a physical stammer, but that of Starry Vere who by 
an accident of fate was placed in a tragic dilemma. As sole witness 
of Claggart’s death, he finds fate has thrust on him the power of 
life or death over a human being of whose innocence he is fully 
convinced, He allows himself to overrule the dictates of his heart— 
what Melville calls “the feminine in men ”—and the iron discipline 
of duty prevails. He lets Billy die. The fact that Billy understands 
and forgives him may be the means of his ultimate salvation, but 
cannot completely reassure him, for (as he cries out in the Epilogue) 
he could have saved him, and Billy knew it. 

. This focussing on Vere as the central character in the drama is 
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accentuated by the vocal casting. Claggart, as befits the villain of 
the piece, :s a bass: For maximum contrast, Vere (not Budd) is 
castasatenor. Billy is a baritone. 

By closely following their original, Forster and Crozier have 
produced a libretto that is written almost entirely in prose. The only 
exceptions are the words of some of the interpolated shanties, a 
blank verse passage for Claggart when he denounces Billy to the 
Captain, and Billy’s Ballad in the Darbies (Act. IV, Scene 1), 
twenty lines chosen from the thirty-two line poem with which 
Melville’s narrative ends. The seriousness of the subject and its 
.Tealistic treatment seem to have dictated this course, for lyrical verse 
on a nautical theme might easily have induced unfortunate echoes 
of W. S. Gilberts H.M.S. Pinafore. Much of Melville’s dialogue 
has been preserved intact: but Vere’s monologue after the court- 
martial and before he communicates the sentence to Billy (III, 2) 
is an original expansion of Melville’s,text “ Struck dead by an angel 
of God. Yet the angel must hang!” and the infamous depths of 
Claggart’s nature are revealed in an introspective soliloquy (II, 2), 
which does not occur in Melville, but for which there is the excellent 
operatic precedent of Iago’s Credo in Otello. 

Britten’s skill in setting this libretto is astonishing. The lyrical 
moments all arrive when they are needed; and after listening to such 
highly organised ensembles as the trio for the Novice, his Friend 
and a small chorus of sailors (I, 1) and the following quartet’ for 
Billy, Red Whiskers, Donald and Dansker (I, 1), the duet for two 
of the officers, “ Don’t like the French” (II, 1), the passacaglia duet 
between Billy and Dansker at the end of Act II with its refrain 
“Jemmy-Legs is down on you!” the duet between Billy and Vere 
when Billy enters the Captain’s cabin radiantly anticipating promotion 
and Vere realises the complete falseness of Claggart’s accusations 
(III, 2) and the officers’ trio at the end of the court-martial (III, 2), 
it is astonishing to find that the words of all the individual parts are 
written in prose and have no common metrical or rhyming scheme to 
help bind them together. 

What may be disconcerting to some listeners, however, is the fact 
that, although Britten uses well defined operatic forms—recitative, 
arioso passages, airs, ensembles, choruses &c.—at no point does 
Fe allow the musical form to complete itself and come to a full close, 
except at the end of the opera. He moves easily from one level of 
_ operatic intensity to another and welds together these various 
component parts with brilliant craftsmanship. Recitative flows into ` 
chorus, chorus into recitative, recititave into air, air into ensemble, 
without a moment’s hesitation. This means there are no separate 
numbers, no purple patches, that can be taken from their context as 
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in so many other operas, considered on their-merits as separate pieces 
of music and offered as a contribution to the musical anthologies that 
make up most concert programmes. Indeed, so marked is his 
deterniination to subordinate the. details and the separate parts to the 
architecture of the whole that he joins the scenes of an act by 
interludes so that the stream of music is continuous; and even where 
his four acts are divided from each other by intervals, he sees to 
it that in retrospect the opening of Act II picks up from the close 
of Act I and the opening of Act IV from the close of Act III. The 
only real caesura comes plumb in the middle of the opera—between 
Acts IT and ITT. 

Perhaps there is an analogy (though it should not be pushed too 
far) between the four acts of this opera and the four movements 
of a symphony—for instance, Britten’s String Symphony. The first 
act is not constructed according to the principles of Viennese first- 
movement sonata form like some symphonies—it is purely 
expository. All the characters are introduced singly or in groups, 
including the chorus. ‘The second act is the equivalent of a slow 
movement. It is a reflective serenade below decks in two parts. The 
first scene shows the Captain and some of his officers enjoying an 
after-dinner conversation, during which they hear distant singing 
from the berth-deck. In the second scene, sailors are singing shanties 
in the berth-deck before slinging hammocks for the night. Part of 
the third act serves as a scherzo, namely, the whole of the chase after 
the French frigate. The fourth act, like the last movement of a 
symphony, provides the musical denouement and resolution. ` 

Although the opera is lightly scored so that with good enunciation 
nearly every word is audible and fully intelligible, it is not always 
easy to listen to. The music is so profoundly impregnated with 
the psychology of the characters that there is an extraordinary 
ambivalence between the music and the action. A problem posited 
by the action may receive its solution in purely musical terms; and ` 
the listener must be prepared to recognise and accept this. Three 
specific instances may be of interest. 

Forster and Crozier have made an ingenious adjustment in their 
libretto by fusing together two separate characters from Melville’s 
story: the novice who receives a flogging for dereliction of duty and 
the afterguardsman who comes to Billy at night to bribe him with 
guineas. In the opera, the flogged Novice. becomes the cat’s-paw 
of Claggart who, trading on his terror lest he receive further 
punishment, forces him to tempt Billy against his will. The character 
of the Novice is so sympathetically drawn that one might justifiably 
criticise the fact that he never reappears after the temptation scene 
(II, 2).. But the pathetic saxophone phrase that accompanies his 
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entry in Act I when his friends try to support him after his flogging, 
“Ay, he’s lost for ever on the endless sea,’ and reappears when 
Claggart briefs him in Act II, Scene .2, occurs again later in the - 
opera without the Novice’s presence on the stage to draw attention 
to it. After the court-martial, Vere hesitates before going into the 
‘small stateroom next to his cabin to communicate the sentence to 
Billy who is waiting there. He sings “ Beauty, handsomeness, 
goodness, tt is for me to destroy you. I, Edward Fairfax Vere, 
Captain of the Indomitable, lost with all hands on the infinite sea”; 
and the Novice’s phrase appears in the turbulent orchestral 
accompaniment, bringing to Vere’s anguished mind an echo of the | 
Novice’s desolation at the pitiless brutality of the punishment devised 
by man for man. 

At this point in the opera occurs a bold stroke of genius. Melville 
says that’ when Vere communicated the finding of the court to the 
prisoner, “what took place at this interview was never known.” 
Forster and Crozier have faithfully “followed Melville in this, and 
the communication of the death sentence takes place off-stage at the 
end of Act III. The composer could have ignored the problem and 
allowed the curtain to fall on Vere’s exit. But this did not satisfy 
Britten, He keeps the curtain up for over a minute on an empty 
stage, while slow heavy chords for the whole orchestra, or strings, 
or woodwind, or brass, or horns, ranging through many degrees of 
volume, tell of the fatal interview behind the closed door. Nor is he 
content to leave it at that; but in the following act he is even 
more explicit when a similar but shorter procession of chords 
accompanies Billy’s farewell to the world——“ Pm strong, and I know 
it, and PU stay strong, and that’s all, and that’s enough,” 

The third instance traces the musical and psychological 
metamorphoses of a simple musical phrase. When the curtain rises 
on the first Act, two parties of men are holystoning the main-deck 
singing a shanty “O heave, O heave away, heave!” When a little 
later Billy Budd is impressed, he shouts a farewell to his old 
comrades on the Rights of Man and, as he does so, the musical 
phrase to which he sings the name of his former ship happens to be 
identical with that of the O heave away! chorus. Some of the officers 
an the Indomitable appear to misunderstand this greeting of Billy’s 
and take it as an unbecoming reference to the liberal (and therefore 
suspect) views expressed by Thomas Paine in his book The Rights 
cf Mon and, as the chorus echoes his phrase, order the decks to be 
cleared. In this way, the simple little motif unexpectedly becomes 
identified with the idea of revolution and mutiny and reappears . 
accordingly when the Captain and his officers are discussing Spithead, 
the Nore and the floating republic over their after-dinner glass of 
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wine (II, 1). The oboes bring it back in sinister guise when the 
Novice tempts Billy to join the men who are plotting mutiny (II, 2). 
It next appears in the last scene of all, when.Billy is hanged at the 
yardarm. Melville describes how at that moment an inarticulate 
noise like “ the freshet-wave of a torrent suddenly swelled by pouring 
showers in tropical mountains” burst forth from the men massed - 
on the shtp’s open deck. In the opera, they take up the mutiny theme 
in wordless- chorus, and it is developed as a presto fugal stretto. The 
effect is terrifying—it sounds as if the men were on the point of 
turning into a pack of wild beasts—but the officers on the quarter- 
deck order all hands to. pipe down, and through force of habit the. 
men gradually obey the command and disperse. There is'a final echo 
of the theme in the Epilogue (a similar passage having occurred in 
the Prologue) where Vere cries passionately “ O what have I done?” ~- 

The verdict on Billy Budd must be that between them Forster and ` 
Crozier have written one of the best and most faithful librettos.to be 
based on a literary masterpiec®, and Britten has created a score of 
outstanding psychological subtlety. The work rouses a wide range 
of emotions; but perhaps the dominant one is compassion— 
compassion for the weak and unfortunate, the homeless ones, the - 
victims of fate; compassion for suffering in all its forms. And 
when Billy Budd was produced last December at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, the capacity audiences at every performance 
showed by their rapt attention that they were fully conscious of the 
beauty and seriousness and importance of this new English opera. 
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VERY now and then in the past few years we have heard about 

the revival of interest in the work of William Dean Howells 
that we might soon expect. And certainly, if this rumour were. 
substantiated, there would be a notable propriety in the event. In 
‘the last two decades Henry James has become established as a great 
magnetic figure in our higher culture, In the same period Mark 
Twain has become as it were newly established—not indeed, like 
James, as a source and object of intellectual energy, but at least 
as a permanent focus of our admiring interest, as the representative 
of a mode of the American mind and temperament which we aré 
happy to acknowledge. To say that’Henry James and Mark Twain 
are opposite poles of our national character would be excessive, yet 
it is clear that they do suggest tendencies which are very far apart, 
so that there is always refreshment and enlightenment in thinking 
of them together. And when we do think of them together, diverse 
as they are, indifferent to each other as they mostly were, deeply 
suspicious of each other as they were whenever they did remember . 
each other, we naturally have in mind the man who stood between 
them as the affectionate friend of both, the happy admirer of their 
disparate geniuses, who saw so early the fulness of their virtues 
which we now take for granted. It would make a pleasant symmetry 
of thought if we could now know that William Dean Howells has 
>decome the object of renewed admiration, that he was being regarded, 
like his two friends, as a large significant figure in our literature. 
But the rumour of the revival is surely false. A certain number of 
people, but a very smali number, do nowadays feel that they might 
nnd pleasure in Howells, their expectation being based, no doubt, 
on an analogy with Trollope. And the analogy is fair enough. 
Howells produced in the ftee Trollopian way, and with the same 
happy yielding of the rigorous artistic conscience in favour of the 
careless fiow of life, although not in favour of the claims of a “ good 
story ;” and now and then, even in our exigent age, we are willing 
to find respite from the strict demands of conscious art, especially 
if we can do so without a great loss of other sanctions and integrities. 
Howells, it is thought, can give us the pleasure of our generic image 
of the Victorian novel. He was a man of principle without being a 
man of heroic moral intensity, and we expect of him that he will 
involve us in the enjoyment of moral activity through the medium 
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of a lively awareness of manners, and that he will delight us by 
touching on high matters in the natural course of gossip. 

This is a very attractive expectation and Howells does not really 
disappoint it. He is not Trollope’s equal, but at his best he is in 
his own right a very engaging novelist. Whether or not he deserves 
a stronger adjective that this may for the moment be left open to 
question, but engaging he undoubtedly is. And yet I think that he 
cannot now engage us, that we cannot expect a revival of interests 
in Howells—his stock is probably as high in the market as it will 
go. The excellent omnibus volume of Howells which Professor 
Commager recently brought out was piously reviewed but it was not 
bought. And when, last year, I imagined that it might be useful to 
my students to have a notion of the cultural and social situation 
which Howells described and therefore spent a considerable time 
talking about his books, I received the first anonymous letter I have 
ever had from a student—it warned me that the lapse of taste shown 
by my excessive interest in a dull writer was causing a scandal in the 
cafeterias, 

As an historical figure, Howells must of course always make a 
strong claim upon our attention. His boyhood and youth, to which 
he so often returned in memory in his pleasant autobiographical 
books, were spent in circumstances of which everyone must be aware 
who wishes to understand the course of American culture. Howells’ 
induction into the intellectual life gives us one of the points from 
which we can measure what has happened to the humanistic idea in 
the modern world. If we want to know what was the estate of 
literature a hundred years ago, if we want to be made aware of how 
the nineteenth century, for all its development of science and 
technology, was still essentially a humanistic period, we have only to 
take Howells’ account of the intellectual life of the Ohio towns in 
which he lived—the lively concern with the more dramatic aspects 
of European politics, the interest in the simpler problems of theology, 
or at least in the atheistic probability, the circulation of the great 
English reviews, the intimate knowledge of the English and American 
literature of the century, the adoration of Shakespeare, the general, 
if naive respect for learning. It was certainly not elaborate, this 
culture of little towns that were almost of the frontier, and we must 
not exaggerate the extent to which its most highly developed parts 
were shared, yet it was pervasive and its assumptions were general 
enough to support Howells in his literary commitment. In a log- 
cabin he read to the bottom of that famous barrel of books, he 
struggled to learn four or five languages, he determined on a life 
of literature, and his community encouraged his enterprise. And 
it is worth observing that, as he himself says, he devoted himself 
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to literature not so much out of disinterested love for it as out of 
the sense that literature was an institutional activity by which he 
might make something of himself in the worldly way. 

Howells’ historical interest for us continues through all his 
developing career. His famous pilgrimage to New England, his 
round of visits to the great literary figures of Massachusetts, is a 
locus classicus of our literary history. It culminated, as everyone 
remembers, in that famous little dinner which Lowell gave for him 
at the Parker House; it was the first dinner that Howells had ever 
seen that was served in courses, in what was then called the Russian 
style, and it reached its significant climax when Holmes turned to 
Lowell and said, “ Well, James, this is the apostolic succession, this 
is the laying on of hands.” Much has been made of this story, 
and indeed much must be made of it, for although Holmes probably 
intended no more than an irony-lightened kindliness to a very young 
man, his remark was previsionary, and the visit of Howells does 
mark a succession and an era, the beginning of an American literature 
where before, as Howells said, there had been only a New England 
literature. And then Howells’ uprooting himself from Baston to 

attle in New York in 1888 marks, as Mr. Kazin observes, the 
` shifting of the concentration of literary capital from the one city to 
the other. 

Howells’ historical importance is further confirmed by the position 
ke attained in the institutional life of American letters. Not long 
after Howells died, H. L. Mencken, who had been at pains to make 
kis name a byword of evasive gentility, wrote to regret his death, 
tecause, as he said, with irony enough but with some seriousness, 
there was now no American writer who could serve as the repre- 
sentative of American letters, no figure who, by reason of age, length 
of service, bulk of work, and public respect, could stand as a literary 
patriarch. And since Mencken wrote, no such figure has arisen. 
Howells was indeed patriarchal as he grew older, large and most 
fatherly, and if he exercised his paternity only in the mild, puzzled 
American way, still he was head of the family and took his 
responsibility seriously. He asserted the dignity of the worker in 
literature at the same time that he defined the writer’s place as being 
economically and socially with the manual worker rather than with 
the business man. He was receptive to the new and the strange; his 
defence of Emily Dickinson, for example, does him great credit. 
His personal and cultural timidity about sexual matters made him 
speak harshly of writers more daring in such things than himself, 
vet he fought effectively for the acceptance of contemporary 
European literature, and he was tireless in helping even those of 
the young men who did not share his reticences. Edmund Wilson 
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recently defined -the literary character of Stephen Crane by 
differentiating him from “the comfortable family men of whom 
Howells was chief,” yet Crane was in Howells’ debt, as were 
Boyesen, Hamlin Garland, Norris, and Herrick. 

He was not a man of great moral intensity, but he | was stubborn, 
and his comportment in the Haymarket affair marks, I think, the 
beginning in our life of the problem of what came to be called 
the writer’s “integrity,” and his novel A Hazard of New Fortunes 
is probably ‘the first treatment of the theme which became almost- 
obsessive in our fiction in the Thirties, the intellectual’s risking his 
class position by opposing the prejudices of his class. He was most 
intelligently aware of what was happening in American life, and his 
discontent is almost the more cogent because it was only intermittently 
courageous. He is not like Henry Adams or Henry James, who 
thought of -America in reference to their own grand ambitions. 
Howells’ ambitiousness reached its peak in youth and then 
compromised itself, or democr&atized itself, so that in much of his 
work he is only the journeyman, a craftsman quite without the 
artist’s expectably aristocratic notions, and in his life, although 
he was a child of light and a son of the covenant, he also kept up 
his connections with the Philistines—he was, we remember, the 
original James’s Strether; and when such a man complains about 
America, we do not discount, we do not resist, we listen and are 
convinced. His literary criticism still has force and point because it 
is so doggedly partisan with a certain kind of literature and because 
it always had a social end in view. 

It is of course in the novels that Howells is at his best as a social 
witness, and he can be very good indeed. ‘The reader who wants to 
test for himself what were in actual fact Howells’ powers of social 
insight which have for so long been slighted in most accounts of 
them. might best read A Modern Instance and he would do well to 
read it alongside so perceptive a work of modern sociology as David 
Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, for the two books address themselves 
to the same situation, a change in the American character, a 
debilitation of the American psychic tone, the loss of an adequate 
moral tension. Nothing could be more telling than Howells’ 
description of the religious mood of the Seventies and Eighties, the 
movement from the last vestiges of faith to a genteel plausibility, the 
displacement of doctrine and moral strenuousness by a concern with 
social adjustment and the amelioration of boredom. And the chief 
figure of the novel, Bartley Hubbard, is worthy to stand with 
Dickens’ Bradley Headstone, or James’ s Basil Ransom and Paul 
Miniment, or Flaubert’s Sénécal, or Dostoievski’s Smerdyakov and 
Shigalov, as one of a class of fictional characters who envisage a 
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large social actuality of the future. Howells has caught in Hubbard 
the quintessence of the average sensual man as the most sanguine 
cf us have come to- fear our culture breeds him, a man somewhat 
gifted—and how right a touch that Hubbard should be a writer of 
sorts, how deep in our democratic culture is the need to claim some 
special undeveloped gift of intellect or art!—a man trading upon 
sincerity and hatf-truth, vain yet self-doubting, aggressive yet self- 
pitying, self-indulgent yet with starts of conscience, friendly and 
helpful but not loyal, impelled to the tender relationships yet wishing 
above all to live to himself and by himself, essentially resenting all 
human, ties. 

Yet if we praise Howells only as a man who is historically 
interesting, or only as an observer who testifies truthfully about the 
American social fact of his time, we may be dealing as generously 
and as piously with his memory as the nature of his achievements 
permits, but we cannot be happy over having added to the number 
of American writers who must be pfaised thus circumspectly if they 
are to be praised at all. We have all too many American writers 
who live for us only because they can be so neatly “ placed,” whose 
life in literature consists of their being influences or precursors, or 
of being symbols of intellectual tendencies, which is to say that their 
life is not in literature at all but in the history of culture. 

Perhaps this is the fate to which we must abandon Howells. The 
analogy that is made between him and Trollope, while it suggests 
something of his quality, also suggests his limitations, which are 
considerable. As an American, and for reasons that Henry James 
made clear, he did not have Trollope’s social advantages, he did not 
have that thickness of the English scene and of the English character 
which were of such inestimable value to the English novelists as a 
standing invitation to energy, gusto, and happy excess. Nor did he 
have Trollope’s assumption of a society essentially settled despite the 
changes that might be appearing; his consciousness of the past could 
not be of sufficient weight to balance the pull of the future, and so 
his present could never be as solid as Trollope’s. “Life here,” as 
he said, “is still for the future—it is a land of Emersons—and I 
like a little present moment in mine.” He never got as much present 
moment as the novelist presumably needs, and his novels are likely 
to seem to most readers to be of the past because nothing in America 
is quite so dead as an American future of a few decades back, unless 
it is an American personage of the same time. 

And yet it is still possible that Howells deserves something better 
than a place in the mere background of American literature. It is 
clear enough that he is not of a kind with Hawthorne, Melville, 
James, and Whitman, nor of a kind with Emerson and Thoreau, nor 
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with Poe, nor with Mark Twain at his best. Yet neither is he of a 
kind with H. B. Fuller and Robert Herrick, whose names are usually 
mentioned with his as being in a line of descent from him. If 
Howells is experienced not as he exists in the text-books, but as he 
really is on his own page, we have to see that there is something 
indomitab'e about him: at least while we are reading him he does 
not consent to being consigned to the half-life of the background of 
literature. For one thing, his wit and humor save him. Much 
must be granted to the man who created the wealthy, guilty, 
hypersensitive Clara Kingsbury, called her “a large blonde mass of 
suffering” and conceived that she might say to poor Marcia 
Hubbard “ Why, my child, you’re a Roman matron! and come away 
in agony that Marcia would think she meant her nose. And the 
man is not easily settled with, who at eighty-three, in the year of 
his death, wrote that strange realistic romance, The Vacation of the 
Kelwyns, with its paraphernalia of gypsies and dancing bears and 
its infinitely touching impulse tô speak out against the negation and 
repression of emotion, its passionate wish to speak out for the 
benign relaxation of the will. When we praise his social observation, 
we must see that it is of a precision and subtlety which carry it 
beyond sociology to literature; it is literature and not sociology to 
understand with Howells’ innocent clarity the relationship of the 
American social classes, to know that a lady from Cambridge and 
the farmer’s wife with whom she boards will have a natural 
antagonism which will be expressed in the great cultural issue of 
whether the breakfast steak should be fried or broiled. Again, when 
we have said all that there is to say about Howells’ theory of 
character, have taken full account of its lack of glory, we must see 
that in its reasoned neutrality, in its insistence on the virtual equality 
in any person of the good and the bad, or of the interesting and the 
dull, there is a kind of love, perhaps not so much of persons as of 
persons in society, of the social idea. At the heart of Herrick there 
is deadness and even a kind of malice; at the heart of Fuller there 
is a sort of moral inertness; but at the heart of Howells there is a 
loving wonder at what Burke called “the great mysterious 
incorporation of the human race,” | 

I don’t mean by this to define the whole quality and virtue of 
Howells but only to offer enough in his defence to make his case 
at least doubtful, because I want to ask how far our present friendly 
indifference to him is of his making and how far it is of ours. It 
is a question which no doubt cannot be fully answered at this time 
but only in some later generation that is as remote from our 
assumptions as from Howells’, yet it is worth attempting for what 
small self-knowledge the effort might bring. 
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Henry James’s essay on Howells is well known, and in that essay 
‘there are three sentences which by implication define the ground 
af our present inhospitality to Howells. They have the advantage 
for our inquiry of appearing in the friendliest possible context, and 
they are intended not as judgments, certainly not as adverse 
judgments, but only as descriptions. This is the first statement: 
“He is animated by a love of the common, the immediate, the 
familiar, and the vulgar elements of life, and ho!ds that in proportion 
as we move into the rare and strange we become vague and arbitrary ; 
that truth of representation, in a word, can be achieved only so long 
as it is in our power to test and measure it.” Here is the second 
statement: “He hates a ‘story, and (this private feat is not 
- impossible) has probably made up his mind very definitely as to 
what the pestilent thing consists of. Mr. Howells hates an artificial 
fable, a dénonement that is pressed into service; he likes things to 
occur as in life, where the manner of a great many of them is not 
to occur at all.” And here is the third statement: “If American 
life is on the whole, as I make no doubt whatever, more innocent 
than that of any other country, nowhere is the fact more patent 
than in Mr. Howells’ novels, which exhibit so constant a study of 
the actual and so small a perception of evil.” 

It will be immediately clear from these statements how far from 
our modern taste Howells is likely to be. I have said they are 
objective statements, that they are descriptions and not judgments, 
yet we can hear in them some ambiguity of tone—some ambiguity 
of tone must inevitably be there, for James is defining not only his - 
friend’s work but, by inversion, his own. And almost in the degree 
that we admire James and defend his artistic practice, we are 
committed to resist Howells. But I think we must have the ‘grace 
to see that in resisting Howells, in rejecting him, we are resisting and 
rejecting something more than ‘a literary talent or temperament or 
method. There is in Howells, as I have tried to suggest, an odd 
kind of muted, stubborn passion which we have to take account 
of, and respect, and recognize for what it is, the sign of a 
commitment, of an involvement in very great matters—we are 
required to see that in making our judgment of him we are involved 
in considerations of way of life, of quality of being. 

His passion and its meaning become apparent whenever he speaks 
of the commonplace, which was the almost obsessive object of his 
literary faith. “ The commonplace? Commonplace? The common- 
place is just that light, impalpable, aérial essence which [the novelists 
have] never got into their confounded books yet. The novelist who 
could interpret the common feelings of commonplace people would 
have the answer to ‘the riddle of the painful earth’ on his tongue.” 
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We might go so far as to grant that the passion of this statement 
- has a kind of intellectual illumination in it which: commands our 
‘respect, but we in our time cannot truly respond to it. ‘We are 
lovers of what James calls the rare and strange, and in our literature 
we are not responsive to the common, the immediate, the familiar, 
and the vulgar elements ‘in life. Or at least we have a most 
complicated relation to these elements. In our poetic language we 
do want something that has affinity with the common, the immediate, — 
the familiar, and the vulgar. And we want a certain aspect or degree 
of: these elements in all our literature—we want them in. their 
extremity, especially the common and vulgar. We find an interest 
in being threatened by them, we. like them represented in their 
extremity to serve as a sort of outer limit of the possibility of our 
daily lives, as a kind of mundane hell. They figure for us.in this 
way in U? lysses, in The Waste Land, in Kafka’s novéls and stories, 
even in Yeats, and they account, I believe, for the interest of 
comfortable middle class readers in James Farrell’s Studs Lonigan. 
In short, we consent to the commonplace as it verges upon and 
becomes the rare and strange. The commonplace of extreme poverty 
or ultimate boredom may even come to imply the demonic and ‘be 
valued for that—let life be sufficiently depressing and sufficiently 
boring in its commonplaceness and we shall have been: licensed to 
give up quiet desperation and to become desperately fierce. We are 
attracted by the idea of human life in, as it were putrefaction, in 
stewing corruption—we sense the force fathering in the fermentation. 
But of course Howells’ kind of commonness suggests nothing of 
this. The early objection made to his work was that. it-was drab 
and depressing, the point of comparison being fiction of Plot and 
melodramatic incident, what Howells called the “romantic”; but 
after a time the objection was to his tame gentility, the comparison 
being then with Zola. Howells admired Zola enormously and fought 
for his recognition, but he eventually thought that Zola failed in 
realism and surrendered to “romanticism.” He meant that the 
matter of Zola’s realism would lead his readers away from the facts 
of their own middle class lives. For Howells the centre of ay 
was the family life of the middle class. 

The feeling for the family with which Howells’ theory of 
commonplace was bound up was very strong in him, and Mr. Wilson 
is accurate when he makes it definitive of Howells’ quality. His 
family piety seems to have amounted almost to a superstitiousness, 
for as such we must interpret his having said to Mark Twain, “I 
would rather see and talk with you than with any other man in the 
world,” and then adding “outside my own family.” His sorrows 
were family sorrows; after his marriage the direction of his life was 
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given chiefly by the family necessities. And it is a fact worth noting, 
and even more remarkable for what it tells us about American 
literature than for what it tells us about Howells himself, that he is 
tke only nineteenth century American writer of large reputation who 
deals directly and immediately with the family. 


Ido not know whether or not anyone has remarked on the 
peculiar power the idea of the family has in literature—perhaps it 
has never been worth anyone’s while to remark what is so simple 
and obvious, so easily to be observed from the time of the Greek 
epics and of the Greek drema down through the course of European 
literature. Even today, when our sense of family has become much 
actenuated, the familiar theme shows its power in our most notable 
literature, in Joyce, in Proust, in Faulkner, in Kafka. But our present 
sense of the family is of the family in dissolution, and although of 
course the point of any family story has always been a threatened 
or an actual dissolution, this was opce thought to be catastrophe 
where with us it is the natural course of things. We are sure that 
the nineteenth century femily was an elaborate hoax and against 
nature. It is true that almost every second-rate novel will represent 
one of its good characters expressing the hope of a quiet home and 
charming and satisfying children; it is true that the family is at the 
centre of the essential mythology of our social and economic life, 
the good and sufficient reason for accumulation and expenditure, 
and that the maintenance of the family in peace is the study of our 
psychological science, yet in our literature the family serves as but 
an ideality, a rather wistful symbol of peace, order, and continuity ; 
it does not exist in anythirg like actuality. 


This may explain our feeling of indifference to the realism of 
the commonplace. But our attitude toward the family must be 
understood in a very larg2 context, as but one aspect of our attitude 
to the idea of the conditioned, of the material circumstances in which 
spirit exists. From one point of view, no people has ever had so 
intense an idea of the relationship of spirit to its material 
circumstances as we in America now have. Our very preoccupation 
with things, as Mary McCarthy once observed, is really a way of 
dealing with the life of sp:rit in the world of matter—our possessions, 
although they have reference to status and comfort, have a larger 
reference to the future of our souls, to energy and the sense of 
cleanness and fitness and health; our materialism cannot be 
represented as the Roman luxus has been represented, its style does 
not imply ease and rest and self-indulgence but rather an ideal of 
alertness and readiness of spirit. And this sense of the conditioned 
is carried out in our elaborate theories of child-rearing, and the 
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extravagant store we set by education; and in our theories of- 
morality and its relation to social circumstance. 

Yet it is to be seen that those conditions to which we do respond 
are the ones which we ourselves make or over which we have control, 
which is to say conditions as they are virtually spirit, as they deny 
the idea of the conditioned. Somewhere in our mental constitution 
is the demand for life as pure spirit. The idea of unconditioned 
Spirit is of course a very old one, but we are probably the first 
. people to think of it as a realizable possibility and to. make that 
possibility part of our secret assumption. It is this that explains the 
phenomenon of our growing disenchantment with the whole of the 
idea of the political life, the feeling that although we are willing, 
nay eager, to live in society, for we all know that man fulfills himself 
in society, we do not willingly consent to. live in a particular society 
of the present, marked as it is bound to be by a particular economic 
system, by disorderly struggles for influence, by mere approximations 
and downright failures. Ouf aesthetic sense--I mean our deep 
comprehensive aesthetic sense, really our metaphysics—which is 
satisfied by the performance of a Bendix washing machine, is 
revolted by such a politically conditioned society. The wide disrepute 
into which capitalistic society has fallen all over the world is justified 
by the failures and injustices of capitalism; but if we want to under- 
stand the assumptions about politics of the world today, we have 
to consider the readiness of people to condemn the failures and 
injustices of that society as compared with their reluctance to 
condemn the failures and injustices of communist society. The 
comparison will give us the measure of the modern preference for. 
the unconditioned, for to the modern more-or-less thinking man, 
communist society is likely to seem a close approximation to the 
unconditioned, to spirit making its own terms.* 

The dislike of the conditioned is in part what makes so many . 
of us dissatisfied with our class situation, and guilty about it, and 
unwilling to believe that it has any reality, or that what reality it 
may have is a possible basis of moral or spiritual prestige (which 
is the most valuable thing in the world to those of us who think a 
little). By extension, we are very little satisfied with the idea of 
family life—for us it is part of the inadequate bourgeois reality. Not 
that we don’t live good naturedly enough with our families, but when 
we do, we know that we are “ family men,” by definition cut off from 
the true realities of the spirit. This, I venture to suppose, is why the 
family is excluded from American literature of any pretensions. 


*Our feeling about the conditioned may have its connection with our 
becoming, as C. Wright Mills puts it, less “ property-minded” and more 
“ commodity-minded.” 
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Although not all families are thus excluded—for example, the family 
of Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying is very happily welcomed. And on 
every account it should be, but probably one reason for our eager 
acceptance of it is that we find in its extremity of suffering a respite 
from the commonplace of the conditioned as we know it in our 
families, we find in it an intimation of liberty—-when conditions 
become extreme enough there is sometimes a sense of deep relief, as 
if the conditioned had now been left quite behind, as if spirit were 
freed when the confining comforts and the oppressive assurances 
of civil life are destroyed. 

But Howells was committed totally and without question to civil 
life, and when he wrote an essay called “ Problems of Existence in 
Fiction,” although he did include among the existential matters that — 
tke novelist might treat such grim, ultimate things as a lingering ` 
hopeless illness, it is but one item among such others as the family 
budget, nagging wives, daughters who want to marry fools, and the 
difficulties of deciding whom to invit to dinner. In extenuation of 
Howells we remember thax this is all the matter of Jane Austen, the 
high reverberations of whose touch upon the commonplace we have 
habituated ourselves to hear. But Howells does not permit us to 
defend him with the comparison ; he is profligate in his dealings with 
the ordinary, and in A Hazard of New Fortunes he does not think 
twice about devoting the first six chapters to an account of the 
hero’s search for an apartment. I have heard that someone has 
written to explicate the place of these chapters in the total scheme of 
the novel, and in perfect ignorance of the essay I hazard the guess 
that its intention is to rescue Howells from the appearance of an 
excess of literalness and ordinariness, and that in the carrying out 
of this intention Basil March’s fruitless ringing of janitors’ bells is 
shown. to be a modern instance of the age-old theme of The Quest, or 
an analogue of the Twelve Tribes in the Wilderness, or of the flight 
into Egypt, or a symbol of the homelessness of the intellectual. But 
it is really just a house-hunt. Of course any house hunt will 
inevitably produce lost and happy feelings, even a sense of cosmic 
alienation—so much in our dully daily lives really does make a 
significant part of man’s tragic career on earth, which is what 
Howells meant by his passionate sentence about the charm and power 
of the commonplace. But when we yield to our contemporary 
impulse to enlarge all experience, to involve it as soon as possible 
in history, myth, and the oneness of spirit—an impulse with which, 
. I ought to say, I have considerable sympathy—-we are in danger of 
making experience merely typical, formal, and representative, and 
thus of losing one term of the dialectic that goes on between spirit 
and the conditioned, which is, I suppose, what we mean when we 
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speak of man’s tragic fate. We lose, that is to say, the peculiar 
authenticity and authority of the merely denotative.* To lose that 
is to lose not a material fact but a spiritual one, for it is a fact of 
spirit that it must exist in a world which requires it to engage in so 
dispiriting an occupation as hunting for a house. This knowledge— 
it is Donne’s, it is Pascal’s, it is Tolstoy’s—may in literature be a. 
cause of great delight because it is so rare and difficult; beside it the 
knowledge of pure spirit is comparatively easy. 

To James’s first statement about Howells, his second i is clearly a 
corollary—“ He hates a story.” We cannot nowadays be sure 
that all of our reading public loves a story in the way James did. 
Quite simple readers can be counted on to. love a story, but there 
is a large, consciously intelligent middle part of our reading public 
that is inclined to.suspect a story, in James’s sense, as a little 
dishonest. However, where theory of a certain complexity prevails, 
. the implications of story, and even of “ artificial fable,” are nowadays 

„easily understood. In these uplands of taste we comprehend that 
artificial devices, such as manipulated plot, are a way not of escaping 
from reality but of representing it, and we speak with vivacity of 
“imaginary gardens with real toads in them.”. Indeed, we have come 
to believe that the toad is the less real when the garden is also real. 
Our metaphysical habits lead us to feel the deficiency of what we call 
literal reality and to prefer what we call essential reality. To be 
sure, when we speak of literal reality, we are aware that there is 
really no such thing, that everything that is perceived is in some . 
sense conceived, or created, that it is controlled by intention and 
indicates intention, and so on. Nevertheless, bound as we are by 
society and convention, if not by certain necessities of the mind, 
there still is a thing that we persist in calling “literal reality,” and 
we recognize a greater or less approximation to it. Having admitted 
its existence, we give it a low status in our judgment of art. 
Naturalism, which is the form of art which makes its effects by the 
accumulation of the details of literal reality, is now in poor repute 
among us. We dismiss it as an analogue of an outmoded science 
and look to contemporary science to give authority to our preference 
for the abstract and conceptual, or we look to music to justify our 
impatience with the representational, and we derive a kind of political 
satisfaction from our taste, remembering that reactionary ian lad 
ments hate what we admire. 

Our metaphysical and aesthetic prejudices even conspire to oni 
us believe that ‘our children have chiefly an “essential” sense of 


*Students have a trick of speaking of money in Dostoievski’s novels as 
" symbolic,” as if no one ever needed, or spent, or gambled, or squandered the 
stuff—and as if to think of it as an actuality were sub-literary. 
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_reality. We characterize the whole bent of their minds by their 
flights of fancy and by the extremity of distortion in their school 
paintings, preferring to forget that if they are in some degree on 
some occasions essential-cealists, they are also passionately pedantic 
literalists, as they must be when their whole souls are so directed 
toward accommodation and control. The vogue of the “ educational ” 
tey with its merely essential representation is an adult vogue; the . 
. two year old wants the miniature Chevrolet with as many precise 
details as possible; it is not the gay chintz ball designed for the infant 
eve and grasp that delights him but rather the apple or the orange— 
its function, its use, its being valued by the family, give him his 
pieasure; and as he grows older his pedantry of literalism will 
increase, and he will scorn the adult world for the metaphysical 
vagaries of its absurd conduct—until he himself is seduced by them. 

Now we must admit that Howells’ extravagance of literalism, his 
hatred of a story, was on the whole not very intelligent. He said of 
Zola that “ the imperfecticn of his realism began with the perfection 
of his form.” That is, just where Zola appeals to us, just where he 
disregards his own syllabus of the experimental novel to introduce 
dramatic extravagance, he is disappointing to Howells. And Howells, 
in his character of programmatic literalist, spoke disrespectfully of 
Scott (one of the founders of realism), of Dickens, and of Balzac, 
saying that the truth was not in them; and he went so far as to 
express impatience with the romancing of George Eliot despite the 
clear affinity his realism hes with hers. It is difficult to know what he 
made of his adored Jane Austen. Clearly it never occurred to him, 
as he sought to learn from her, that some of her finest effects are due 
to her carefully contrived stories. We of course, find it natural to say 
the perfection of her realism begins with the perfection of her form. 

It is perhaps concomitant with our preference in our literature 
for an expeditious movement toward spirit that we have of late years 
been so preoccupied with artifice and form. We strongly feel that 
the shape which the minc gives to what the mind observes is more 
ideally characteristic of the mind than the act of observation. 
Possibly it is, and if the last decades of criticism have insisted rather 
too much that this is so,* it is possible that a view of our historical 
situation might lead us to justify the overemphasis, for in the 
historical perspective we perceive such a depressing plethora of 
matter and so little form. Form suggests a principle of control—I 
can quite understand that group of my students who have become 


*Who can imegine any of our critics saying with Ruskin that “ No good work 
whatever can be perfect, and the demand for perfection is always a sign of a 
misunderstanding of the ends of art,” and “ .. . no great man ever stops 
working till he has reached his point of failure...” ? -> 3 
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excited over their discovery of the old animosity which Ezra Pound 
and William Carlos Williams bear to the lamb, and have come to 
feel that could they but break the. iambic shackles, the whole of 
modern culture would find a true expression.. i 

The value of form must never be denigrated. But by a perversity 
of our minds, just as the commitment to a particular matter of 
literature is likely to be conceived in terms of hostility to form, so 
the devotion to the power of form is likely to be conceived in terms _ 
of hostility to matter, to matter in its sheer literalness, in its stubborn 
denotativeness. The claims of form to preéminence always have a 
certain advantage because of the feeling I have just referred to, that 
the mind’s power of shaping is more characteristic of mind than its 
power of observation. Certainly the power of shaping is more 
intimately connected with what Plato called the “spirited” part of . 
man, with the will, while observation may be thought of as springing 
from the merely “ vegetative ” part. The eye, it cannot choose but 
see, we cannot bid the ear be Still; things impress themselves upon 
us against or with our will. But the plastic stress of spirit is of 
the will in the sense that it strives against resistence, against the 
stubbornness of the dull, dense world—it compels “all new succes- 
sions to the forms they wear.” But Shelley’s description of the act of 
creation suggests that the plastic will does not exercise itself without 
the recalcitrance of stupid literal matter. When we consider what 
is going on in painting at this moment, we perceive what may happen 
in an art when it frees itself entirely from the objective. No doubt 
the defense of the legitimacy of non-objective art which is made by 
referring to the right of music to be unindentured to an objective 
reality is as convincing as it ever was. Yet do we not have the 
unhappy sense that sterility is overtaking the painters, that by totally 
freeing themselves from the objective reality which they believed 
extraneous to their art, they have provided the plastic will with no 
resisting object, or none except itself as expressed by other painters, 
and are therefore beginning to express themselves in mere 
competitive ingenuity. It is no accident of the Zeitgeist that Cubism 
is the classic painting of our time. The Cubists, bold as they were, 
accepted the conditioned, and kept in touch with a world of literality. 
And this is the opinion of one of the greatest of the Cubists, Juan 
Gris. “ Those who believe in abstract painting,” he wrote in a letter 
of 1919, “are like weavers who think they can produce material 
with only one set of threads and forget that there has to be another 
set to hold these together. Where there is no attempt at plasticity 
how can you control representational liberties? And where there 
is no concern for reality how can you limit and unite plastic 
liberties? ” 
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What is true of the Cubists is also true of the great classic writers 
of our time—the sense of objective reality is stronger in them than 
in their expositors, they grew in naturalism, in literalism, and they 
in their way insist on it as much as Flaubert, or the Goncourts, or 
Zola. The impulse of succeeding writers to build on Joyce is pretty 
sure to be frustrated, for it is all too. likely to be an attempt to build 
on Joyce’s notions of form, which have force only in relation to 
Joyce’s superb sense of literal fact, his solid, simple awareness that 
in the work of art some things are merely denotative and do not 
connote mere than appears, that they are data and must be permitted 
to exist as data. 

The last of James’s statements about, Howells concerns his 
indifference to evil. For us today this constitutes a very severe 
indictment. We are all aware of evil; we began to be aware of it in 
certain quasi-religious senses a couple of decades or so ago; and as 
time passed we learned a great deal about the physical, political 
actuality.of evil, saw it expressed in the political life in a kind of 
gratuitous devilishness which has always been in the world but which 
never before in Western Europe had been organized and, as it were, 
rationalized. A proper sense of evil is surely an attribute of a great 
writer, and nowadays we have been drawn to make it almost a 
touchstone of greatness, drawn to do so in part by our revived 
religious feelings or nostalgia for religious feelings, in part by our 
desire that literature should be in accord with reality as we now 
know it. : 

Our responsiveness to the idea of evil is legitimate enough, yet we 
cught to be aware that the management of the sense of evil is not 
an easy thing. Be careful, Nietzsche said, when you fight dragons, 
lest you become a dragon yourself. There is always the danger that 
when we have insisted with a certain intensity upon the fact of evil, 
we will go on to cherish the virtue of our insistence, and then the fact 
we insist upon. I would make a distinction between the relation to 
evil cf the creator of the literary work and that of the reader, 
believing that the active confrontation of the fact of evil is likelier 
to be healthy than is the passitve—there is something suspect in 
making evil the object of, as it were, aesthetic contemplation. But 
not even the creator is nowadays immune from all danger. Consider 
that the awareness of evil is held by us to confer a certain kind of 
spiritual status and prestige upon the person who exercises it, a 
status and prestige which are often quite out of proportion to his 
general spiritual gifts. On another occasion* I remarked upon the 


*In an essay, ‘ Wordsworth and the Iron Time,” in Wordsworth edited by 
Gilbert Dunklin, Princeton University Press, and, previously, in The Kenyon 
Review, Summer, 1950, 
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feeling of our time for what the sociologists called charisma, which, 
in the socio-political context, is the quality of power and leadership ` 
that seems to derive’ from a direct connection with great supernal 
forces, with godhead. This power we respond to when we find it in 
our literature in the form of alliances with the dark gods of sexuality, 
or the huge inscrutability of nature, or the church, or history; 
presumably we want it for ourselves. This is what accounts in our 
theory of literature for our preference for the hidden and ambiguous, 
- for our demand for tension and tragedy—-what Richard Chase called 
the hyperaesthesia of the modern mind, “it’s feeling that no thought 
is permissible except an extreme thought; that every idea must be 
directly emblematic of concentration camps, alienation, madness, hell, 
history, and God; that every word must bristle and explode with the 
magic potency of our plight.’ And Hannah Arendt, in her - 
recent book, The Origins of Totalitarianism, speaking of the modern 
disintegration, remarks that with us today “to yield to the mere 
process of disintegration has become an irresistible temptation, not 
only because it has assumed the spurious grandeur of ‘historical 
necessity’ but also because everything outside it has begun to appear 
lifeless, bloodless, meaningless, and unreal ”’—disintegration itself 
fascinates us because it is a power, just as evil has always fascinated 
men, not only because it. is opposed to the good, but also because it 
is, in its own right, a power. 

Lifeless, bloodless, meaningless, and unreal—without stopping to 
estimate just how much life, blood, meaning, and reality Howells 
actually has, we must observe that the modern reader who judges 
him to have little is not exactly in a position to be objective, that he is 
likely to deal with Howells under the aspect of a universal judgment 
in which he says that very little in life has life, blood, meaning, and 
reality. The sentence in which Howells invites American novelists 
to concern themselves with the more smiling aspects of life as being 
the more American is well known and has done much harm to his 
reputation. Possibly the sentence is more ambiguous than is 
generally supposed, for when Howells says “ we invite,” it is not 
clear whether “we” is the editorial pronoun or is meant to stand 
for the American people; and taking the sentence even in its worst 
construction, we ought to recall that it appeared in an essay on 
Dostoievski in which Howells urges the reading of Dostoievski, that 
when he speaks of the more smiling aspects of life as being the more 
American it is in the course of a comparison of America with the 
Russia of Dostoievski, that he is careful to remark that America is 
not exempt from the sorrows of the natural course of life, only 
from those which are peculiar to the poverty and oppression of 
Dostoievski’s land, and that he is not sure that America is in every 
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way the gainer by being so thoroughly in material luck. But let us 
leave all extenuation aside and take the sentence only as it has 
established, itself in the legendary way, as the clear sign of Howells’ 
blindness to evil, his ignorance of the very essence of reality. Taken 
so, it perhaps cannot be thought a very wise statement, but our 
interpretation of it, the vehemence with which we are likely to press 
its meaning, tells us, I think, more about ourselves than about 
Howells. It raises the question of why we believe, as we do believe, 
that evil is of the very essence of reality. 

The management of the sense of evil, I have said, is not easy. 
The sense of evil is properly managed only when it is not permitted 
to be preéminent over the sense of self. The reason why Shakespeare 
holds his place in our imagination is that in him the sense of evil 
and the sense of self are in so delicate and continuous a reciprocation. 
And the ground of Keats’s greatness, I have come to feel, is that 
Keats, perhaps uniquely in the last hundred years, maintained a 
precarious reciprocation of self and evil similar to Shakespeare’s. 
He did this in a more conscious way than Shakespeare found 
necessary, and he called to his aid in the affirmation of self against the 
knowledge of evil his intense imagination of pleasure—of pleasure 
‘of all kinds, the simplest and most primitive, such as eating and 
drinking, as well as the highest—and he boldly put pleasure, even 
contentment, at the centre of his theory of poetry, and spoke of 
poetry telling heart-easing things. It is just for this reason that some 
readers denigrate him; they quite miss the intensity of his sense of 
reality, for where they make a duality of the principle of pleasure 
and the principle of reality, Keats made a unity—for him pleasure 
was a reality, it was, as Wordsworth had taught him, the grand 
principle of life, of mind, and of self, and it was this commitment 
to pleasure that made it possible for him to write the greatest 
exposition of the meaning of tragedy in our literature. 

When we make much of the wrongness of Howells’ invitation 
to the novelist to deal with the smiling aspects of life, we have to 
ask ourselves whether our quick antagonism to this mild recognition 
of pleasure does not imply an impatience with the self, a degree of 
vielding to what Miss Arendt calls the irresistible temptation of 
disintegration, of identification by submission to the grandeur of 
historical necessity which is so much more powerful than the self. 
it is possible that our easily expressed contempt for thé smiling 
aspects and our covert impulse to yield to the historical process are 
a way of acquiring charisma. It is that peculiar chartsma which has 
always been inherent in death. It was neither a genteel novelist nor 
a romantic poet who most recently defended the necessity of the 
smiling aspects and the heart easing things—Dr. Brune Bettelheim 
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was first known in America for his study, made at first hand, of 
the psychology of the inmates of the German concentration camps. 
Dr. Bettelheim recently found occasion to remark that “a fight for 
the very survival of civilised mankind is actually a fight to restore 
man to a sensitivity toward the joys of life. Only in this way can 
man be liberated and the survival of civilised mankind be assured. 
Maybe a time has come in which our main efforts need no longer 
be directed toward modifying the pleasure principle. [Dr. Bettelheim 
is speaking of the practice of psychoanalysis]. Maybe it is time we 
became concerned with restoring pleasure gratification to its dominant 
role in the reality principle; maybe this society needs less a 
modification of the pleasure principle by reality, and more assertion 
of the pleasure principle against an overpowering pleasure-denying 
reality.” It cannot be said of Howells’ smiling aspects that they 
represent a very intense kind of pleasure; yet for most men they 
will at least serve, in Keats’s phrase, to bind us to the earth, to 
prevent our being seduced by the godhead of disintegration. 

“Your really beautiful time will come,” wrote Henry James to 
Howells on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday—what James 
characteristically meant was the time when the critical intelligence 
would begin to render Howells its tribute. The really beautiful 
time has come to James, but it has not yet come to Howells, and 
probably it will be a very long time coming. We are not easy with 
the quiet men, the civil personalities—the very word civil, except as 
applied to disobedience or disorders is uncomfortable in our ears. 
“ Art inhabits temperate regions,” said André Gide in 1940. Well, 
not always; but if the statement. is perhaps a little inaccurate in the 
range of its generality, we can understand what led Gide to make it, 
for he goes on: “ And doubtless the greatest harm this war is doing 
to culture is to create a profusion of extreme passions which, by a 
sort of inflation, brings about a devaluation of all moderate 
sentiments.” And the devaluation of the moderate sentiments brings 
a concomitant devaluation of the extreme passions: “ The dying 
anguish of Roland or the distress of a Lear stripped of power moves 
us by its exceptional quality but loses its special eloquence when 
reproduced simultaneously in several thousand copies.” ‘The extreme 
has become the commonplace of our day. This is not a situation 
which can be legislated or criticized out of existence, but while it 
endures we are not in a position to make a proper judgment of 
Howells, a man of moderate sentiments. It is a disqualification that 
: we cannot regard with complacency, for if Gide is right, it implies 
that we are in a fair way of being disqualified from making any 
literary judgments at all. 
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GOD AND THE FAUN 


A Short Story 
K. M. CARROLL 


T the time of the taxation of an obscure Roman province, 
when a working carpenter and his bride set out from their 
village to be numbered as of royal descent in a royal city, 
there lived a little Faun in the woods of Thessaly of the Witches. 

You would have called him a wicked little Faun were it not that 
he was merely fulfilling his rather peculiar nature when he tore 
up handfuls of maidenhair from pure love of destruction, and 
played with the nymphs and dryads, pulling their tresses, and 
kissing their thin delicate lips, whether with their will or without 
it, he cared not at all. He never remembered a beginning to his 
life. He never expected an end to it. He was quite heartless. 
He liked the. scent of wild hyacinths in Spring, and the, hilltops 
in the morning, and himself to be sucking the wild honey from 
the heather, and the rain pattering on his nakedness. He tried 
to catch the lightning with long, brown fingers. He was fearless 
end immortal. 

There was only one thing he hated—the cold of winter, for 
even an immortal can feel cold. And now the winter was upon 
him. By night the moonlight was sinister. By day the Sun 
peeped like a sick child from behind a curtain. Had our Faun 
been civilised, he would have experienced that essentially civilised 
emotion, boredom. As it was, he merely cowered in the thickets 
for warmth, and wished he could get deep enough to hide from 
the frosty, twinkling stars which semed to laugh at him.... 
But wherever he hid, the stars discovered him, and winked at him 
through the branches of the trees.... 

His white, pointed teeth chattered. He cursed the stars in 
the name of Pan. 

And then, suddenly, there swan into his ken a Star that did not 
twinkle. 

It was not that it was so very much bigger than the other 
stars that made it remarkable, nor that it was so very much 
brighter, but there was a curious: steady intensity in its light 
that seemed to shine straight into your heart—if you had one, 
that is, but, of course, the Faun had none. And yet the Star dis- 
turbed him. He covered his face with his hands, and then found 
himself “keeking” at it through his fingers. He had a feeling 
that there was music abroad which he couldn’t hear, and that he 
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‘Was missing something—-what he neither knew nor cared, but 
che liked to be in anything that was going. | | l 
And then he remembered vaguely the Traveller and his 
servant that had passed by the outskirts of these woods, while he 
had lain hidden. There was some.talk of a star that was to 
guide them, and a lost way. The Faun could easily have shown 
them their path, but it was not his business to dance attendance 

on mortals — though eavesdropping assuredly was, all the 
' languages of men and of the forest being alike known to him. 
He supposed they had found their way, the grave servant leading 
the patient, laden mule, and ‘the gracious Traveller on his high- 
stepping mount with arched neck on which the reins lay lightly, 
although heavy with gold. Or they might have been slain for 
that same gold by the robbers of the hills. The Faun cared 
nothing cne way or the other, only he felt somehow that perhaps, 
had he directed them on their way, he might now be hearing the 
music that must surely be all about him. He felt inquisitive 
about the music. 


* * + 


It was.in the spring that the She-Goat wandered into the forest, 
a gentle, lost thing, while the sunshine, floating through the 
trees, smote her in great shafts, and turned her hide into the 
Golden Fleece of Jason. The Faun caught her, and set his- 
wicked little lips in her full udder. She kicked out playfully, 
then snuggled close to her kinsman, allowing him to caress her 
silky ears, and tweak her wiry hair. Then he threw himself 
astride her, and they scampered, centuarwise, along mossy paths 
where the trees grew sparsely. It was rare fun playing with the 
Goat. “Come again”, the Faun whispered to her,” and we shall 
play together, thou and I....” 

And she came again, and again, and yet again.... 

And then one day the Hunter shot the Goat. The arrow sped, 
swift as a-sunbeam, and before one could crack a hazel-nut, she 
lay there with glazing eyes turned for protection to where the 
Faun stood hidden in the thicket, except for his brown, human 
head. 

And then she gave one last shiver and lay quiet, the stillest 
of all still things. And it seemed to the Faun as if inexorable 
fingers were groping about his breast to find something in which 
they could localise suffering, but, finding no heart, they could 

. only tear and rend. 

And the Faun felt that there was some relief in the world, if 
he could but come by it. But he knew not that its name was 
sorrow. . 
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The Hunter touched his victim with his foot with the pity 
that is an insult. The Faun noticed that what the sandal left 
bere was marble-white and blue-veined, encased in exquisitely 
tinted scarlet leather with clasps of whitish gold. Like Apollo, 
the Hunter stood, bow in hand, a figure of white and gold, the. 
sunbeams playing in his thickset yellow ringlets, his-cruel, beauti- 
ful profile standing out against the greenish gloom like a cameo 
set on a background of malachite. 

“A goat!” he laughed, mockingly. “ What quarry for the best: 
hunter in Thessaly, if not in all Hellas!” His face lost its beauty. 
Jealousy was at work within him because of the reputation of 
other men. Harshly, he drew the arrow from the dead Goat’s 
side, as if he would punish her for being but a goat, wiped it on 
the moss, and set it in the quiver at his side. A cry of rage burst 
from the Faun. The Hunter looked up with an exclamation of 
a_arm which he instantly silenced, entrenching himself in the in- 
solent aloofness of the aristocrat.» 

“Good goatherd,” he said, with insulting geniality, “I regret 
that by error I killed one of thy herd, but here is money, which 
assuages all griefs.” 

Delicately, disdainfully, he flung down a handful of shining 
discs from a wallet.at his side. Had the Faun been human he 
would have known he was being bribed, that the murdered 
affection of an innocent creature was being basely paid for in 
counters that cost nothing to the giver. As it was, he simply 
knew that hts comrade was slain, and in his soft, brown eyes 
tlazed resentment for all the wrongs that the harmless woodland 
things have suffered at the hand of man since the beginning of 
time. . 

“Now, may Zeus preserve us,” continued the Hunter, “ but I 
have paid for thy beast ten times over! Look at me thus for one 
instant longer, and I shall chastise thy insolence!” 

Then with a cry, the Faun crashed through the thicket. He 
seemed possessed by the outraged deity of Pan. His brown 
fingers were bent with desire for that white, manly throat with 
the apple in it swelling so calmly and disdainfully as he spoke. 

And then panic wrought what the fear of death could never 
have accomplished. For as the Hunter instinctively put himself 
into an attitude of defence, he measured his assailant with the 
eye of a practised athlete .... head; thin, brown neck; long, 
sinewy arms; not very tall, surely; probably thickset peasant 
‘egs.... Then those same legs kicked their way into his sight. 

For a moment he stocd motionless, then turned and fled, while 
the anger of Pan tore his pride to very rags. The spiritual horror 
of the unknown, the different, the innocent of pity, as of crime, 
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made his breath come in panting sighs, and forced great beads 
of sweat upon his brow. Even in his distress, his fastidiousness 
scorned himself for that sweat, proper only to slaves... He felt 
his cloak clutched. If those brown, unhuman hands touched him 
he would die! ... Ye gods, one of the brooches had given way! 
- With mad fumbling hands, he tore at the remaining brooch. The 
pin ran into his hand to the very bone. And then, at last, the 
brooch came loose... . He cast the cloak from him, and ran as 
he had never run, even when he won the wreath at the Olympic 
games... 

The Faun would have thought nothing of killing the Hunter, 
but the cloak was very beautiful, and so he let his prey escape. 
He threw the cloak over his shoulders, ran to where there was a 
clear pool, and looked long at his reflection. He rolled his shaggy 
hair round his fingers, trying to order it into the close curls of 
-the Hunter. The thought of the Hunter filled him with terrific 
rage, but for some curious reason he wished to be like him— 
except for those long, ungainly, easily-hurt feet. He stood up, 
and looked down complacently at his trim, shaggy little hoofs. 
He kicked a stone hard—it didn’t hurt him, not one whit, whereas 
if the Hunter had done that, he would have been doubled up with 
pain. How infinitely better to be a faun than aman....if only 
it were not for that tearing and rending sensation he had felt 
when the Goat had died! He wondered if it would begin again. 
He clutched at his breast till he hurt himself, as if the one pain 
could prevent and forestall the other. Then he trotted back 
whence he had come, 


The Goat lay rapidly stiffening. He hid her in the deepest part 
of the forest, and laboriously he detached stones and boulders 
from the hillside, and carried them, and rolled them, and piled 
them high upon her. “ For,” he said to himself, “I do not want . 
the wild beasts to get her”, 

And when he had finished, he climbed to the top of the cairn, 
and, sitting there demurely, he drew his lips along his pan-pipes, 
and played a farewell. And then he jumped down, and ran 
away, and never went there again. 

As for the round things the Hunter has thrown him, he was 
minded to avenge himself on them. He tried to grind them into 
dust; he drew back his lips with a sinister snarl, and set his teeth 
on them. Then he gathered them together, and looked at them 
critically ..... A sunbeam caught them..... They were pretty. 
He would keep them to play with. 

He hid them carefully in a hollow tree, and covered them with 
leaves and twigs away from the eyes of pilfering birds. A new 
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interest, a new anxiety, had entered his life. It was the sense 
of possession, and it had its inevitable results. He began to dis- | 
trust his fellows and, when.he remembered it, he felt impelled 
to examine the hollow tree to see that his hoard.was safe. 

And thus time passed, but where it was weeks, or months, or 
years, he did not know. 

* * + 

The cloak was useful when the Girl came to the forest. The 
- Faun had put it on with no thought of covering his nakedness, 
but merely from some instinct of self-adornment. Sitting, 
draped in it, with his head in shadow and his hoofs hidden among 
flowers, and on his lips the smile that only an angel or a faun 
can give, he looked a very interesting young shepherd indeed. 

And this the Girl, Callista, thought him, as she wandered 
with her maidens, greatly daring, into the woody outskirts in 
search of a last ball. The Faun fully meant to léap out at them 
with a great cry, seize the fairest, and kiss her, and make her 
weep, all out of pure joyousness. But the idea struck him that 
this might be Artemis the Huntress and her companions, and “ it 
is ill jesting with the Celestials, the plagues of Pan be upon 
them,” he counselled himself. They were queer beings, the 
Celestials, vain, humourless beings, turned to gall with sheer 
divinity. Our Faun despised them, but he made himself very 
small and quiet for all tkat! 

And then the soft, silly exclamations of the maidens assured 
him that they were merely mortals, darting and stooping in 
search of some stupid object—possibly that funny, round thing 
that had rolled near him a few minutes since, and which he had 
hidden under his cloak. Well, it was his now! If they could 
play with it, so could he.... Yes, assuredly they were mere 
mortals, silly, girl-mortals at that, with their cries of, “ How 
foolish thou wert, Charis, to send the ball so high” and, “ ‘Come 
back, Oh come back, Callista, dearest mistress! Remember the 
terrible demon that tushed at the most noble Aristides, thy be- 
trothed, on the day when he dared these woods!” 

So Callista was the name of the fairest maiden, and she had 
a betrothed called Aristides, and somehow he knew that this - 
same Aristides was the murderer of his comrade, the Goat. Now, 
he would have his revenge. In default of the lover, he would 
avenge himseif on the beloved! He would leap out on her, and 
press her thrcat between his hands, and let her taste what death 
Meant 2.4608 Or perhaps he would let her live, and send her back 
whence she came, a poor, trembling, crazed thing. 
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The Faun’s lips drew back ominously, but he composed them 
sedately. He must not alarm her too soon. Her search was 
bringing her very near now. Very well, then...She looked up 
and saw him...She smiled... He found himself smiling too. 
She raised a hand to enjoin silence. They shared a secret to- 
gether, and the whole universe stood on tiptoe to look on. 


It was natural that with an interesting young shepherd to talk 
to (a shepherd? surely only a patrician wrapped himself in a 
. purple cloak with great gold brooches!) she should dismiss her 
maidens. She ran a little forward to do so, assuring them she 
would not be venturesome, but now that she was here, she wished 
to look for herbs for a love potion to ensure that Aristides should 
be true to her. For the charm to be efficacious, the maiden must 
gather the herbs alone with her own hand. So the Wise Woman 
had said. . 

Then she walked back to the Faun, and stood before him. 
a ae smile. He @xtended his arm; and showed her 
the ball. 


“Fair shepherd, give it me,” she said, and her hand touched 
his. It was rosy-tipped and warm, and the Faun thought how 
cold and irail was the beauty of the nymphs, as of stagnant pools 
where the water-lilies grow. Teasingly he drew back the ball. 


“Nay, but I shall keep it, so that I may remember thee when . 
thou goest !” 


What power was it that had taught the-Faun the language of 
men; Callista let herself sink on the grass, as delicately as falls 
a roseleaf when there is no wind, She leaned sideways, then, 
with the charming air of a spoiled child of the universe who 
thinks it should be absolutely comfortable, turned on her knees 
with a tiny, petulant swing, and so lay flat, her breasts almost 
touching the flowers, her hands forming a support for her face. 
What power was it that had taught the girl the shy, seductive | 
movements of the nymphs? She and the Faun seemed to have 
changed places—he the human, and she the woodland thing. 


It is was not long, however, before Callista found her tongue. 
Did the shepherd come from a far village? Was he really a 
shepherd ?’—a pattering rain of girlish questions with scarcely 
a pause for an answer, perhaps because she didn’t really wish to 
know who he was, and thus spoil the romance of what he might 
be. She knew that for a noble maiden, and the betrothed of 
Aristides, she was behaving very badly, but, after all, Aristides 
had kissed Charis at least three times, so that it was almost a 
relief when he left for Athens to study wisdom. And even now 
she wasn’t too sure of him, for the learned and beautiful philo- 
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sophic women seemed to appeal to him much more than teachers 
of his own sex. 
- “Thou knowest, shepherd,” continued Callista, “that I live 
‘in the queerest possible house. My father and mother dwell in 
the Elysian Fields, and at times I could wish that my brother, 
who is my guardian, would follow them there. For in very truth 
he is the queerest pedant—a Stoic...” 
“What is a Stoic?” asked the Faun, nibbling at a specially 
‘juicy grass-blade. 
“Now Pallas be thy teacher! Where wert thou reared that 
thou hast not heard of the Stoics who have taken all merriment 
from Hellas? Art thou a stranger?” ' 


“Ay. A stranger to all that,’ replied the Faun. He had 
learned a prime lesson in human education—how to let an untrue 
meaning be understood by his hearer, while he reserved the true 
meaning for himself. Bui he did not know that thus to deceive, 
and yet to preserve one’s integrity, ‘was the whole aim of courts, 
and the whole art of government. 


“The Stoics!” laughed Callista. “Why, they are the most 
consummate killjoys that the Immortal Gods allow on the glad 
earth to darken it with their shadows. They have an idol as 
cruel as are the terrible gods to whom barbarians sacrifice their 
babes. They call it Virtue. If they wed, Virtue forbids them 
to look on their wives and children with affection, and if their 
parents die, they may not weep. And if they feel ill, they must 
not bewail themselves, but must say, ‘ This body of mine is only 
a garment, rapidly wearing out. My mind is free. And if they 
love life, Virtue bids them relinquish it in her service, as did the 
heroes who died at Thermopylae, and if they tire of life, they must 
not seek death, for this would be fleeing from battle...” 


“ And is... Aristides,” the Faun almost choked over the name, 
but it was easier to say than “ thy betrothed ”, for though there 
is no betrothal in the greenwood, he somehow knew what it 
signified. “Is Aristides a Stoic also?” 

Callista laughed aloud. “ Aristides? Nay, he is an Epicurean, 
and as different from my brother as day is from night, or Apollo 
from Pan. He believes that pleasure is the highest good.” 

“Then am I too an Epicurean,” said the Faun. 

“ Aristides also talks about Virtue, but‘he pursues it because, 
he says, it alone can give lasting happiness, and my brother 
follows it for its own sake, and the more wretched it makes him, 
the happier he considers himself.” 


“And thou... what doest thou think?” The Fain had no 
idea what Virtue meant, but he was not going to let her know 
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this, though he did not know that this stiffening in the face of 
ignorance was what mankind calls pride. 

“Oh, I!” returned Callista, with a strange, bitter-sweet resent- . 
ment, “I am not allowed to think anything. A noble woman 
must know nothing of what the poets and philosophers write. 
When I asked my brother to teach me wisdom, he asked me if 
I wished to be a notorious female philosopher, or a modest 
matron respected by her husband . 
` “Then he began talking of strange things .. . Of a time 
when all men shall follow impossible virtues; of a change in the 
ordering of the world; of the Mantuan poet’s prediction of a 


marvellous maiden and a miraculous birth ...a Latin poet, look 
you, an enemy of Hellas! It is as if he were ever standing on 
tiptoe to eavesdrop at the gate of the stars ... such it is to have 


a virtuous brother! But thou, Hermes be thanked, are an 
Epicurean...” 

Her soul looked softly at*him from mocking blue eyes. To 
the Faun she might have been there for five minutes or a twelve- 
month. What matter that the Sun would soon be setting behind 
the trees? There were new, beautiful Beings in the world, who 
were neither hunters, nor celestials come to plague him, nor yet 
common mortals. He was inquisitive about Callista... He 
wondered what she lived upon, if she liked nuts, and those sharp- 
tasting little plants the tang of which always gave him a delicious 
shudder, and whether she would like to crush aromatic leaves 
between her fingers. 

As if in answer to his thoughts, her voice continued, “ About 
those herbs for the love-potion, which I purpose to give to 
Aristides when he returns anon, dost thou know the forest? If 
so, give me thy hand, lest I trip and fall among the stones and 
roots, for I lied when 1 said the maiden must venture alone.” 

Help her to prepare a love-potion that would give her 
irrevocably to Aristides? Never! By all the nymphs and naiads, 
never! By all the gods, never! By all the tunes of Pan, never, 
never, never... Aristides, who had slain his Goat, and would now 
take from him Callista? Never. But she wanted it. 

“T will help thee,” said the Faun. 

He rose, and stepped out of the acess and his cloak fell 
apart. 

Callista looked at him, and he saw the horror in her eyes. 
For a moment he was minded to kill her. Then, suddenly, he 
felt very weary, he who had never known weariness. He also 
felt very much puzzled. Why should mortals find his hoofs more 
shocking than he found their feet? Was it the hoofs alone that 
separated him from the world of men, or was there some other 
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difference that could not be bridged over? Why did he not seize 
the girl, and shake her into merriment with his hands that were 
so like her own hands, only bigger and browner? How could 
he appease her? 

“Look,” said the Faun, “I will give thee my cloak, if thou 
wilt come again.” 

But when the cloak parted showing brown, naked breast and 
shaggy flanks, Callista covered her face with her hands and fell, 
half-fainting, before him . . Inquisitively, almost tenderly, he 
touched her with his hoof. A quiver of repulsion passed through 
her. It was as if her whcle body sickened. 

The Faun drew his cloak close about him with a queer air 
of dignity. He might need it yet to hide the horror that was 
himself from the eyes of men. He did not wish to frighten 
Callista. That game had lost its interest. He wished the Goat 
had been alive, so that he could have hidden his face in her silky 
‘ hair. His eye-balls felt full and burning. There was an incredibly 
painful constriction in his throat: He did not know that what 
he wanted was to weep. He turned away. Callista should not 
see him when she opened her eyes. 

Alone in the depths of the forest, breast to breast with his 
mother and deity, the Earth, he fought it out. He tore the moss 
with his teeth when he thought of Aristides. He moaned when 
he thought of Callista. He was trying to feel something, to 
experience something, and he could not. Had he been a man, he 
would have known that its name was jealousy, the other name of 
which is love . 
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And the days passed and the years—thirty and three years 
since the winter night when the Faun had watched the Star. 
And then something happened. 

It began on the noon of a Spring day, when the lilies were 
dancing in the breeze. It began with a sense of oppression, shot 
through by exultation; it began with a feeling of doom and of 
redemption. Men and women were ill at ease, yet calm. Even 
children ceased their play. 

When the Darkness fell, the Faun’s first thought was that 
night had come before its time. And then, as the ground 
trembled beneath his feet, he knew that this was no night, but 
thë end of things that had been . 

And then a voice went through the forest “ Great Pan is dead!” 
and the leaves on the trees shivered, and in the gloom and the 
half-gloom white nymph-figures passed him distractedly, 
wringing hands weak as water. But there was no one to tell him 
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that the whole fabric of the universe was rent asunder-as the 
veil of the Temple was rent in an obscure Roman Province. 
Ok - go r 

And soon, through ie darkness, was ened: a ' little, trotting 
sound. ‘Inexorably, like a smali, shaggy- fate, the Faun pursued 
his way. He must find out what these things. meant. Forward, 
then, to the Cave of the Wise Womari. 

- The Wise Woman was beautiful,- ‘though jer age was long 
past living memory. Her face-was inscrutable, yet: somehow 
insipid; possibly shé accomplished everything by easy magic 
instead of by human effort. She was like a poèt who. cannot 
write even a business-letter in prose. The flicker of a twig lit 
üp her face fitfully. Her eyes were humorous and not urgentle. 
She had discovered that to‘wink merrily at ‘the gods béhind the 
back of the universe satisfied all her ambitions. ` , 
< “ But,” she said languidly; “T amias the gods. is give naught 
for ‘naught. And thou, poof 4ittle Faun; hast-no money.’ 

“No money, maybe, but I-have bright, -round things. that shine 
in-the‘sun. - I brought ‘thee- one, thinking tö make ‘thee speak.” 

“Thinking to make me speak’ 2” laughed ‘the Woman, as the 
coin changed owners. “Thou art’ already well learned in the 


. lore of men. Guard well these shining things. Even the Ferry- 


man, Charon, demands his obolus, and I misdoubt me that money 
is needed to. ‘reach Mount Olympus’ itself. The very gods love 
it, and who am I to be holier than the ge py. he spread out 
her hands in mock humility. 

Thus did the Faun get his first lesson concerning Atenke, who 
is called Necessity, who sits above the Eates and Zeus, whose 
other name is Gain. 

“And yet,” the Witch continued, “I°know not: A sword has 
cleft the Universe, and the- gods. themselves are. afraid: . -I have 
seen things—a hill in a far country, and’ “figures: moving. on it 
round something central and important . 
~ “But if thou wouldst ease thy pain, little Faun, thou must first 
féel sorrow, and jealousy, and love.. And when ‘thou knowest 
them, thou wilt wish thou hadst never known existence. - And, 
after that, thou must needs learn how to weep, and ‘after that 
thou wilt be as the forests after a thtinderstorm—broken and at 
peace. But only humanity can know all this, and thou art a 
Faun.” k | 

“T will become human.” a 
= “All things are possible,” said the Woman: “But the roads 
of ‘the world are rough, and the hearts of men aré hard. And 
thou must learn how to live, which-is the hardest. thing that was 
ever invented; and ‘thou must learn how-to. die; and. that is not 
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” SO y hard, but still hard enough. And. thou wilt no ee be 
innocent, but wilt be either good or evil.” 

“Ts it worth all this?” asked the Faun. 

“How should I know? On the one hand, thou hast the or 
and the nymphs, and existence that never ‘becomes life, and ever- 
lastingness that never becomes immortality and pleasure that 
never becomes joy. On the other hand, thou will find: grief set 
in rapture, like a sombre jewel in gold; and a dry road with 
wild flowers growing at its margin; and a mounting soul chained 
to a broken heart, like a living criminal to a dead one; and at the 
end, as goal and as reward, a moment to be as the forests, after 
storm, broken and at peace. And then death... and then 
I- know not.” 

“Yet would I. know all these things—sorrow, and Jealousy, 
and love. What must I do to become human?”. 

The smile of the Witch was painful, it was so very wise. "T Hou 
must be willing to die for somethin above and beyond thyself. = 

$ kd * 


To Athens he went ñrst—to Athens of the atoke and 
listened to Stoic and Epicurean. And in their talk he found 
nothing worth dying for, for the wisdom of the forest seemed 
deeper, and the tiny bird that would present her own: breast to 
the hawk to a her ; young one moment oo of life, was 


sisko 


was reverence, , because he was-treading on oe pea 
But one day, as he listened to the wisdom of-the. Rabbis, bis 
. cloak fell apart. a Peo 
They stoned him from the Temple and the city. 
* * * 


` His wanderings took years. He was well skilled in the -lore 
of the market-place by the time he reached Rome. :: He: had 
husbanded his coins carefully, so that he had still some left. 
Once, when he had sat playing his pan-pipes by a fountain in 
Athens, a man had thrown him an obolus. Often since, when 
there were no means of coming by fruit or nuts, he had won by 
his playing enough to buy a cake or a honeycomb.’ When his 
cloak got so torn that he feared it should betray him, be. bought 
another with one of his coins. But he kept as many of: the: 
strange, round things as he could. He was learning human ways; 
There were the tiny wrinkles at the corners of his eyes-that 
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come with the Hoe out of ways and means, but he was still 
timeless and tireless .... 


It was queer that the Light should come to him underground, 
but where the maiden, Marcella, had led, he needs must follow. 
He knew her name was Marcella, for he had heard her companion 
address her thus. Timidly, yet determinedly, the two women had 
passed through narrow, twilit ways until they came to the 
strange, subterranean place of meeting. 


' The Faun had often seen Marcella reclining on hér EEE 
He could have told that Callista was beautiful. He never knew 
whether Marcella was or not. He never expected to speak to 
her. But he liked to hide in a doorway, and look at her, and 
once or twice he had played her a little, rippling tune on his 
pan-pipes. He could not know that to her the mysterious music 


` was a celestial sign, strengthening her in her resolve to attend 


the strange, subterranean gatherings. 

The Faun found himself surrounded by dim forms, taunt EEA 
the expectancy that some call faith, and other fanaticism. He 
had noticed a sign which Marcella and her companion had made 
when they passed, moving the hand downwards and then from 
right to left. 

He made the sign. “ Welcome, brother, said a voice. 


At the word, “ brother ”, a thrill went through the Faun. In 
the forest he had been brother to none, because he had been 
brother to everything. A sense of complicity, of companionship 
enfolded him. It all seemed like a dream—the torches hiding 
more than they revealed, the thin form of the speaker. 

He was a small, eager man, with peering, half-blind eyes. He 
was lightning personified, straining, as it were, to leap out of 
his worn, imprisoning body. Hints of this impatience broke 
through his speech. 

“For this corruptibility must put on incorruption ... There- 
fore, be ye steadfast, immovable . 

The Faun listened with wide, ‘soft eyes. Surely this man was 
saying that he could never learn how to die, that no one could 
ever die! 
` “© grave, where is thy victory? ... For I am persuaded that 
neither height nor depth, nor principalities, nor powers... ” 

Marcella was weeping gentl 

The silent, brown-faced boy, with the quick, shy smile, became 
well known among these people. He gathered that there were 
dangers overhanging them—terrific dangers—and he set himself 
to protect them, listening about the city for any ominous 
whispers. 
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It came. “ To the lions! To the lions!” And the Faun hastened 
to warn the victims. 


It was not to save Marcella only, but also the others, for he 
had consorted with men and women, and had learnt something 
of what is called loyalty. “Save yourselves,” he cried. “ Hide! 
Disperse! Do you not hear, Oh hard of hearing? To the lions! 
To the lions !” , 

Consternation ; murmurs of defiance, of submission; pale hands 
making the mystic sign; Marcella standing very still; and then 
an assured voice, “I shall lead ye to safety by a secret way.” 


They followed, and the Faun with them. They walked into a 
trap. He who had pretended to save them was a traitor, who 
had taken this way to save himself. His corruption was not ready 
to put on incorruptibility. 

* + * 


Prison and the headsman’s swdérd awaited the small: fiery 
orator. A darker, and more immediate fate overtook his hearers. 
In the arena, beside Marcella and the rest, the Faun knew that 
the time had come for him to die for something above and 
beyond himself. 


The cages were opened, and the great beasts rushed out.... 


But the wild beasts, being of his own kin, would not harm the 
Faun, who felt no fear of them. He stayed near Marcella, hoping 
in some way to comfort her. She was fainting, dying. She opened 
her eyes, looked at the Faun and smiled...... And then she 
looked down at herself, and her eyes were dark with outraged 
modesty rather than with pain when she saw how torn was her 
robe, revealing her to the gaze of the crowd, and the hot eyes 
of the mad Emperor. 


Some instinct taught the Faun the bitter thing that was re- 
quired of him. He took off his cloak, and threw it over her. Her 
eyes, fringed with long, tired lashes, sought his to thank him, 
then, seeing what he was, grew round and cruel with horror. 
“ Retro me, Sattanas,” she cried, with the momentary strength of the 
dying. And, “ Retro me, Sattanas!” a score of dying voices took 
up the chorus. “ A messenger of Satan! He warned us to escape 
so that we might not win the crown!” 


He sat very small and silent under the burning sun. Tier upon 
tier of spectators stood on tiptoe and craned eager necks to see 
him. A freak! A monster! A Faun! The old stories were true 
after all! Of course they were true! No good Roman had ever 
doubted them! “ Retro me, Satianas” breathed a dying voice, while 
the Emperor, glutted with bloodshed, fixed his hot eyes covet- 
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ously on the Faun. He would add him to his collection of i 
monsters . 

» “Thus Innocence sat between Evil that desired to enslave him, 
and Good that cursed him with the curses of the dying. 


& x * 


i i Nay, but I will not let thee go,” said the Jailor coun: j On 
ae morrow the Emperor will give me much siete for thee.”. 

.“T shall give thee money to night, only let me go. 

A thing like thee has no money.” 

i Nevertheless, I have money. See. I have hidden it beneath 
that loose stone.” 

‘ . They raised the stone, and found the Faun’s remaining. coins 
arid “his tiny pan-pipes. He had never thought to see them again, 
but with the instinct of the squirrel hoarding nuts, he had hidden ` 
them. He slung the pan-pipes over his shoulder. ‘Tt was the only 
thing left-him.in the world. ° 

-The Jailor examined the coins greedily. 

ee Greek? he said contemptuously, “but heavy. - They - will 
serve.” ‘Then he bowed to the Faun with mock courtesy.” “ To- 
night, I thank thee for thy gift. Tomorrow, I hand thee over 
to the Emperor.” 

‘The Faun had never thought of such a trick. It was too much. 
A red mist was-before his eyes. The strength of Pan was in his 
veins. He gave one cry, and leapt at the Jailor, who overbalanced 
and fell heavily to the ground. Then, before he could rise, the 
Faun tore.open the door which his tormentor, in scorn of. his 
puny victim, ‘had left unsecured. 

‘He did not care who saw him now as he fled ai no covering. 
Heé'only' knew that he must run, and run, and run—away from 
Rome, back to Hellas, back to the dewy, sweet woods of 
Thessaly. EG 
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: At. was. vali for him that the woods were cool and damp á at 
evening; well that the leaves dripped diamonds after rain; well 
that the while flowers and the red studded the ground like 
jewels; well that he was eternally young, and in those things 
could forget the narrow-heartedness of men; well that when he 
met the Stranger no bitterness should remain—only that wistful- 
ness which is the forerunner of joy. ; 
,.,-He-was in two minds about the Stranger. His earlier, impish 
nature counselled him to serve him as he had served the Traveller 
long years ago, and let hini find his own way, or nORE it, as pleased 
him -best.. 
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‘But that other Traveller ròde, and had a-servdnt to attend to 
his every want, and this one-was.on foot, and walked as if his 
feet hurt him. There was something about those painful, halting 
steps that sent a stab through the Faun’ s left side, almost as if 
- he had.a heart there:. K 

There was a place at the foot of the hillside where the wild 
currants grew, and ‘where. a tiny trickle of mountain water 
dripped upon a little stone shelf very roughly formed like one of 
those little altars on which the Romans burned incense to Apollo. 
Thither: he led:the: way, and. when the Stranger had-eaten. and 
drunk, he looked at the Faun and smiled: And-in the gathering 
twilight the Faun noticed a.faint light around the Stranger, and 
he said, “ Who are thou? -For there is a glimmering about thee 
as of an Immortal, and if the sons of men disdained me, ‘thot 
wilt consume me: in thine: anger, slaying me as Apollo. did 
Marsyas:” ! 

-But the See ee was ‘still enti: “Nay, for thou also art of 
my kin, and dd -kinsmen slay each other? Before Marsyas was, 
I was; yet I-bréathed: through his pipes. Before Apollo was, I 
was; yet mine were'the fingers that struck his lyre....I know 
thee well, little Faun. -I-was with thee in the arena when thou 
gavest thy cloak to Marcella.” 

In his voice was all humour, ‘and all nies E all mirth, 
and: all tenderness, and- all: ‘the. love-lilts- of the. world. 

“Thou wert there? I never saw thee! And how didst thou 
escape from the fangs of the wild beasts?” asked the Faun. 

“I have escaped from greater danger, and from greater 
scathe,” said the Stranger. “ Yet have I something against thee,” 
he continued gently, “because thou didst desert the forest, thy 
first love., For man was made to dwell in a garden, knowing 
neither good or evil, and grievously I sought him through the 
gates of life and death .... But do thou remain as thou art, lest 
haply I have again to pass through the Kingdoms of Death and 
Hell to seek thee also.” 

“ But when this earth falls into ashes, what then?” asked the 
Faun. He felt no fear, only a great curiosity. 

“ As the sparrow that falls, so wilt thou be. . Enough. Choose, 
and at this very moment thou wilt be human. Yet... be still my 
little Faun. For in the Heavens I have order upon order of angels 
and archangels, and on Earth great saints and martyrs and to 
spare. But thee I created to play in the woods, and splash in the 
pools, and live on the red, tiny strawberry, and know the loveli- 
ness of the red earth and the brown. And when the songs of 
praise around me are overloud and I feel homesick for the Earth 
where I suffered and exulted, and for the lilies that grew in the 
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fields at home, I wish to be able to lean over the bars of Heaven, 
and hear thee play on the pan-pipes little cool tunes like running 
water in the night.” 

And the Stranger bent over, and smoothed the Faun’s shaggy 
locks as a mother smoothes her child’s hair, and kissed him on 
the forehead. 

But the little Faun covered his face with his hands. “I have 
ele the glory of an Immortal, for there is a light about 
THEE vc ccs 

“Nay,” said the Stranger, “ Not the light is my glory, but this.” 
And he held out his hand. 
` “Thou hast stained thy hand with the juice of the wild red 
ane and the drops have fallen upon thy feet also,” said the 

aun, 

_ “Nay, but I have trodden the winepress alone.” And he smiled 

—not his lips only, but his eyes also. And in his eyes was all 
humour, and all wistfulness,sand all mirth, and all sorrow, and 
all tenderness, and all the love-lights of the world. 

The Faun’s eyes filled with tears, and at last he wept. 

And as the Stranger departed, the Faun played farewell to 
him on his pipes, and the tune that he played was cool, like run- 
ning water in the gloaming, and mysterious as pools where 
willows bend on moonlit nights. But what else it may have said, 
ea tell, because it was a secret between the Faun and One 

ther. 
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DIFFUSING THE. ARTS 


W. E. WILLIAMS 


N its recent Annual Report the Arts Council of Great Britain 

dwelt upon some of its dilemmas. It is enjoined by its Royal 

Charter to fulfil a double purpose; to spread the appreciation of. 
the arts—all for the modest annual expenditure of little over half 
a million pounds. This doctrine of “ Raise and Spread ” has been 
effectively applied by the Arts Council in the Visual Arts where, 
year by year, it has mounted a very large number of high-quality 
exhibitions and circulated them extensively throughout the 
country. For a figure as low as £20,000 a year, the Arts Council 
is effectively bringing good art, of all schools and fashions, to- 
the eager notice of an expanding audience; a task made relatively 
easy by the fact that pictures are inexpensive to buy or borrow, 
and are easily portable. The problem of standard, too, is not 
difficult to solve, for the Council’s distinguished Art Panel makes 
sure that the contents of its exhibitions are picked for quality. 

In Music the demands of “ Raise and Spread ” are more difficult 
to meet than in the Visual Arts, yet here too the Arts Council 
‘can claim a fair measure of success in its endeavours to make 
better music more available than it used to be. Its annual sub- 
sidies, for example, help to maintain in the field such major 
orchestras as the London Philharmonic Orchestra, the Hallé, 'the 
Liverpool Philharmonic, the Birmingham Symphony, and the 
Scottish National and to ensure, moreover, that these orchestras 
include in their tours several small towns which cannot afford 
the economic price of engaging such an orchestra. Beyond that, 
the Arts Council itself organises some 300 concerts a year, in 
placés which lack any local promoting body, and gives small 
grants to about 400 music societies to enable them to put on con- 
certs distinguished by items of particular merit or strengthened 
by soloists of eminence. On its limited means the Arts Council 
cannot hope to extend the present range of its provision or 
support of good music ; but it is well to remember that in 

“musical evangelism ” its efforts are multiplied many times over 
by those of the B.B.C. 

The field in which the Arts Council manages least either to 
Raise or Spread is the theatre and this is the domain, moreover, 
in which the endeavours of other agencies than the Arts Council 
are equally costly and unrewarded. The Living. Theatre, as it 
is ironically called, seems to be slowly dying, except in London 
and a few other exceptional centres. There are some shrewd 
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observers, neither cynical nor unsympathetic, who regard the 
theatre as on its way to obsolescence, and who point out (with . 
much evidence to support them) that, except at the lowest level 
of entertainment, the theatre is no longer an economic proposi- . 
tion. Most theatre buildings in this country are, indeed, too small 
nowadays to earn.enough at the box office to maintain modern 
costs of maintenance and performance; and as this condition 
develops, it leads in turn to that dearth of good plays and re- 
ceptive audiences so apparent in the declining English theatre. - 
The condition of the theatre in the provinces in very patchy 
indeed. There are, first of all, a few strong-points. The Liver- 
pool Repertory Theatre, for example, is able to maintain a good 
standard of selection and production and, at the same time, to 
make a substantial-profit. There are the Bristol Old Vic and the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, each requiring Arts Council or 
Municipal aid to bridge the gap, and it is significant that the sums 
needed are modest enough—#4,000 in the first case and £3,000 in 
the second. There is an Old Vic Company touring, say 20 towns 
a year and giving 250 performances in all. Outside this inner 
circle of accomplishment there is a bunch of Repertory Theatres,- 
mostly making ends just meet, sometimes at the cost of occas- 
ional lanses of artistic standards, and sometimes with the aid of 
a few hundred pounds from the Arts Council. : = 
The Arts Council has made certain efforts on its own account 
to fillin the many blank spaces on this provincial map. It set up 
at Salisbury some years ago a Theatre which has won strong 
approval for its auality, not only in Salisbury itself, but also in 
several neighbouring towns, which have been included in its tour- 
ing circuit. But the cost of this provision has steadily mounted, 
until the figure of £12,000 a year was required to balance the 
Salisbury budget—and the Arts Council was compelled to call a 
halt. Oné or two other ventures of the same kind have run up 
to similar figures, and it becomes abundantly plain that such 
enterprises have no hope of earning their keep in centres of less 
than a quarter of a million population. It is by no means certain 
whether even that figure offers a firm basis of success for an 
established theatre. Ve 
- The other method of provision attempted by the Arts Council 
has been to organise travelling companies in what are called the 
“theatreless towns.” Wales is one such wilderness; North-east 
England another. The productions thus mounted and toured by 
the Arts Council have earned most-enthusiastic praise for their 
excellence—yet here again the economic consequences have been 
disheartening. Thus it costs the Arts Council nearly £12,000, 
over and above- the takings at the box office, to provide 35 weeks 
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of theatre in Wales and the North-east. The efforts of all those ` 
who are attempting to nourish the Living Theatre in the pro- 
vinces are continually threatened by such adverse. balances as. 
this; and the only theatres which sit pretty most of the time are 
those chain-store establishments which house the West-End 
entertainment-hits before or after their London triumphs. Other- 
wise the situation is discouraging and precarious. A provincial 
theatre which aims at a serious standard of choice and production 
is usually not far off an economic crisis, even when it may be . 
drawing a small grant-in-aid from the Arts Council. In its 
Annual Report the Council gave notice that it could not in- 
definitely carry these burdens—-and at the same time indicated 
other potential sources of assistance for the provincial theatre. 
The Local Government Act of 1948 empowers Local Authorities 
to expend quite considerable sums in providing their ratepayers 
with music and drama. They are permitted, indeed, to spend up 
to a sixpenny rate on such provision; so that the Manchester 
City Council, were it so disposed, could lay out much larger sums 
than it now contributes to such local institutions as the Hallé 
Orchestra. we 
Very few Local. Authorities have so far used their powers 
under the 1948 Act to establish a Civic Theatre. But the Act 
itself is only three years old, and it would be unrealistic to expect 
municipalities to become converted in so short a time to the 
notion of theatre patronage or promotion. Meanwhile the battle 
has been fought and won in numerous Council Chambers, and 
schemes for Civic Theatres adopted—only to- -be postponed, alas, 
in most.instances, because of the increased restrictions upon 
building and capital investment. If and when these are relaxed, 
towns such as Newceastle-under-Lyme, Southampton and 
Coventry will posséss a Civic Theatre. The usual pattern of these 
enterprises is that the Local Authority pays for the building of 
the theatre—or for the transformation of some existing building 
into a theatre—and leases it to a Theatre Trust which (modestly 
aided -by grants from the Local Authority) will undertake to 
run it as a non-profit-distributing playhouse. Here and there 
such theatres are already operating—in Chesterfield, for example, 
and in Canterbury, where the City Council, quick off the mark 
before the building restrictions were intensified, has committed 
itself to a 4d rate to pay the cost of setting-up and subsidising | 
its enterprising Marlowe Theatre. The pattern of a local Trust 
managing a municipally owned playhouse is a sourid one. The 
Trust, on which the local Council is represented, consists of men 
and women of zeal and experience willing to make themselves 
responsible for building up standards of drama in the town; and 
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‘municipalities are evidently wise to prefer this method of patron- 
age to Cirect management by the local Town Hall. Many Local 
Authorities are reluctant to consider sponsoring a local theatre 
as one of the amenities, and a great deal of persuasion must still 
be exerted upon them if they are to venture upon such schemes. 
Disappointed enthusiasts, whether on or off their Town Council, 
would do well to remember that far less than a century ago their 
forbears were finding it equally uphill work to convince City 
Fathers that a Public Library, an Art Gallery, or a Museum were 
an essential provision for an enlightened community. Many a 
town now spending £4,000 or £5,000 a year on maintaining a 
mausoleum of stuffed owls has yet to realise that a living theatre 
might be at least as good value as a local museum. < 

But do we want Local Authorities, on a large scale, to set up 
these Civic Theatres? The answer is surely no. It is unwise, 
for example, to assume that there is a big percentage of the pop- 
ulation thirsting for “ good theatre” and willing to pay for it. 
It is arguable that the living theatre, for better or worse, has 
already been superseded in the public mind, for an art, partic- 
ularly in an age of scientific marvels, can become obsolete. Has 
the cinema got too far ahead for the theatre ever to catch up? 
Is. television becoming the medium through which most of us 
can expect to see realised the plays of Shakespeare, Chekhov or 
Shaw? Whatever answers we ere inclined to make to such 
questions as this, we shall not deny that, at present, there is more 
public support for the radio and the cinema than for the theatre; 
that residents in small towns get far better value from radio and 
cinema than from the visiting theatrical companies which so 
rarely visit them. In a land so scantily theatre-minded as we are, 
or have become, is it prudent to encourage a big and rapidly ex- 
panding investment—by Local Authorities, the Arts Council or 
anyone else—in civic theatres? If the theatre is to be resusci- 
tated outside London should it not be on the basis of a concerted 
plan among Major Local Authorities, rather than by encouraging 
all municipalities individually to use the 1948 Act. It is almost 
a dead certainty that no town of less than a quarter of a million 
can sustain its own theatre—even if the Town Council sets up 
the managing body in a nice new home of its own. Yet many 
towns of far less size than this are planning Civic Theatres, and 
a few of them, to their cost, have already set them up. 

One is inclined to suggest, as a more prudent course of devel- 
opment, a kind of Grid system for renewing the provincial 
theatre. If in the next five years there could be created a group of 
associated repertory theatres in towns as large as Manchester, 
Nottingham, Newcastle and Leeds the basis of such a Grid would be 
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firmly established—and if it could be linked with a London “ power- 


- station,” so much the better. Until the National Theatre comes to life 


there is no “ central transmitter” for such a Grid, although the Old 
Vic and Stratford both have the makings of one. Here, perhaps, is 
an opportunity for such a collective impressario as the distinguished 
Tennent Productions Limited to take a lead by establishing a 
new home of repertory in London? But however it is created, 
whatever stakes are held by private enterprise on the one hand 
‘and municipal enterprise on the other, something like this 
Theatre Grid is wanted. A strong group of four or five theatres, 
_planning together, visiting each other’s cities, sharing between 
them such services as a Theatre School and a Design Studio, 
might begin to build a new standard of performance and appreci- 
ation in the provinces. And, subsequently, in spans of five years 
or so, the Grid might cover as much of the country as the Living 
Theatre can ever hope to reach. 

At the moment the condition of the theatre outside the West 
End shows little prospect of recovery or survival. It is, with 
few exceptions, a tale of gallant endeavour and forlorn hopes. If 
it is to retain any hold upon the interest and support of the pro- 
vincial public it must build itself up again in a few well-manned 
and well-defended strong-points. The sentimentalists, wrong as 
always, want to set off on the vain mission of bringing good 
drama to the theatreless towns—which is rather like wanting to 
play First League Football in Pudsey. The better course is to 
concentrate our theatre in the few places that can sustain it with 
dignity and self sufficiency—and persuade the villages and small- 
towners to make an occasional visit to the theatre an act of 
pilgrimage. 2 j ' 
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THE FRIEND OF MAN : 
ae MERVYN HORDER - 


N January 1946 I found myself stationed in Tokyo pacifying 

the Japanese, with the help of 300,000 American soldiers. After 

so long and disastrous a war the Japanese were enamoured of 
peace in all-its aspects as never before in history, and we hadn’t 
too much to do. One dismal afternoon our General’s A.D.C. 
suggested that as the General’s horse needed exercise, and as I 
had just previously expressed a desire to learn to ride, both these 
objects might be served together by my making a short sortie on 
the horse under his expert supervision. I agreed, and with some 
difficulty we found the deserted golf-course outside Tokyo where 
the horse lived, attached to that splendid body of men, the U.S. 
Ist Cavalry Division. It was*a beast unusually tolerant of gen- 
erals, having been successively the personal mount of a Japanese, 
an American and a British general. 

-It was referred to officially as a “ charger ” and I still find the 
thought of its noble presence strangely moving. As I know none 
of the technical terms, I can only tell you that it was a light 
brown, gravel-coloured charger with rather long wispy hair; its 
back was about as high off the ground as the top of my head, 
and its face wore that expression of grave, unalterable stupidity 
that horses’ faces do wear. Its eye seemed to avoid mine from 
_ the start, and the utmost it would permit itself by way of com- 

ment was two.tosses of its head—a double spasm of black despair 
—aitér which it returned to its routine of chumbling aimlessly 
at its bit. 

I mounted without difficulty, gaining some face thereby with 
the A.D.C. who was nervous of disaster at this point while the 
American cavalry—ostlers, I prefer to call them, however they 
were dressed—looked on. Though I found the animal’s back too 
broad and too bony for comfort, I was too well-bred to complain 
at once, and we rode with dignity up the hill out of the camp. 

Any schoolboy knows how to steer a horse. You draw gently 
on the rein on the side to which you wish to turn, and the animal 
understands at once. Not so, however, this animal, which would 
just incline its head to ease the pressure on its lips but continue 
to walk straight forward, until with a sort of dainty shv at the 
roadside ditch in which he seemed determined to deposit us both, 
he would suddenly alter direction at the least convenient moment 
to his rider. When I mentioned this to the A.D.C., who was 
busy making rings round me on his own more amenable nag, 
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» just said “Oh, you'll find it all right after a bit.” “Yowve. 
>t a good seat and a straight back, we’ll make a rider of you 
t,” he added kindly a‘little later. I thought this last remark, 
ith its flavour of an initial setback successfu’ly overcome, quite 
istiitable ; there had been no initial setback— indeed, I thought I 
it rather a fine figure.’ But of course in essence the A.D.C. was 
ght; the setback, though not initial, was certainly to be total. 
Horses run in four cr five different gears—from the slow 
rawlin which we were then engaged; up to the jump—a ‘dashing 
1anoeuvre to which, as á conscientious air-loving R.A.F. officer 
was anxious to graduate as soon as possible. Once outside the 
amp I signified with various encouraging grunts, clicks and 
icks (nothing rough, of course) that I wished my charger to 
10tch up into second gear. This was successful, but alas—and 
his is the whole humiliating secret — I found it absolutely 
mpossible ta harmonise my bouncing up and down with the 
»0uncing up and down of the horse’s back. I could not do it at 
he start, nor after five minutes, nor after ten; nor after the 
slosest study of the bouncings of the A.D.C., who cavorted grace- 
fully. round me all the while. I had finally to admit failure—a 
conflict of wills with one of the lower orders of creation which 
I know not how to resolve. No one, I could see now, would ever 
invite me to bring the good news from Ghent to Aix: far better 
telephone it. And I began sorrowfully to put out of my head 
those brave phrases about not pulling her in over the sticks, 
giving her her head, and so on, that I had memorised during the 
morning. Such flights were not for me. . : R 
~ After twenty minutes of stopping and starting, clutching and 
declutching, wheedling and cursing, thumping and bumping, all 
other considerations began to be blotted out by the scarifying 
pains in my legs. Five years at an English public school teaches 
one to bear most pains, but being rasped all along the inside of 
the thighs was not on the menu at my school, and the degree to 
which this nagging misery can lower one’s morale was a new 
experience for me. (Anticipating something of the kind, I had 
mentioned clothes to the A.D.C. before starting, only to get the 
reply “Just come in battledress as you are; we shan’t. be out 
‘long enough for that to matter”. It was the one moment that 
my high estimate of this young man trembled in the balance, 
when I noticed that he himself had come out in exquisite- 
-jodphurs.) In addition, those cramps which are to be expected 
, when new muscles are brought into play after thirty-six years 
of non-equitation duly supervened in knees and calves, so that 
it was not long before I began to see the point of being a Cen- 
taur, with one’s lower limbs merged directly into those of one’s 
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mount. But somehow the incantation necessary to effect th 


metamorphosis eluded me, and I had to resign myself to beii 
ennobled by ‘suffering instead. f 


Miles and milés away from home the A.D.C. looked at h 
watch and suddenly remembered having left undone somethir 
that he ought to have done for his beloved General. Remarkin 
that he would have to take the car that had brought us but wouj 
send another from Tokyo for me, and “ You'll be all right, won 
you?” he galloped over the hill without another word an 
vanished into the encircling gloom. We were alone with ou 
thoughts. 

After another five minutes it was clear to me that we were no 
merely alone with our thought, but altogether lost. Never ha’ 
the mysterious science of navigation seemed so desirable to m: 
as that afternoon, stranded on horseback among the pretty 
pretty firclad hillocks of the Tokyo plain, each: one alike an 
their endless succession confining my horizon to a maximum o' 
a hundred yards in any direction. Each village we came to hac 
a crossways where four identical lanes met, each carefully sign: 
posted in illegible Japanese. Believing that there might be some; 
thing in the quaint old notion that a horse knows its Why home 
to its oats, I thought at some of these villages of ithe him 
decide which way to take, but his ideas conflicted funda.nentally 
and invariably with my own bump of locality, and I:scon gave 
that up. I had no Japanese apart from the words for “ sorry ” 
and “thank you”, but knew well from earlier experiences with 
competent interpreters that it was no use asking Japanese the 
way anywhere; they never knew, and would never-admit they 

never knew. : 

Soon a light rain began, of the sort usually known as 
refreshing. I had no hat and my spectacles quickly misted over,’ 
so that I was to all intents and purposes blind. It made little: 
difference. Then suddenly the beast let out several loud and. 
alarming whinnies. I incline now to the view that these were, 
merely sneezes—symptoms of the common cold which was on 
its way for both of us—but at the time it flashed into my mind, 
with all the unassailable force of a parddox, that this must be| 
the mating season for, horses. The autumn goes on late in: 
Japan—lI had seen it do so—what if the spring began very early? | 
And what if that activity which Cole Porter assures us is 
commen to every created thing’ might be de rigueur in Central | 

Japan in late January? “What if even now behind that bush | 
ahead my charger had sensed the demure enticement of a waiting 

sweetheart? Not wishing to support the dangerous role of goose- 
berry at this horsey romance, I prepared to re-activate my 
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‘nerveless legs and alight immediately; but I -did not do so, 
having enough sense left to realise that I should never mount 
again, and that my appearance in the camp (if ever I found it 
again) leading my charge would lose me, and the British 
occupation forces in general, more face than I dared to contem- | 
plate.. I must sit it out therefore, even though. I had to cling to 
the animal’s neck throughout his amorous operations. I 
supposed I should probably be the only human being ever to 
have assisted in such a way at such a scene.’ But of course there 
a of interest behind that bush ahead, or behind any 
us 

Various stars had been twinkling away in the firmament for 
about, an hour when at last I recognised in the distance the 
silhouette of a row of scraggy fir-trees on a mound which I 
knew was close to the camp. Relentlessly I drove the beast at 
them, and in spite of its newly developed habit of shying 
violently every now and then without warning, it stayed on 
course long enough to bring us both home, into the presence of 
the duty ostler, who was swinging a lantern and stamping in an ` 
old-fashioned way to keep warm. “ Seems like you got lost?” I 
understood him to say through the squelch of chewing gum. 
Seemed like I was a cripple too, I thought, as I dismounted with 
elaborate care, but I was able to pass both disabilities off with a 
light laugh. 

When I got back to Tokyo I found that a nice Indian paper 
edition of Kipling’s Kun, which I had put for safety. in a side 
pocket, had been bumped out and was lost: while a new Japanese 
fountain-pen I rather liked had discharged all its ink, in the heat 
of the moment, into the breast pocket of my coat, dyeing blue- 
black a large area of my clothes in the region of my heart. 

I decided to continue my pacification of the Japanese on foot as 
far as possible. 
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DANSE MACABRE 
R.: M. HEWITT 
From the Russian o f Alexander Blok 


It’s hard for a corpse in the world of men, 
Better remain apart, alone; 
You have to mix with them now and then 
Or you'll never succeed in your career, 
But, Oh! the fear lest they should hear 
The rattle of bone on bone! 


The live men sleep when the dead man rises, 
His thoughts are black as the day is long, 
Plods to the office, bank or assizes, 
Where quill-pens whisper a welcome- -song. 


Hour by hour must the dead man labour; 
At last, he’s free, and dons his coat, 

Wags his haunches, grins at his neighbour, 
And feeds him a bawdy anecdote. 


The rain has smeared with a nameless liquor 
Houses and churches and humans grimy; 


- But the dead man.drives where the mud is thicker, 


Knowing a place that is yet more slimy. 


A gilded hall with mirrors about it; 
Imbecile hostess and husband fool 
Are glad to see him, who can doubt it? 

His evening suit was made by Poole. 


Corpse be brave now, raise thanksgiving, 

They can’t hear the rattle against that band; 
No easy work to prove you are living, 

But go round briskly, shake them by the hand. 


Who is that by the distant column? 
His eyes light up, for she, too, is dead. 
Under their patter, with faces solemn, 
Words that are real words are said. 


“Weary friend, I am lost and strange here, 
Weary friend, I have naught to tell; 

It is midnight now.” “ Nay, fear no danger, 
Dance with my niece, she loves you well.” 


` 
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And over. there with senses reeling 
Waiting, alert, her blood on fire, 
The virgin stands, her eyes revealing 

The ecstasy of life’s desire. 


With fluent malice more than human, 
He murmurs in her ear alone, 
Just as a live man woos a woman. 
_ “ How clever he is, how kind and dear ” 
But somewhere near she can faintly hear 
The rattle of bone on bone. 
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NINE VARIATIONS IN A` 
CHINESE WINTER: SETTING ` 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 


I 
Warm flute on the cold snow 
Lays amber in sound. 
UI 
Against brushed cymbal 
Grounds yellow on green, 
Amber on tinkling ice. 
. III 
The sage beneath the waterfall 
Numbers the blessing ef a flute; 
Water lets down 
Exploding silk. 
“Iv 
The hiss of Tafia, ; 
The thin string scraped with the back of the bow 
Are not more bat-hke 
Than the gusty bamboos 
Against a flute. 
v 
Pine-scent 
In snow-clearness i 
Is not more exactly counterpointed 
Than the creak. of ‘trodden snow 
Against a flute. 
VI 
The outline of the water-dragon 
Is.not embroidered with so intricate a thread 
As that with which the flute 
Defines the tangible borders of a mood. 
VII 
The flute in summer makes streams of ice: 
In winter it grows hospitable. 
VIII 
In mist, also, a flute is cold 
Beside a flute in snow. 
i IX 
Degrees of comparison 
Go with differing conditions: 
Sunlight mellows lichens, 
Whereas snow mellows the flute. 
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INVOCATION FOR BEAUTY 
AND THE BEAST 


CHARLES CAUSLEY 


Sun, the bright sergeant, 
Brawling at my window 
Tells me that summer 
. Has teken the town. 
The stumbling hedge 
Bears a plunder of roses 
With a mine of flowers 
The meadow is sown. 


I will ride my proud: pony 
To the tilting hofizon 
Away to the bay 
By the sliding sea. 
The intricate forest 
Will applaud us with blossom 
As the white ships come smoking 
Along the quay. 


But no ship comes sailing 
In the sea-channel 
Into the arms of the harbour 
To rest. 
© murdered the sun 
His bannerol flying 
Strikes his tall flag 
In the fatal west. 


Over the hill 
The moon comes riding 
Pale as a clown 
Her sail in the sky. 
I have beaten the drum 
But the sad shy monster 
Sadly, O sadly 
Passes me by. 


Come, beast, come ! 
I lie in the forest 
In a blizzard of green 
Singing my verses. 

My sly mnocent daughters 
How shall I greet you 
My hands bare of blessing 
And naked of curses? 
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INTERIM INJUNCTION 


JACK PALGLISH 


Think; should time and the flesh conspire 
In a lax moment to our loose undoing, 
There is no brimstone burns like the cold fire 
Lit in a light wooing. 


Owl call and midnight whisper, these deface 
Only a page of sleep, and there are drugs; 
But the vibration of that searing ice _ 
Shatters all peace and wears the will to rags. 


Leave then our lust in idleness a while: 
That which its own-heat generates will rot. 
Adam dug deep, brow bent, and the saints smile 
On a good compost heap, a tidy plot. 


STONY GROUND 


No impulse of the light absolves 


‘My knowingness from dusty things; 


No atom of brief thought but brings 
Its seed to centre, and revolves 

In deadly symmetry about 

The peremptory core of doubt. 


Matching the motion to the will, 

I break the beam of time, and find 
Only an envy of the blind 

Who, sure and questionless, lie still 
Between the future and the past 
And find a sort of peace at last. 
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ANDRE GIDE 
F. S. GRUBB - 


Great Humanist, he is no longer concerned 

With everything that is past,.but is content 

To ponder, be silent, rather weary of the continual 
Lop-sided arguments cf the incomplete. 


Therefore although old, he cannot forget facts 

That once he had commanded the avant-garde, 

Or doings of the Parisan Youth, confident who carries 
The Evil in him because of the Good. 


Certain also the cauticus do God reverence 
While the over enthusiastic merely blaspheme, 
Content to assimilate matters gradually 
Than acquire them qtrickly without experience. 


Coiners no doubt, tramps, desperate young men 

Are. much in thought. And all the old friends 

The extraordinary self confidence of Oscar Wilde 

The joyousness of Appollinaire, Picasso’s wild drawings. 


Du Bos is dead. Valéry recently and honoured. 

Proust leaves his masterpiece to start a world. 

Claudel has done his pleading. There is nothing to atone. 
O slowly he returns 

To the common clay cf what-he always was. 

The individual in him flares. He towers alone. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VIENNA’S GOLDEN YEARS OF MUSIC (1850-1900) 
by EpuarD Hanszicx. Translated and edited by Henry Pleasants 
III. Gollancz, 18s. 


CESAR FRANCK 
by Leon Varras. Translated by Hubert Foss. Harrap, 15s. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW MUSIC 
by Nicoctas Nasuxov. Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d. 


by Eric WALTER WHITE 


It is remarkable that this country boasts so few music critics of 
first-class importance. One has only to mention the names of Dryden, 
Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold, E: M. Forster and T. S. Eliot (among 
others) to see how vigorous is the tradition of English literary 
criticism. It is true, of course, that the literary critic has an important 
advantage over his musical colleague, since direct examples of what 
is being discussed, whether in prose or verse, can be presented in 
the same medium as the criticism itself. Yet even this advantage has 
its dubious side—as, for instance, in the criticism of poetry, where 
the reader runs the risk of becoming confused between the different 
levels on which words are being used and the different types of com- 
munication aimed at by poet and critic. There have been good 
musical historians in this country, among whom Burney still stands 
pre-eminent; good musical journalists, none of whom have excelled 
the brilliance of Bernard Shaw when he was writing for The Star and 
The World; good musical scholars like Donald Tovey and Edward 
Dent, who have been able to place their learning at the service of a 
very wide music public; and a host of good gossip-writers, from 
Michael Kelly to Sir Thomas Beecham, in whose reminiscences are 
treasuries of witty and pregnant anecdotes. But of real musical 
criticism—the criticism that is based on fundamental considerations 
of aesthetics and is in itself a creative act of liberal judgement — 
hardly a trace. 


It is for this reason that the example of Eduard Hanslick is so 
important. The body of his musical criticism, which was written 
in Vienna during the latter half of the 19th century, has stood the 
test of time and shows itself to be as vigorous and sound today as 
when it was first published in the columns of the Wiener Zeitung and 
Die Presse, subsequently Die Neue Freie Presse. He thought deeply 
about the nature of music and published the results of some of his 
investigations in 1854 in his book Vom Musikalisch-Schénen (Beauty 
in Music). His views on executants like Clara Schumann, Adelina - 
Patti and Anton Rubinstein are fascinating; but it is his considered 
assessment of contemporary composers, particularly Wagner, Brahms 
and Liszt, that ts so valuable. 


Has there ever been a wiser 
and saner critic of Wagner than 
Hanslick? He is all the more to 
be admired because he never 
allowed his judgment to become 


warped by the bitter attacks- 


against him made by Wagner 
himself and his camp followers. 
He never under-rated Wagner’s 
unique and astonishing powers, 
but when he found them abused, 
he said so in no uncertain terms. 
The progress of his denuncia- 
tions is revealed in his series 
of notices of Wagner’s music 
dramas from Tannhäuser to 
Parsifal; and in his 
biography he summarised his 
position as follows :— 

“To Wagner’s music dramas I 
have applied only larger points of 
view, only the fundamental re- 
quirements of the art of music. 
What I have held against him is 
his uncomprising subordination 
of music to the word; his un- 
natural and exaggerated manner 
of expression; his destruction of 
the singer and the art of song, by 
unvocal writing and orchestral 
din; his repression of melodic 
song in favour of declamatory 
recitation; his paralysing monot- 
ony and immoderate length; and, 
finally, the unnatural stiltedness 
of a poesy contrary to every finer 
feeling for language.” 

Of the two remaining books, 
the monograph on César Franck 
written by Léon Vallas skilfully 
marshals the salient details af that 
composer’s life and work: but 
even the author’s Gallic wit and 


lightness of touch cannot conceal 


the fact that, whatever one may 
think of the music of Franck’s 
maturity, the composer himself 
seems to have been a dull dog, 
and it is sometimes difficlt to 
know. whether one is more bored 
by the excessive adulation of his 
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disciples or the extreme stupidity of his contemporary critics, who 
are all quoted at inordinate length at each stage of his career, 


Nabokov’s Old Friends and New Music falls into the category of 
musical gossip-writing—and this is said in no denigratory spirit, for 
the book is extremely well written. The early sketches of life in 
Tsarist Russia as seen through the eyes of a young boy born into a 
wealthy family have something of the fresh and wistful quality of 
Turgenev about them. In the sketches after the Russian Revolution, 
Nabokov, then a young composer living first in Paris and later in 
the United States, meets a number of Russian fellow artists in exile; 
and Diaghilev, Nijinsky, Prokofiev (before his return to the Soviet 
Union), Stravinsky and Koussevitzky emerge as living characters 
in the round. At the end of the book he includes studies of certain 
Soviet citizens — in particular, Shostakovich, the composer, and 
Colonel Tulpanov, who was chief of the Agitation and Propaganda 
Administration for Germany in 1945. The contrast between the rich 
humanity of the Russian exiles and the fierce contempt for the liberal 
values of Western European and American civilisation as expressed 
by the citizens of the Soviet Union is forcibly presented by Nabokov, 
and its significance will not be lost on his readers in this country and 
the United States of America. 


CHERI AND THE LAST OF CHERI 
by COLETTE Secker & Warburg, 10s. 6d. 


secker and Warburg are to be congratulated on undertaking 
the translation of Colette’s novels. Colette, now in her late 
seventies, has long been admired as a novelist and as long ago 
as 1936 was elected to the Académie Goncourt. English readers 
who know her work have accepted her great talents a little too 
easily, and seldom awarded her the place which French critics 
have assigned to her. She can now be judged in England on 
a more ample scale. “In France,” as Raymond Mortimer writes 
in his excellent introduction, “ Madame Colette is accepted as a 
national glory; something to enjoy as well as to be proud of, like 
Chambertin or the Luxembourg Gardens, or the Provençal 
Spring.” i 

Mr. Mortimer suggests that the world of Mme. Colette’s 
imagination is likely to surprise most English readers: “ How 
odd to treat cookery as an exciting art; and worse still, to 
elevate love—making it into an erudite, almost religious ritual! 
The puritan, the go-getter and the mystic will agree in being 
shocked by her scale of values.” All this is still more marked 
now that her work appear‘in translation. She accepts the world 
of the senses, which she so well understands. It is dificult to 


‘find a parallel among English 
writers. Passion, where it has 
been portrayed in English fiction, 
is most often a matter of distress, 
or frustration or at least of 
agitation. But here in Colette, 
the “love-making” is an art, 
pleasurable and accepted. 


The two Chéri novels have an 
atmosphere of their own, the 
abnormal atmosphere of the 
wealthy demi-monde of the 
period which finds its end in the 
years after the First World War. 
It is a world which Colette por- 
trays brilliantly and with a real- 
ism that is shot through with 
humour. Some of her characters 
are types proper only to that 
world. But two portraits are 
more profound: Lea the charm- 
ing, kindly, middle-aged court- 
esan whose lover Chéri has been 
since the days cf his early youth, 
and Chéri himself, the spoilt 
darling of this wealthy and 
indulgent world. Their story is 
touched with universatility for 
ultimately it is the story of the 
ageing woman and the young 
lover. The translation itself 
deserves warm commendation, 


and Mr. Mortimer indicates how. 


difficult is the task: “her vocab- 
ulary is enormous, and savoury 
with archaic and regional words. 
From her imagination images 
rush profusely forth like bees 
from a hive, pollen from poplars, 
smoke from a cigarette, nudes 
from the staircase of the Moulin 
Rouge, platitudes from statesmen 
or paintings from Picasso.” 
There remains the insuperable 
difficulty that the physical details 
lose a quality sometimes of 
elegance, sometimes of humour 
when they have been rendered 
into English. 
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THE: YOUNG GEORGE DU MAURIER, LETTERS 
edited by DAPHNE DU MAURIER Peter Davies, 15s. 


In editing her grandfather’s letters Miss du Maurier has produced 
a charming book, to which her own contributions have, among other 
things, a vigorous honesty. George du Maurier gained world fame 
' with Trilby, but long before this he had established himself -as an 
` artist by his contributions to Punch. ‘The letters tell the story of a 
young man’s success, gained with some difficulty at first, but after a. 
time continuous and almost effortless. Young George came to London | 
with £10 borrowed from his mother, and somehow he’ existed until, 
he had found a market for his work. The picture obtained from the 
letters is of a happy, generous and confident nature. Many of the 
best letters are written to his mother, the daughter of Mary Anne 
Clarke, the mistress at the. beginning of the century of the Duke of 
York. One feels that his mother was a considerab'e personality, per- 
haps a larger and more profound personality than her brilliant and ` 
successful son. Daphne du Maurier speaks of their relationship: 
_ “he shared. with her both his gaiety and his disillusions. Some 
robust quality of understanding in her, inherited surely from Mary - 
Anne, made it easy for him to be frank with her on matters delicate.” _ 


The honesty of Daphne du Maurier’s own contribution has already 
been mentioned. It appears in her assessment, at the close of the 
letters, of her grandfather’s personality and achievement: “ Success,” 
she writes, “never spoilt his nature. Whether it spoilt his art is 
another matter. To illustrate, and joke about London Society week 
after week for twenty years required concentration of a special kind. 
Punch gave him security and fame—but what if there had been no 
Punch? ... The hungry young man, anxious, uncertain, lonely, and 
in love, became the successful illustrator, the contented husband, the 
happy father. The dreamer vanished. The practical artist took his 
place.” Yet, as Daphne du Maurier adds, “not entirely,” for in 
Trilby he recaught the dream, and idealised all the memories of his’ 
youth and the strange thing is, that in recapturing his youth he 
wrote the book that gave such a firm addition to the financial security 
which he sought for himself and his family. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, THE COMPLETE WORKS, 
edited by PETER ALEXANDER. < ' Collins, 15s. net. 


The reader may at first be inclined to ask why a new Shakespeare 
is necessary; Shakespeare in one form or another is being reprinted 
almost daily. But the general reader needs the “ Complete Works,” 
all in one volume and this is a task of considerable magnitude both 
for editor and publisher. Wo new revision of the text as a whole in 
one volume, we are reminded, has been produced in this country 
for nearly fifty years. Yet that half century is the period when so 
much. has been.achieved in elucidating the text. Professor Alexander 
in his preface to the present edition rightly pays a tribute to the 
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work of A. W. Pollard, R. B. McKerrow and Sir Walter Greg: 
“their study of Elizabethan books and theatrical documents in the 
light of collateral evidence hitherto neglected or misinterpreted en- 
abled them to redraw on more probable and more intelligible lines 
the history of the versions in which Shakespeare’s work has been 
transmitted to us. The gap the earlier editors left between Shakes- 
peare and his text, they closed; minutiae—such as the original punct- 
uation—~once considered negligible, they have made relevant for the 
interpretation of the text.” 


It was considerations such as these which led Messrs. Collins, who 
published their first one-volume edition of Shakespeare ninety years 
ago, to plan this new edition with a complete revision of the text. 
From every point of view it was a great undertaking. The volume 
itself contains nearly 1,400 pages of double column type, and the 
publishers are well justified i in referring to their “ clear-type” text. 

Professor Peter Alexander has also done his work well and un- 
obtrusively. Along with the plays he publishes the sonnets and the 
poems. Further he reproduces Sir Walter Greg’s transcript of what 
is believed to be Shakespeare’s contribution to the play of Sir Thomas 
More. He supplies a brief introduction and a glossary and other- 
wise does not stand between the reader and the text. This volume 
is pleasant to handle and delightful to reed. One could have wished 
for a little more information on how Professor Alexander prepared 
his text. From his preface it can be assumed that he treats the Folio 
with special respect, and one is grateful to him for reproducing all the 
preliminary matter printed in that edition. He has modified the Folio 
where necessary with readings from the “Good” Quartos. Here is 
a one volume edition where the work of two generations of editors on 
the text has been considered. Editors and readers everywhere will 
be grateful. 


THE LITTLE FELLOW, THE LIFE AND baa OF 
CHARLIE, CHAPLIN 


by Peter Cores and THELMA NIKLAUS 15s. net. 


This is an honest, though a somewhat slight study of the life 
and works of Charles Spencer Chaplin. There is a useful list of 
the films produced by Chaplin and a book-list of relevant literature. 
The narrative itself is straight-forward, intelligent and well-informed, 
but the theme deserves much fuller treatment. Chaplin’s complex 
and unhappy private life is treated with discretion, and nothing, 
probably, can be usefully added. It is on Chaplin as an artist that 
the authors rightly concentrate, and though they give an account of 
his films one feels that the whole needs more elaborate consideration. 
It would, for instance, be interesting to know more of the origin and 
development of Chaplin’ s political views which led to.speeches for. 
the. Second Front in- 1942, and to the film:of The Great Dictator. 
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The greatest need is for a full and detailed account of the develop- 

ment of Chaplin’s art. The authors say some useful things but they 
do not say enough. For Chaplin is one of the greatest artists of 
our time and his personality is one of the most mysterious. The boy. 
who knew not only poverty but actual want in London, before he 
‘ went to Hollywood via Fred Karno’s “nursery” for variety enter- 

tainers, remained a lonely and mysterious figure despite all his social . 
liveliness. | 


_’ The authors quote two portraits of Chaplin which are most re- 
vealing. Somerset Maugham gives a brilliant picture of his “ agree- 
able exterior, his neat exterior”: “his hands and feet are well 
‘shaped and small. His features are good :-the.nose rather large, the. 
mouth expressive and the eyes fine: His dark hair, touched with | 
white, is waving and abundant. His movements are singularly 
graceful. * Behind all this Mr. Maugham suggests that he has a 
“ nostalgia of the slums.” This phrase is confirmed by an impression | 
quoted by the authors from Robert Florey, “one of Chaplin’s few 
intimate friends, and an associate director of Monsieur Verdoux.” 
“ One evening in December,” Mr. Florey writes, “ I was covering the 
short distance between the theatre and my favourite café as quickly 
as I could when, a few yards ahead, I recognised Charlie’s familiar 
back. Instinctively I slowed down, for I was suddenly filled with an 
inexpressible melancholy as I became aware of the utter isolation of 
the most popular man in the world. He was walking slowly along, 
close to the unlit shop windows. ‘There was a heavy mist, and Charlie, 
his hands in his pockets kept up a rhythmic movement of the elbows 
as he went along. His footsteps made no sound, his coat-collar was 
turned up, and he was so very small in his big coat that he looked 
like a child dressed in his father’s coat. 


Though this volume may be thin, all that it contains is valuable. 
It can be accepted as an interim judgement. What we want is an 
account: of his achievement written by Chaplin himself. We have 
already proof that he can write and that he understands the humour 
of which he has been the master exponent. 


So much of our contemporary humour shows the artist despising 
man. The >; major part of The New Yorker is built on a contempt 
for man. The hidden assertion behind it all is that man is not up to 
the mechanical civilisation in which he finds himself. Some hidden 
superman, never subject to New Yorker humour, has created a com- 
plex civilisation which is too clever for the “ little fellow.” Thurber 
is the final expression of this humour of contempt: the announcement 
to man of his own contemptible unworthiness. Chaplin is different. 
Chaplin is as far away from The New Yorker as Lucifer is from 
heaven. Chaplin believed in man. He believes in man as much as 
- Dickens did. All this is not unimportant in our assessment of con- 


temporary values. It would almost seem a duty that Chaplin should ` 


write. his autobiography and show us what he has achieved. Such’ 
a work might have a major importance in this age of anxiety." .. -— 
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Winner of the Prix Populiste in France, this novel re- 
creates frankly, yet with affection, the slums of Le Havre. 
These pinched dwellings and their volatile, if poverty- 
stricken, inhabitants were later obliterated by war. Danoén 
brings them back vividly into consciousness. 
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Maurice Druon 10s 6d net 


This outstanding novel, which has won the Prix Goncourt in 
France, is one of wide range, deep insight and extraordinary 
narrative power. It shows the great families of France in the 
last years of their grandeur. Theirs was a world of in- 
breeding, jealousy and hate . . . Dut an elegant, leisured, 
sophisticated world that France knows no more. 
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THE CLOAK THAT I LEFT, A Biography of H. Rider Haggard 
by Liras Riper Haccarp. Hodder and Stoughton, 18s. net. 


“Thanks for proof of Allan Quartermain,” wrote Charles Long- 
man to Rider Haggard in June 1887, “ I am glad to tell you that She . 
keeps on selling capitally. We have printed twenty-fivé thousand 
already, and have ordered another five thousand, and do not think 
we shall have many copies left when the printers deliver them. Last 
week we sold over a thousand.” Such was the miracle of success that 
came to a shy, wistful, courageous man. It came after a long delay 
and he was to see it decline before his death, but in its full tide it 
established him through King Solomon’s Mines, She, Allan Quarter- 
main, and many now forgotten stories, as a writer of romances with- 
out any exact parallel in English fiction. 


' Lilas Rider Haggard, his daughter, has written a charming life; 
which has a design in its narrative, and a quite and assured confidence 
in the portrayal of character. The early chapters show Rider Haggard 
in Africa in the period of the Zulu wars. He was there first as a 
Government servant, and later as an unsuccessful farmer, and though 
he was not thinking of novel writing in those days, Africa lay at the 
centre of all that he was later to achieve in his own strange world of 
the imagination. 


It was only on his return from Africa that he took to fiction, though 
unsuccessfully, so unsuccessfully that he had determined to abandon 
it all for the study of the law. Then came the incident that changed 
his whole career. “ Travelling up to London with one of his brothers 
they started discussing Treasure Island, just then making a great 
_ success. Rider said he didn’t think it was so very remarkable, where- 
upon his brother replied, rather indignantly : ‘ Well, I’d like to see you 
write anything half as good—bet you a bob you can’t?” As a result: 
he wrote King Solomon’s Mines. His own modesty is well shown 
in his comment on this volume: “ one of those old Romans, who had 
such an extraordinary art of summing up gathered wisdom in a single 
sentence once said that books like men have their destines. Habent 
sua fata libelli. Certainly this is so. Thus for King Solomon’s Mines 
I never expected any particular success; it was only a tale of 
adventure.” , 

His romances have a quality all their own, created by one who had 
loved the African scene and who had a passion for antiquity. One of 
the most revealing passages occurs in a diary that he kept late in his 
life on a visit to Egypt: “ Sometimes it is possible to sit alone in 
some hall of the great temples as I did to-day. I looked about me in 
the silence which was broken only by the hum of bees who hive upon 
the walls, and the twitter of the building birds. Everywhere soared 
great columns as firmly set as when they were built; upon sculptured 
walls where Kings made oiferings to painted gods, or goddesses led 
them by the hand into some holy presence. Here . was..the 
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place where for tens of centuries priests marched from Sanctuary to 
Sanctuary following the order of their ritual; where proud Pharaoh, 
himself a god, bent the knee before other gods, whose company he 
soon must join, and receive from them all blessings and the gift of > 
life for thousands and thousands of years.” Such were the reveries 
‘that fed his imagination and lifted his stories to a place distinct from 
the class to which they belonged. | 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS 
Museum Press, 21s. 


RUDE ASSIGNMENT by Wynpuam Lewis Hutchinson, 21s. 


Sir Alfred Munnings tells the story of the earlier part of his life 
in a volume with over one hundred and forty illustrations, many of 
them, not unnaturally, of horses. Whatever may be one’s views 
about Sir Alfred as an artist—and there would be no need to apologise 
for having violent views, for he has expressed -himself violently, 
even abusively, about some great artists—this volume has a charm. 
Reduced to its simplest elements it has the appeal of a success-story, 
won not without a moment of tragedy, and of a life enjoyed with a 
genuine gusto, and a love of the country and all its types: “ This 
morning I awoke thinking of a big lad, Walter Butcher, sitting for me 
ón a black pony with halters slung round its neck, as I had seen 
at horse fairs. I was putting him into a large water-colour— An 
East Anglian Horse Fair ’—from which I painted a vast canvas.” 
Throughout there are attractive local loyalties : “Tam happy to know 
that this book is printed at Bungay in Suffolk—my county.” Of 
horses he writes with loyalty: “ they have been my supporters, friends 
——my destiny, in fact.” Yet he warns the reader that this is not a 
book on horses. In some ways it is not; it is an admirable self- 
portrait of a pesonality. Let it be left at that, though, and this must 
be added, it-is a personality unaffected by most of what happened in 
the wozld of art in the years when he was exercising his talent as a 
painter. 


Wyndham Lewis’s volume is altogether different. He seems to 
elude himself throughout, and instead explore the causes for which 
' he has fought. All the entertainment of a personal narrative has - 
been dropped out, so that argument may be maintained. The result 
is a harsh, sincere and uncompromising book. Only at times will 
he permit himself to write of his own life in the terms of experience 
visually recollected. The few exceptions are lively as is his descrip- 
tion of Ford Maddox Hueffer of the English Review: ““ Hueffer was 
a flabby leniof-and pink giant, who hung:his mouth öper as though he 


were an animal at the Zoo in- 
viting buns — especially when 
ladies were present. Over the 
gaping mouth damply depended 
the ragged ends of a pale lemon 
moustache. This ex-collaberator 
with Joseph Conrad was himself, 
it always occurred to me, a typical 
figure out of a Conrad book—a 
caterer or corn-factor, coming 
-on board — blowing like a por- 
poise with the exertion—at some 
` Eastern port.” One could wish 
that Wyndham Lewis had been 
more frequently disengaged from 
the problems of our contempor- 
ary world to write in such a vein. 


REGENCY PORTRAIT 
PAINTER 


by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 
Macdonald, 21s. 


Mr. Goldring has the profes- 
sional writer’s art of shaping a 
book even when he adds little to 
the theme. It is this skill in 
design, rather than any freshness 
in interpretation, that guides him 
in this life of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Though he deals with 
Lawrence’s development as a 
painter the main emphasis lies on 
personal life and especially on 
Lawrence’s amorous entangle- 
ments with Mrs. Siddons and her 
two daughters. There is a liveli- 
ness in Mr. Goldring’s narrative, 
and generous quotations from his 
authorities are added to his own 
text. Yet, the mystery of 
Lawrence’s symbolical relation to 
his own age remains unsolved, 
though it is recalled to the reader 
by the admirable illustrations 
in this volume. His art 
had a theatrical quality, but 
it had in it also that com- 
bination of romance and heroic 
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achievement which belongėd tothe period. One who was so facile 
can easily be judged too severely, and the collection here of so many 
illustrations of examples of his best work emphasises how consider- 
able an artist he was at his best.. | -E 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN 
~ by REGINALD TURNOR Batsford, 21s. 


This volume is valuable with its 127 illustrations and is a most 
admirable visual record of nineteenth-century architecture. All that ` 
concerns this side of the production conforms with the high standard 
which one associates with a Batsford book. Unfortunately Mr. 
Turnor’s text is less commendable. His style is unhappy for one who 
so strenuously commends “ good taste”: so William Morris is des- 
cribed as one “ immersed in the affairs of King Arthur and mixed up 
with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” One could forgive these in- 
elegances if the matter itself was of interest. But all Mr. Turnor 
has to present is a dreary attack on Ruskin, and on the whole of the 
Gothic Revival. It is difficult to know how such criticism can be 
written without reference to such works as Sir Kenneth Clark’s The 
Gothic Revival, where condemnation of what is bad is combined with . 
a sympathetic discriminating elucidation of, what was happy and 
successful in nineteenth-century architecture. It is surely too late 
in the day, now, to refer to Butterfield and Street with the contempt 
so prevalent in the ’twenties, All that Mr, Turnor can say for Street 
is that “ some of his buildings are not horrible,” while of Butterfield 
he writes that his “ buildings have seduced certain modern writers of 
the silly-clever school.” It would seem that Sir Kenneth Clark and 
Mr. John Betjeman have written allin vain. Still, the illustrations are - 
admirable and make a most valuable and illuminating collection. 


STERNE, Edited by Doucras GRANT. Rupert Hart Davis, 21s. 


No commendation can be too high for the “ Reynard Library ” 
both in design and execution. In a “ compendious book ” the reader 
is supplied with a selection of a standard writer, edited from the 
original texts, with a brief introduction, chronological tables, and 
other necessary apparatus given in a compact and unobtrusive way. 
To describe this volume as a “ selection” may be a little unjust, for 
it gives everything of Sterne that anyone, except the specialist, is 
ever likely to wish to read. Tristram Shandy is here and A Senti- 
mental Tourney, with some of the sermons, and a selection from the 
letters and Sterne’s essay in autobiography, the Memoirs of the Life 
and Family of the Late Rev. Mr. Lawrence Sterne. Sterne may 
have been more admirable as a writer than a man and a volume of 
this kind naturally emphasises his excellence. As Mr. Douglas Grant 
writes in his introduction: “ this selected commentary is biassed; the 
best letters have been chosen; and he appears at the end in a much 
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DR. ARTHUR WALEY 
The Seventh century pilgrim 
Tripitaka, is the subject of this - 
book. His adventures, both 
spiritual and material in India 
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ingly 18s. net 


The Subtle Knot 


Creative Scepticism tn 
Seventeenth-Ceniury ‘England 


DR. MARGARET WILEY 
makes a detailed study of the 
techniques of the great seven-. 
teenth century sceptics—includ- 
ing John Donne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Richard Baxter, in an 
attempt to rehabilitate the word 
“scepticism” in its original 
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more favourable light than he really deserves. Byron’s jest, that 
Sterne ‘preferred whining over a dead ass to relieving a living 
mother,’ may be based upon ignorance of Sterne’s actual relations with 
his mother, but it neatly points out a side of his character which this 
volume will hardly discover. Our attitude towards him will always 
be a curious mixture of pity and affection, admiration, and contempt.” 


ARNOLD HASKELL—A Balletic Romance 
by M. Montacu-NaTHan 


That prince of balletomanes, Arnold Haskell, has compiled an 
interim, and peculiarly intimate, account of his life to-date. 
Newspaper readers are familiar with the type of narrative which 
tells of a “romance of business,” consisting of details of a 
commercial career beginning with the initial effort of a small shop- 
keeper who eventually becomes the Chairman of Directors of a 
gargantuan chain-store concern. Mr. Haskell’s romance is of a very 
different order. He has not aimed at the amassing of a fortune 
but at the promotion of an art of which the liability is unlimited and 
the assets undeterminable. What is so romantic in his progress is 
that his own artistic development has proceeded step by step with 
that of the art which has profited so greatly by his interest in it. 


His book* is replete with ideas artistic, philosophical, political and 
even theological. It begins and ends with chapters in form of 
dialogue between himself and an alter ego. The initial essay in this 
shape includes a list of likes and dislikes somewhat reminiscent of 
Wyndham Lewis’s confessions in Volume One of Blast — the 
difference being that the Haskellian prejudices are very much easier 
to understand. Among those which incarnadine his vision are 
Jansenism, modernist sculpture, “ swing,” the Soviet way of Life, 
many balletomanes, red lacquered finger-nails and new portmanteau 
words. It is somewhat melancholy to find that this erstwhile ardent 
advocate of the aggressively modernistic has in middle age been 
impelled to “blast” those who plead for tolerance of contemporary 
manifestations of modernism in the aris. As, however, he confesses 
to an appreciation of certain examples associated with the school of 
perforated sculpture one cannot help wondering how those of his 
readers, and there are probably many, who are unable to divine its 
significance will react to his approval. 


Our autobiographer has rich material at-his disposal. As a 
youngster fresh from Westminster he was privileged to travel in 
France and Spain. From both countries he learned enough of the 
gastronomic art to conceive a profound respect for it. In Spain he 
cultivated a taste for bull-fighting as a spectacle—a predilection 
somewhat rare in persons of aesthetic sensibility. Leaving Cambridge 
he successfully rebelled against a parent’s prejudice in favour of a 


*In His True Centre (A. & C. Blake, 21/-) 
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- business career and entered a prominent firm of publishers-as reader. 
During this period, soon after the demise of Diagilev (in 1929) he 
encountered, apparently quite by accident, the editor of the 
Dancing Times, and between them a movement was inaugurated . 
having as its aim the ambitious plan of awakening a general interest 
in this country in the balletic art. The result was the foundation 
of the Camargo Ballet Society which, as its co-founder rightly 
declares, “ proved of such importance that the British Ballet of to-day 
is its direct outcome.” Following the Society’s memorable season at 
the Savoy Theatre in 1932 came his first important volume, 
Balletomania, in which the story of the Society figures as “ English 
Interlude.” 

Now launched as balletamane-in-chef he found himself in general 
demand as an authority and was busily engaged both as lecturer and 
writer. Later, his visits with de Basil and his company to the United. 
States and Australia greatly enhanced his knowledge of technique 
and his reputation. Since the War, during which his Kensington 
house and an impressive collection of pictures were destroyed, he has 
entered a new sphere of activity and is now Headmaster of the 
Sadler’s Wells School of Ballet, in which capacity his concern for 
the artistic and educational welfare of the younger generation has - 
greatly assisted him in teaching the young idea how to dance in a 
manner appropriate to Ballet. 















The Language of 
Shakespeare’s Plays 


B. IFOR EVANS 


Based on many years’ study of the language of the plays this 
book approaches problems on a wider basis than that of the 
isolated examination of Shakespeare’s imagery. It explores 
the function of verse and drama and the developing way . 
in which Shakespeare controlled rhetorical and decorative 
elements of speech for the dramatic purpose. 18s. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS SERIES 


Sherwood Anderson 
IRVING HOWE 


’ é 

Sherwood Anderson was a writer who observed America’s 
great nineteenth century change from an agrarian to an 
industrial society. Stimulating biography and sound literary 
criticism here place him in the cultural contest of his times 
and give a balanced account of his virtues and vices. 15s. 


METHUEN 
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An autobiography should be compounded of interesting personal 
experiences, self-revelation and philosophical utterances. Mr. 
Haskell has certainly fulfilled these requirements; his expressions 
of opinion are always stimulating. 


A 100 YEARS OF BRITISH PAINTING, 1851 TO 1951 
by HESKETH HUBBARD Longmans 30s. 


This volume is not altogether what its title would lead one to 
expect. Mr. Hubbard is interested not merely in painting itself 
but in the academies and societies which painters have organised, 
and all the business of the profession. Such themes are commendable 
but they need a fuller treatment and are not usefully to be mingled 
with an account of the development of the art. We still lack an 
economic history of painting, but this Mr. Hubbard, in his somewhat 
anecdotal style does not give. He does not even give us comparative 
prices of paintings for the various decades of the century, though 
there is some incidental information. He is far too interested in 
Societies whose foundation, development, and membership are 
recounted at disproportionate length, 


All this leaves him unfortunately little room for the painting of 
the century. His brief records may be of value to the beginner, but 
the same beginner will not be likely to be interested in the other side 
of his narrative. 


The volume is retrieved by one hundred and twenty-six plates, all 
admirably reproduced. It may be urged that more modern work 
does not gain an adequate representation, but that is a conclusion 
which Mr. Hubbard would doubtlessly dispute. He chooses his 
examples “exclusively from pictures in public collections that anyone 
may see who takes the trouble.” Unfortunately this means that most 
of the plates reproduce pictures with which even the beginner, for 
whom Mr. Hubbard writes, will have often seen reproduced before. 
Mr. Hubbard concludes with a paragraph which reads: “If you are 
tempted to reproach a painter for laying aside his brush and taking 
up the pen, let me quote in my defence the words of Max Friedlander 
——‘ There is more to be learnt from the stammering utterances of 
artists than from the well-constructed, systematic treatises of the 
aestheticians?’ ” A modest note on which to end! But the reader 
must judge for himself. . 


| LITERARY BRITAIN by Britt Branpt. Cassell 25s. 


This handsome volume is the result of a journey through 
Britain of Bill Brandt, the photographer. One hundred photo- 
_ graphs are reproduced, each on the right hand page. On the 
' left-hand is the name of the author to whom the photograph 
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refers, with a quotation from his work. John Hayward writes justly 
in his introduction that apart from the “ fine examples of the taste 
and technique of a distinguished professional photographer ” there 
is an attempt “through association and memory to arouse a deeper 
response in those who are disposed to study and enjoy them in the 
mind’s eye.” 

It is the high degree of intelligence in conception which 
distinguishes this volume from many similar attempts. Some of the 
landmarks are the houses of writers, Cheyne Row, Newstead Abbey, 
Dove Cottage, Kelmscott, and some are places associated with such 
characters as Lady Macbeth, Joe Gargery and James Forsyte. Some 
of the most imaginative of the reproductions are evocations of 
stretches of countryside. The whole is an aide-mémoire to the 
imagination of unusual interest. Some of the best, as Mr. Hayward 
suggests, are those which are least familiar, Prior Park, the “ Nymph 
of the Grot” at Stourhead, Cooling graveyard, Barbary Castle, on 
the Mariborough Downs. Altogether they lead the critic of literature 
to realise that he has yet to learn how much he can be helped by the 
camera, always assuming that it is in the right hands. 


THE BETROTHED by ALESSANDRO MANZONI. Dent 15s. 


It is good to have a new translation in English of Manzoni’s 
I Promessi Sposi. English readers have never before had an 
adequate opportunity of assessing Italy’s greatest novel. As Mr. 
Colquhon says in his interesting essay: “It is not only the first 
modern Italian novel ; for Italy it is all Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray 
rolled into one volume.” It- has gone into five hundred editions, 
translated into every major language including Chinese, and formed 
the basis of an opera, three films and at least seven plays. 


There is no parallel in any other European country for the place 
occupied by J Promessi Sposi in Italian literature and life. As Mr. 
Colquhon writes: “ Children in Italian Government schools now 
begin studying it at the age of nine. Tuscan peasants quote pages 
of it by heart. It is rarely that one opens an Italian (particularly 
North-Italian} newspaper without seeing some phrase or theme from 
the book, often unacknowledged, so much it has passed into current 
language. It has finished argument for various historic political 
debates. On one occasion it was quoted by Cavour in the Turin 
Parliament, and counter quoted by the Opposition. As recently as 
1948 it was quoted by the head of the Italian Trades Unions during 
the debates after the attempts on Togliatti’s life.” 

: Mr. Colquhon’s translation is new, and is the first to be made in 
English since 1845. It preserves all the vigour and directness of 
Manzoni’s narrative. Ths greatness of this narrative, and it has a 
place in world literature, has seldom been fully recognised in 
England, though Manzoni himself was indebted to Shakespeare and 
to Scott. The story is-set in the seventeenth century in the period 
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of the Thirty Years, and was written by Manzoni in the time of the 
Napoleonic Wars. At first its theme may seem to be that of a love 
` story, and of separated lovers, but it is much more than this. From 
the basis of the story Manzoni surveys the world and reveals his 
own very individual life. Until he became a Catholic Manzoni was 
deeply influenced by Voltaire. While the Catholic influence in the 
novel is open and declared Voltaire remains however much disguised. 
As Mr. Colquhon writes: “Apart from the balanced clarity of 
thought due to Manzoni’s thorough grounding in French literature, 
the rationalism, the trony, the paradoxes, even the narrator’s attitude 
of combined judge and satirist, all seem to hail from Voltaire, 
however much the author had by then rejected him.” The work 
is ultimately an image of the contrast of the good and the evil. As 
one Italian critic has, described it, the story is the study of a young 
man’s search for justice in the world and an acceptance of ‘its 
limitations. All this, of course, does not give an impression of the 
humour, the variety of the detail or the skill in the handling of the 
elaborate narrative. 


BEYOND EUPHRATES 
by FREYA STARK. John Murray 25s. 


This second volume of Freya Stark’s autobiography, dealing 
with the years 1928-1935, and with a setting in Irak and Persia, 
belongs to the great travel books in English. It is the freshest, 
the most human of all her works, and the liveliness of the style, a 
bare, classical! liveliness, never fails her. She writes in the form of 
letters so that the contemporary picture of herself can be retained. 


Some of the quality belongs to her own personality, the endurance 
despite ill-health, the courage and the intelligence, the acceptance of 
discomfort and danger and of all the delays of Eastern travel and 
above all of being a woman in a Muslim world. Those who know 
her only from such studies as Baghdad Sketches will learn from this 
volume that she was a genuine explorer, whose journeys counted 
with the Royal Geographical Society and other learned bodies. 
Further she penetrated beyond places to people. She broke through 
the rigid rectitude of British officialdom to a personal understanding 
of the Arab world and its people. Despite her adventures she retains 
a certain delicacy as. if she had kept an inner reserve amid all her 
adventures. 


The scenes and people she describes ‘are made memorable even 
fbr those who have not travelled in the Middle East, and throughout, 
apart from the scenes and the people, there are passages of philosophy 
and personal faith won from experience. It comes in part from 
her sense of adventure, for Freya Stark wom her way through from 
poverty, ready to endure’ the crudest conditions, in order to reach 
the places .she wished to see. . From a work where-so much is 
excellent it is difficult to quote, but a typical passage can be found 
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Augustine to Galileo 
A Short History of Science from 400 to 1650 A.D. 


by A. C. CROMBIE 


Lecturer in the History and Philosophy of Science 
University College, London 


Dr. Crombie traces the development of scientific thought from the 
St. Augustine period through the recovery in the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries of the full tradition of Greek and Arabic 
science, to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


Ambroise Paré 
The Apologie and Treatise, containing the Voyages made 
into Divers Places, with selections from his writings on 


Surgery. 
Edited, with a preface by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES, M.D., F.R.C.S., F.R.C.O.G. 


A distinguished military surgeon of the sixteenth century, Ambroise 
Paré made original discoveries in surgical and obstetrical practice. 
Besides his eminence as a doctor he was an outstanding personality 
and wrote with sympathy and imagination about his experiences. 
This selection is chosen from the English translation of 1634. 


The Falcon Press each volume I5s. net 
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JOURNEYS 
IN ENGLAND 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Jack Simmons 


(Professor of History, 
University College, Leicester) 


A shrewdly edited and most 
entertaining anthology com- 
. prising accounts of journeys 
made in England—on foot, on 
horse, awheel and afloat— 
from the days of'the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims up to the 
present half-century, as re- 
corded by notable writers 
through the ages. 288 pages, 
with 16 pages of illustrations. 


15/- 


TOSCANINI 


By Howard Taubman 


(Music Editor, ©“ New York Times '’} 


This brilliant new biography 
of the world’s greatest con- 
ductor reveals the real 
Toscanini—fiery, kindly, un- 
predictable — rebuffing dic- 
tators, reducing prima-donnas 
to despair, seeking absolute 
perfection with flaming in- 
tensity. It is based on the 
author’s 20 years first-hand 
acquaintance with the 
Maestro and his work. 370 
pages with 17 pages of 
photographs. ` "Ss. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED 


By Karl Gullers 


Introduction by 
Erik Linklater 


This internationally famous 
Swedish photographer, Karl 
Gullers, who was given a 
roving commission to tour the 
length and breadth of Eng- 
land, here records his personal 


camera impressions of Eng- 


land, the English’ peoples and 
the English Scene, in nearly 
150 exclusive photographs, 
beautifully reproduced in 
photogravure. 160 pages. lés. 
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in Freya Stark’s attempt to define what has constituted happiness _ 
for her. “It is wise to discover what our happiness is made of. — 
Of the ingred*ents of which mine is- made I think the presence of 
.goodness comes first, and the affection of a few people I can 
understand and care about is second.’ The third is sunshine. After 
these, and close upon them, comes some sort -of daily beauty, 
preferably a spacious view; and after that and side by side— 
expressions perhaps of the same desire—domestic servants of an 
old-fashioned friendly sort, and an atmosphere of sequence in 
‘time, a regular procession and not a ‘disorderly scramb'e towards 
eternity. I like to have as much as possible of the background of 
` this procession in. sight, and could never live happily for long in a 
country. where no winding footpaths have been made by.the steps of 
my predecessors. That is why'I care little for deserts, unless a 
caravan route, crossing them, makes the long human endeavour, the 
slow repeated victory, more plainly visib'e by the nearness and 
constant obvious possibility of defeat. United to this feeling for 
time as it passes, so that I will not even separate it, is a delight in 
learning as much of the world as J can before I leave it. I think ` 
that these pleasures—all receptive—are more essential to me than 
my own work. They mean more than any applause or esteem, for 
the voice of other people only touches if it carries affection; and I 
can ‘imagine nothing more barren than to be admired and not loved.” 


THE THEATRE SINCE 1900 by J. C. Trewin. Dakers 21s. 


Mr. Trewin’s work is familiar to readers of The Adelphi and: 
they -will know what to expect from this volume. This is 
not an academic history with -all the apparatus of “ tendencies ” 
and “movements.” It is an account of the living theatre from one 
decade to another written by one who seems to have been attending 
the theatre with regularity and enthusiasm even before he was born. 
This is not to suggest that criticism is absent, but that Mr. Trewin 
is determined that we shal see the theatre as it actually was from 
year to year in the half century with players, producers and audiences 
all considered as well as the authors. 


The method has, of course, the limitation that on such a detailed 
tour we do not gain the larger perspective. For instance, in 
discussing the Vedrenne-Barker season at Sloane Square Mr. Trewin 
writes: “ Granville Barker was one of the first ‘ producers,’ as we 
consider the word today. Before then this had usually been the 
province of actor-manager and stage-manager.” In a foot-note he 
adds Pinero’s comment on “ producers ”: ‘ That modern excrescence 
of the theatre—if I may be pardoned the expression.” All this is 
interesting, but tantalising, for Mr. Trewin is on the edge of one 
of the great themes of the te and his method will not ee 
him to develop it. | : 
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THE ENGLISH PAST 
by A. L. ROWSE. Macmillan 15s. 


- Mr. Rowse has qualities in his writing which commends attention, 
but in this volume they are used with indifferent success. His purpose 
is to evoke scenes and people from the past of England, from “ the 
inexhaustible riches of an old and civilised country the memories of 
the soil, the depth of mould ”. Some of these evocations are excellent: 
outstanding is Swift at Letcombe, where a moment in Swift’s life is 
used to illustrate both the man and the age, but there is a finished 
design too, though of a slighter kind, in John Buchan at Elsfield, and 
D. H. Lawrence at Eastwood. But there are other pieces which 
seem put in to fill up the volume. The reader who appreciates the. 
Swift essay will find the popular discourse on All Souls unnecessary, 
while the Alun Lewis foreword has already been published and does 
not fit into the main pattern of the volume. Further, Mr. Rowse 
opens with a morbidly nostalgic note: “now that the great days of 
England are perhaps over — it is extraordinary to think that we 
have lived through the greatest of them in our own lifetime.” This 
larger speculation troubles the memory as we read through the pieces 
that follow. 


EARTHBOUND. SELECTED POEMS OF BERNARD 
KANGRO. | 


Translated from the Estonian by W. K. MATTHEWS. 


Illustrations by Endel Kôks. Tulimuld Press (Masvägen 16 b), 
Lund, Sweden, 1951. 80 pages. Price 10s. 


This is the first translation of the work of an Estonian poet into 
' English, and the choice of author is appropriate now that Estonian 
literature has two foci—one inside and the other outside the home- - 
land. Bernard Kangro’s poetry, covering the years 1935-1951, was 
written partly in Estonia, partly in Sweden, where he has been living 
in exile since 1944: it is therefore a bridge between past and present, 
the home-nurtured and the expatriate literature. 


The selection under review contains representative pieces from 
Kangro’s nine books of verse and illustrates the course of his develop- 
ment from an introspective nature-poet with a microscopic vision and 
a passion for flora to a still introspective, but now deeply human poet, 
whose mind compasses in microcosm the moral tragedy of his own 
people and of all exiles. Bereft of his native earth, which is the 
ultimate source of his inspiration, Kangro recreates it in vision and 
uses symbols to contain it. Many of his later poems read like tran- 
scripts of experiences unknown to the waking state and indeed, like 
Kubla Khan, appear to have been written under the vivid impression 
of dreams. His art, mature from the outset (1935), looks artless at 
first glance, but the mostly simple language and metrical forms are. - 
infinitely varied by dialect words, rhythmical irregularities, assonance; 
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alliteration, vowel-echoes, and other sensitive devices. One striking ` 
characteristic of it is the self-discipline which has enabled Kangro to 
impose at last an outward calm on his agonies of memory and loss. 

The English translation seeks to reproduce the text and prosody of | 
the original in so far as the different genius of the two languages 
allows. At the same time the translator, with lovers of English poetry 
in mind, has attempted tc write as well as to translate his poems. 
Sensitive readers can judge for themselves to what extent he has 
succeeded. 

The short poem Snow (Est. Lumi) may be quoted in full as an 
example. 


Lord, how I long for the new-fallen snow, 
Frigid breath of the wintry heavens, 
Hoarfrosted boughs, 

Sledge-tracks lost in the gathering distance! 


Gee-up there, through the wider landscape, 
Towards where the walls of the forest stand! 
Even though death should smudge the landscape, 
On through this white and glabrous land! 





Kathleen Freeman 


GOD, MAN AND STATE: A clear and un- 
biased exposition of what the Greeks said about five 
fundamental matters on which modern opinion is 
often parochial or unsure. 12s. 6d. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


E have the honour in this issue-of publishing a story by the 

best-beloved and the most steady in reputation of all. 

contemporary writers. Much has happened in the world of 
letters since the days when Walter de la Mare was young. There 
has been much controversy, much throwing about of brains, and 
net a little personal abuse. Through it all, he has retained his 
place, without dispute. To this issue he has contributed a beautifully 
composed and mysterious short story. 


* x * 


Apart from Mr. de la Mare’s short story, the emphasis in the 
present number will be on criticism. In compensation our August 
number will have a number of fiction contributions including a long 
and remarkable story by Gwyn Jones for whose work readers of 
the Adelphi have come to express a special regard. 


* x x 


Edmund Blunden writes in this issue, for the first time for the 
Adelphi. No-one in our age has so completely filled the not 
impossible dovble role of poet and scholar critic. We represent 
here both sides of his work: his article on James Thomson arrived 
in typescript, but the poem was written out in his own hand and so 
. commendably that we had a block made so that we might share the 
pleasure with our readers. 


* * a8 


W. E. Williams’s article “On Diffusing the Arts” caused much 
cormment, and particularly in his approach to the Repertory Theatre. 
We welcome a reply from Charles Landstone, a veteran of the 
British theatre both in London and in the provinces. Space will 
not permit even a summary of Mr. Landstone’s career, but it may 
be said that few men have touched the art in so many different ways; 
no-one has been more universally liked. Certainly no-one can have 
an equal knowledge of the theatre throughout the country. 


X x * 


We would also draw attention to Mr. John Whiting’s article on 
“Writing for Actors.” Few young playwrights have aroused so 
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much controversy by their work or made so many loyal adherents, 
especially among actors. His play Saints Day was awarded a prize 
by the Arts Theatre. The critics were bewildered and, in some 
instances, hostile. But defenders, as it will be recalled, came from 
amongst the most distinguished names in the profession. 


* . * * 


Space does not permit a comment on all the items in this issue. 
We present it confidently as the most varied and attractive since 
we took over the Adelphi. May we draw the attention of readers 
to- the fact that the Adelphi still sells at the old price of half-a-crown 
in a period when costs have risen fantastically? Our plans for the 
future would be assisted if our readers could help to double our 
- circulation. With double our circulation we could begin to intro- 
duce illustrations which would so add to articles on the ballet and the 
pictorial.arts. Meanwhile we have in preparation a special number 
on the Ballet which we hope to issue before the end of the year. 
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MUSIC FROM THE SEA 


A Short Story 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


HE worn-out rickety gig had all but see-sawed its way along 

the damp sandy track between the moonlit outcrop of rocks 

and boulders. Its substantial occupants were perched up tight 
together above its splashboard and the old mare’s tail. Apart from 
an occasional grunt of encouragement from the driver, a prolonged 
silence had fallen between them. The immense night had cupped 
them in. 

“How much further now?” his passenger at length enquired. 

“ Better part of a mile, maybe.” 

“The old mare goes well.” 

te Ay. 3 

5 Ts fortunate you brought the gig. Few of my patients 
telephone to me until there is urgent need; and wet sand over rocks 
makes risky going for a car. You can snap an axle that way .. 
Telephones appear not to be very fashionable hereabouts? ” 

“The master doesn’t care for cars. Or telephones neether. He 
has no need <or them. As for the going, it’s a sight better here 
than it may be nearer home.” 

There was no surliness in the voice, only a kind of tired patience. 

“Well,” said the other glancing sea-wards, “I am not familiar 
with this coast-track. Ycu’d suppose not even a Robinson Crusoe’ 
had ever visited it. Nor had I a notion that the dunes were so 
steep and lofty here. It’s like some outlandish desert. Strange.” 
It seemed he might have been talking to himself. 

“ Ay,” came the answer. “So it is to most. We lie out of the 
way, like. And well worth while—if there’s not too much of it.” 

“ Have you been here long?” 

“With where I am? About fifteen years. And this will be the 
last of them.” The tone had become muffled, as though the speaker 
were uncertain to add, Thanks be! or precisely its opposite. 

“You are leaving Dr. Brandt then? It was ‘ Doctor,’ you said?” 

No sound followed the question for a while except the swish of 
the descending sand from the rim and spokes of the high wheels, and 
the hiss of the incoming tide. A few stars were shining between 
the thin flat layers of cloud in the sky. 

“Hes leaving me, is Dr. Brandt,” came the answer at last. 
“-There’s no hope for him.” 

“You didn’t say that when you rang the house-bell some little time 
ago. Was there ‘hope’ do you suppose, then? This afternoon?” 

The driver drew his head a little further down into his coat collar. 
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“I wasn’t bid come then... Dr. Brandt asked for you. That’s not 
his way, and that’s why I came. But to my thinking he doesn’t 
really want you. Unless, maybe, to say his last. He’s used to being 
ill. He knows. He’s old—and tired. I’ve nothing to say against 
him; far from it. Hes a bit queer, though; just now. It’s this 
music that’s on his mind. He thinks of nothing else; he broods 
on it. And so, I suppose, he can’t die easy.” 

His passenger ignored a good deal in these remarks that might 
have tempted anyone less professionally reticent. 

“T see. It’s music then that is Dr. Brandt’s hobby? A composer, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes; if that’s what you call them. A composer. Music. There 
are rows and rows of these books of his in the house. Skindle- 


skandle stuff. Scribbled along lines, most of it, and without a word 


of writing from cover to cover. Though there may be words too 
now and then. Songs, I suppose. In the old days he’d sit for half 
an hour together, or longer; without a finger stirring—until his pen 
was dry.” 

“What does he do now, then,” enquired his passenger, as if he 
were a little apprehensive of intruding too much, although he had 
had time to think his question over before asking it. 

“Hes always listening.” 

“< Listening’ ? What dines he listen to?” 

“To everything ... Because of this music.” 

“But you haven’t said what music,” replied the Doctor, without 


‘revealing the irritability he might be feeling, his eyes peering out 


to the horizon-line over the waste of watery hammocks of the sea. 
“I don’t follow you.” 

“Well, listen then .. . Whoa!” 

The creaking wheels slowly ceased to revolve, and, with their 
human burden, came to a standstill. The clock-like hoof-beats 
ceased. And a vast mêlée, as though of shouts, cries, voices, at. 
once filled to overflowing the spaces around them, like the simmering 


of a gigantic pot of broth. ` So multitudinous and incessant was the - 


clamour of the leaden-grey mass of water stretching out here to the 
rim of the globe it would seem that earthly night could never be 
silent. And this was accompanied by immense mutterings and 
echoings out of the starry vacancies above it. The mare, with a 


cough and a shudder suddenly shook her whole body, so violently 


that every metal buckle of her rusty harness rang and rattled. 
“ Oh, that,” said the doctor, as if in sudden enlightenment. “ The 
roar, the rocks, the breakers. You call that ‘music,’ then? Surely, 


that could not delude or distress anyone accustomed to it—well or 
all! Whistling of wind and sand over the dunes, the tide washing 


and ruckling in the shingle. Is that Dr. Brandt’s trouble?” 
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The driver shrugged his rounded shoulders. 

“”T wasn’t me that made any mention of ‘trouble,’ ” he cepted 
flatly, “that’s your word.” And once again they fell silent—and 
listened in a brief fall in the noise of wind and water, to the barking 
of a dog from some inland farmyard, and the faint blast of a ship’s 
siren far out to sea. ; . 

“That,” he went on ironically, “was the old retriever bitch at 
Farmer Hallows,’ that was. And the ship is making for Kellsay 
Harbour.” . . 

“You have good ears.” 

“ Av, and need them.” 

“You listen too, then, zo this ‘music,’ as you call it?” 

“You'd be stone-deaf not to kear it. And there are many as are. 
I listen oniy tecause I’m told to. What you seem to be talking of 
is not the ‘music’ neether. Not what Dr. Brandt finds in it, 
anyway. He says that even this criss-cross hullabaloo that’s all 
around us has a meaning to it, if one could give it a name. What 
he’s after is different. And there I’m useless. Nor wishing to be 
anything else... Why, you can listen to your own ears, in a manner 
of speaking. But you’d better not give heed to fancies—to what as 
like as not, isn’t there. There are some who say they hear ‘ voices.’ 
You wouldn’t, p’raps,’ he added, “wish me to share them, I 
suppose... Easy up, lass.” 

The sea-foam swept as though furtively a little nearer to the 
track, and the gig lurched slowly forward on its melancholy journey. 
The doctor drew up the collar of his great-coat. 

“ Much furtner now? it’s coldish. What does your master say 
about this music? He is gravely ill, I understand.” 

“<TH; ” his companion echoed drily. “I keep a-telling you, he’s 
all but past it. Not mind you that I wouldn’t do the best I can 
for him. But you have to make a stand somewhere. For his own 
sake. He says it’s in the air. But then he could tell you the name 
of any bird—lendbird or sea-bird—you might have heard warbling, 
or screeching, why, half a mile off. He can hear a fly crawl over 
the wall. He can watch even a trace of a lie in your mouth before 
_a syllable comes out of it, as easy as a cat catches mice. Things 
said to him and meant only for kindness, I mean. ‘The truth is, 
under the sheets sometimes he dreads—is afeared—of this music. 
You’d almost taink he’s hiding his eyes to escape from it. That’s 
the truth. Sometimes. Not always. Mostly, its meat and drink 
to him—and no living soul to share it.” 

“In the air, you say ? ” repeated the doctor. “He maintains that | 
this music is in the air, does he? Nothing connected with fancies. 
about wireless, I suppose? ”’ T. 

“< Wireless.’ ” muttered the driver derisively, and spat sideways 
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out of the gig. “ What would he be doing with that stuff. God help 
us, do you mean what they call this jazz? Try a race horse with 
musty offal! No, not that. It’s his own music; wherever that comes 
from. Whether it’s what they call audible or not. Travellers say, 
he once told me, there’s something of the sort to be heard even in 
the middle of these great empty deserts they talk of. Out in the 
East, there. Harps and drums and the like. Others say it’s caused 
by the heat and the shifting of the sands. After a hell-hot day or 
when the wind’s in the driest quarter. You'll never fail of finding 
a wiseacre these days who couldn’t tell you whether your eyes are 
shut or not when you’re asleep!” He wiped his mouth with the 
back oi his hand; and smiled. “I expect they learn it in these 
books! He listens; ay, his lips moving perhaps, and a smile on his 
old face, like a child asking for a slice of bread and sugar. Or he 
used to. It’s in all such lonely god-forsaken parts as these, he 
says. Ay, and those out of the ship-tracks. And it’s not of this 
earth at all. That’s what he says. And that, off and on, he has 
been waiting for it—listening—all his life. And I shouldn’t wonder 
if it has got into those music books of his, either. All lines and 
squiggles—like this Persian and Chinese. ‘The truth is, the poor 
gentleman’s gone a bit crazy in his wits; that’s the truth. Bats in the 
belfry—and bells. But as calm and pleasant about it all as a baby 
in its cradle. And sweeter in temper, and less hasty than he used 
to be...” 

He broke off suddenly. They had turned a little inland, to round 
one of the dunes, then out again towards the sea and the rocks. 

“Teres the house,’ he bawled in the tumult that followed, 
pointing with his whip. “ Over there, where the moon is shining.” 

“Gad, is it!” muttered his companion. “ You’re right.” He 
continued for a while to stare at the glass-panes of its windows, 
shot with the blaze of the moon. “A solitary place, and no mistake. 
Curious. With that silvery shining on the slates it is hardly 
distinguishable from the sands themselves. Are there other servants? 
A nurse? Any relatives?” 

“Servants? No. Nine or ten rooms, I suppose, all told. Some 
of them all but empty. Besides the corridors, kitchen and those parts. 
There's a brother. He never comes this way now, though. As I’ve 
said, except for the woman who does for the old gentleman from 
the village, all he has is me. And you may well say, solitary. Extra 
high water swims up all around-us, were marooned, as they say. He 
began this music-talk months—ay, months ago. It gets on your 
nerves in time. You wouldn’t, else, catch yourself, listening too. 
And as often as not in the dark.” 

His companion—his head turning slowly sidelong—scrutinised 
his features ruminatingly. “ Well, I’m glad you’re not another 
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patient. You must have been a great and constant help to Dr. 
Brandt. This trouble which we now call ‘nerves’ is the folly of 
the age. It’s the froth of the life we lead; and none too wholesome 
at that . . . Does Dr. Brandt ever describe these illusions? . To 
others? We are most of us subject to something of the sort. Every 
city in the world has its own voice you might say. Every wilderness 
and churchyard too; every human memory is haunted by some 
voice. Or by silence.” 

The driver treated his passenger to a prolonged stare. 

“ You ask me, ‘ Does he say what it’s like’ ? Well, you’d suppose 
at times he heard the angels singing. And at other times, not the 
angels. By God, no. Brassy trumpets, horns, cymbals, kettle-drums 
and the like. With all those bookfuls of his own music, it’s nothing 
but his own imaginings and fancies, I tell him. To keep him quiet. 
Crazy, poor gentleman, or not, he won’t be forgotten. Pll lay you 
that. Sometimes, to humour him, I say it’s all out of the past. 
Hollows in the air. Relics, as you might call them. Why, not? 
There’s a full-sized church under the sands over yonder. When 
my grandfather was a boy he used to listen to the bells. Now, when 
there’s a winter sea riding in, it’s like an army of cavalry—cannon 
and shouting. Of a soft summer night, too, he'll lie there, quietly 
smiling to himself. Mermaids, p’raps! Like as if he was a child 
again and his nannie telling him stories and combing his hair. For 
people cooped up in towns and suchlike, such things are merely 
book-stuff nowadays; and these lying cheap-jack newspapers.” 

The old mare’s hoofs steadily and hollowly thudded on with an 
occasional spark struck by her shoes from a half-hidden flint. He 
brooded a while, 

“Mind you,” he went on, “you get your ears sharpened— 
listening. There are three dogs hereabouts, all within whistle, though 
you wouldn’t think it. -And I could tell you which of them’s 
howling down the moon with a horse-cloth tied over my head. And 
the cocks bawling at midnight, near and far; you can hear ’em fading 
out half across the county. You get—well, as you might say, open 
to it, by trying. And Dr. Brandt, he’s wide-open to it. That’s the 
only difference; or near it. And then you begin fancying .... 
Easy, Nancy, girl! She shies and stumbles at the lump of rock 
every time we passes it. And here we are. I’ll tie her up for the 
time being. You won’t have to be long, I reckon. Perhaps a Jook’ll 
be enough. I'll go in first and turn up the lamp, though there’s 
moon enough for a funeral.” . 

He reappeared in the solid faded doorway, and the doctor followed 
him down and across a wide corridor, with pictures on its walls, 
into a room at the back of the house. He paused at a high window. 

“My word!” he all but muttered. “ A strange sight! And what 
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a tide sweeping in! No mistaking that music! And if you add, 
‘Bats in the belfry’... Well?” 

He had turned towards his companion, only to find himself alone, 
and that he had been conversing, with no one to answer. The glass 
in the uncurtained lofty sashes with their heavy shutters, can only 
have slightly diminished the tumultuous reverberations of the sea. 
The wkole house seemed to be gently trembling in the vibrations of 
air and water. Far to the south, along the rugged coasi, a light 
reiteratedly blinked at this stranger. Footsteps at length sounded 
again, and Dr. Brandt’s factotum re-entered the room. 

“ He seems to be asleep. Fast. I whispered him close up. He’s 
dreaming—or looks like it; his bald old face was as calm as a 
tombstone. I’m desperate sorry he’s going. Will you wait here, or . 
shall I wake him? Better not until its needed. ‘There’s a barrel of 
beer in the kitchen, and food in the larder. He said before you 
came that I was to make you comfortable and at home, and all that. 
“At home’ |” 

“ No beer, thank you. Has your master a fire? . It’s a comfortless 
night in spite of the moon. Because, perhaps ... Just now, while 
you were gone—’ssh! listen .. .” 

He had stayed his talk, interrupted as it seemed by a perceptible 
change in the resounding churning of noise and echo beyond the 
walls of the house. There had accompanied it, too, what seemed like 
a gabbie, or, rather a remote yet harmonical babble of voices, either 
high up or in the interstices of the hiss and clutter of the sea. 

“Is that it? ” he enquired sharply. “Is that anything like what he 
means? Yet surely that too is only the in-and-out, the surge and . 
swish of the sandy water in the hollows of the rocks; and the wind’s 
far-away trumpetings?” 

The morose answer to his question seemed needlessly resonant 
and argumentative in the silence of the house. 

“You can hear what you like. J say, that’s all deceiving. What’s 
strange in a following wind and a spring tide coming in? Fast, 
too. If it’s a real bumper,” he added ironically, “youll have 
plenty of time for all that needs doing. It will be all around us 
before the clock strikes > and it isn’t we who will be able to hie off 
then.” ; 

“Well, you live here; you are familiar with all this, and you 
should know. But there certainly was a sound then, the like of 
which I cannot recall having heard, either from wind or water. Not 
that I haven’t lived by the sea. Dr. Brandt hasn’t any instrumental . 
devices that may not be known to you, I suppose? Things I mean 
for his own amusement, and for his own ear only.” 

“ Havent I told you, again and again! Apart from his old 
pyann:forty over there, and that crammed cupboard in the corner, 
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there’s nothing else I’ve ever seen. And he hasn’t opened either of 
them for months past. I tell you, I’m ‘sick and tired of the whole | 
' thing-’and. shall be glad waen—when I’m gone. All I’m asking now 
is a quiet end for the olc gentleman, or I shouldn’t have come for 
you. I shall be at an empty end myself, let alone a loose end, when 

he’s gone. I tell you I’m attached to him, and can’t bear the thought 
of his weakening and waning. Still, that’s what’d be his greatest 
earthly blessing.” 

“Certainly,” said his visitor. “ But you couldn’t but have come, ` 
if you were asked to. As for a quiet end, that’s neither here nor 
there. You can depend cn me to do my best for Dr. Brandt.” 

“Ay. So say all the others.. What J am saying is, if we have to 
go, why not go easy? Would you keep even a cat alive, its eyes 
_ green with a poisoned liver?” 

The doctor remained sient, his eyes fixed on the distant light of 
the lighthouse, repeatedly obscured by the tossing surf. 

“But surely,’ he begar persuasively at last, “aren’t we beating ` 
about the bush? All that. you say, 1 agree, is kindly meant, 
concerning Dr. Brandt’s sick fancies of this music; though scarcely 
this talk of ‘others.’ It’s not for us to criticise what we cannot 
- understand. And that tkis is immeasurable. A -great, rare and 
unusual mind has its own pathways to follow. If they are not ours, 
what wonder? And what then? How often does this music, which 
even we ourselves may think at times we hear, as if between waking 
and sleeping—how often does it occur, or seem to occur? At set 
times? At certain states oT the weather, of the tides perhaps? Why 
is it sometimes pleasing, and at others—what you said—alarming? 
Has anyone else heard it? What do you yourself think its cause 
to be?” 

“ Answer for question, zhat’s a mouthful, and no mistake! And 
you can leave what I think of the master to me. We trust one 
another. I won’t even go for to allow it is music—more, at least, 
than all that tumbling and roaring there beyond the window, and 
which these old chimneys perhaps could part explain. It comes 
one night; and then not again. Once in June—a summer’s after- 
noon, and that whole hedge there of honeysuckle in bloom, and he 
proud as a child—it seemed there was a harping near; and that’s 
what he said. And yet no more than the insects and the sea-ripplings 
and the birds, and the breeze in the hot stones of the wall. I’ve 
_ talked and I’ve argyfied, ard I’ve not talked. I’ve had my say; and 
now this is the end. And then you come along,” he all but jeered, 
“and chatter about the weather and states of the tide. As if I 
couldn’t draw a map of the place, ocean and all, and rocks for the 
sea-maids, in my sleep! I ask you! How could anybody else have 
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innocence. To believe even their own ears, maybe. By God!’—it 
seemed he had almost shouted though he had scarcely raised his 
voice—“ that’s just where you are mistaken. That’s just where you 
are jumping though you haven’t anything to jump from. Louder! 
different! louder! You may think, if you want to, that it’s my tiles 
that are loose, Who cares? What he says, what the old man, what 
my old master in there, says, is that there will come a moment, and 
- pretty soon maybe, when nothing human could stay to listen: choice 
nor power. There’ll come a crack, a burst of it, a sound like some 
almighty break of thunder; only music, mind you, that may snap 
your backbone and stun you for good and all. That’s what he says. 
And then p’raps, he looks at me, sad and smiling for all the world 
as if he had gone back to his mother’s apron strings again. And 
next moment he’s trembling and half-scared like a lost dog, and 
longing only for sleep. And he has not had any real sweetening bout 
of it that I could tell for three days or more. He—” 

He had been interrupted. 

“Whats that over there? By the door there?” had interjected 
the doctor, 

“That,” was the reply, “that’s a cat, that is.’ He steoped and 
softly snapped his fingers towards the shadowy creature in the dusk. 
“This here,” he cajoled, “is the Doctor, Fanny. Come to see 
Master, he has. Shake hands... She's a listener, too. Look at her! 
Ah, she’s gone.” 

‘In the pause that followed there sounded out of the back parts of 
the house a low desolate caterwauling, and then a faint ethereal echo, 
as of some child’s home-made little harp, and then other stranger, 
more sonorous instruments, rising and falling, yet as though unin- 
tentionally with the myriad sighings and sifflings of the sea. 

“Well, there’s no mistaking that,” said the doctor. “And it is 
meeting together too. And I take back what I said. There are those 
who talk of elementals. And they might easily be alarming. Alone 
here. Or, as some might say, it is the house that is haunted. It is 
a sea house. It is the place itself and its past. It entices these 
visitations, and so affects our human minds.” He seemed to have 
begun talking to himself. “ We have only a short stay in this world. 
We can listen, and...” 

“ And I say, I tell you, it’s only imagining. My poor old master 
is dying in there. He’s music-mad. What’s more, tide in, there’ll be 
an end to it. And with the ebb, which should be about a quarter to 
four, he’ll be gone. Shall you still be waiting? Or shall I take you 
in to him,” 

The doctor hesitated, “If you are sure he’s quiet and sleeping I 
will wait. Besides, to judge from the look of the sea, the tide by 
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now must be well over the track. Best not to disturb him. Look in 
again, ina few minutes’ time.” 

He turned towards the man with a faint smile, almost as if they 
were old friends. 

“This seems to be a strange and very solitary house. Do you ever 
sez anything ?” 

“ Old as the Ark, and almost as seaworthy. ‘See’ things? That’s 
easy if you shut your eyes. And what’s the difference with listen- 
ing? It’s neether commonsense nor natural. And who listens, now- 
adays? These roarin’ crazy towns. Who ever stops talking in ’em. 
‘Why, there’s not enough talk in this house in a month to last a 
rookery for half an afternoon. I’m dog-sick of it. What I said to 
myself, coming along in the gig, was; You keep your mouth shut, 
my son! You keep your teeth locked over your tongue. Let the 
medicine-man find out for himself. But there you go again, asking 
questions, And even now that you’ve had the answers, be damned 
if you haven’t followed along the same road again .. . Not that I’m 
minding!’ His grin rather resembled a half empty tub of molasses. 
“And so would anyone. Put fancies into people’s heads, and they 
breed—or rot. Music! Give me a brass band or a hurdy-gurdy and 
Pm with you. But all this church palaver. All this flocking up of 
the quiet of the air, this talk of voices—the whole world over, they 
say. I’m with the old man, every inch, mind you. I’ve done for him 
with these two hands day and night for fifteen years. And he’s no 
light weight now—to get him back into bed at times. [ve borne with 
him, and no nurse could have done more. Nor his own mother 
eether. And never a word, except to you. But it will be a release 
for him, and I can take care of myself. As for this ‘ music ’—strike 
me blind, deaf and dumb, before I’ll say yes to that!” ` 

For the few moments that followed, it seemed as though they had 
been listening to one another not talking. And then in a slow voice 
the doctor began to answer. 

“T’m not denying a word you say. Why get beside ourselves? 
Nothing is lost by being civil—even to what is round us and may 
never answer back. I know. I realise it must have been a trying 
time for you. A thread running and knotting itself through your 
life. And you can depend on me to do my best. On the other hand, 
as I see myself now, nothing could be served by pretending that Dr. 
Brandt is merely a victim of what we call fancy ... Why, merely our 
own ears.” 

There had followed the sound of a slow protracted gush of the 
inning tide; and yet again the hoot of a steamer’s siren. And then, 
frorm out of the starry emptiness and vacancy of the night, steadily 
gathering a music itself, drawing nearer until at length the very sky 
above the world seemed to be welling with a vast strangely beautiful 
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and therefore terrifying strain of harmony. It died away like a fall- 
ing rumour of thunder into the wail of a rising wind and the in- ' 
cessant din of the breakers. A kind of pallor appeared to have- 
fallen on their faces, although the moon must have been on the other 
side of the house. 

“ Someone is coming?” 

“ Ay, he’s coming himself.” 

There followed, thin and feeble, and seemingly far away, yet dis- 
tinct, a voice enquiring, “Is that you, Raven? You are back? Are 
you alore? I’m here; Pm coming. It doesn’t matter. It is only 
to thank you and say that I shall not want you any more. I have 
heard .... nothing wrong now. You must get back to sleep, 
KaVel.iaan” 


THE LIVING THEATRE 


CHARLES LANDSTONE 


HE article on “ Diffusing The Arts” by W. E. Williams, which 
‘aa in the Adelpni (First Quarter, 1952) has caused grave 
disquiet in the theatrical profession, particularly in those groups 
devoted to repertory, and :n the quarters devoted to the interest of 
the actor. This disquiet is occasioned by the defeatism and scepticism 
which runs through the article, its many generalisations, which can- 
not all be substantiated by fact, and the manner in which it ignores. 
‘the great strides which the British Theatre has made in public 
affection since pre-war days. Salient remarks which, quite frankly, 
‘have hurt are: “ The Living Theatre seems to be slowly dying, ex- 
‘cept in London and a few other exceptional centres ”—“ The de- 
‘clining English Theatre ” — “It is arguable that the living Theatre, 
for better or for worse, has already been superseded in the public 
mind” and, finally “ At the moment, the condition of the Theatre 
outside the West End, shows little prospect of recovery or survival.” 
It will be seen that in the four remarks that I have quoted there is, 
to start with, a certain lack of clarity as to the position of the West 
End Theatre. The second and third statement might be taken as 
involving London in the general condemnation and, indeed, the gen- 
eral trend of the article would seem to suggest that London is stand- 
ing out in an obstinate, but not very stimulating way, as the last 
stronghold of a dying art. There could, to my mind, be no more 
erroneous reading of the situation. 

The plain truth is that the London Theatre is prospering as it has 
not prospered for almost a generation. For that statement, facts 
and figures are ‘called for. The easiest reference is to “ Who’s Who 
In The Theatre.” A study of that volume shows, that in the last 
year for which there are complete details (1950) there were eighty- 
- seven first nights in London. This figure excludes plays at Arts 
Clubs, try-out theatres or theatres in the suburbs; it also excludes 
plays put on for one night by experimental societies. It applies only 
to plays definitely put on :n the West End for a run. In the last 
full year before the war (1938) there were one hundred and thirty 
such productions. Seven cf the theatres then functioning no longer 
exist; but with the productions at these theatres deducted the total of 
first nights in 1938 is one hundred and seventeen—or a 34% de- 
crease by 1950. This can obviously only mean longer runs in 1950, 
and proportionately larger audiences. Nor must it be forgotten that 
in 1938 the theatrical fare in London was not continuous, and, for 
want of customers, certain theatres were often closed for long 
periods. A specific study of a test month (February 1938) in the 
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advertisements of the Daily Telegraph, shows that of the 1,104 
playing days available at 46 theatres, only 828 were played. In Lon- 
don during 1950, no theatre was clased, except for the few days 
intervening between the breaking down of one show and the setting 
up of the next; and, indeed, the situation is the same in 1952. 

On these figures I feel that I am entitled to say that the popularity 
of the theatre in London has increased by 25% to 30% over that of 
pre-war days. Whether standards have increased by the same per- 
centage is another question. On matters of taste no two people will 
ever fully agree, but I know that I am speaking with the majority 
when I say that the artistic theatrical standards, especially on the 
production side, have risen immeasurably in the last decade, and, 


indeed, there is nothing surprising in this. An art, if it is a living. . 


art, must progress. 
So much for the London theatre. What of the Provinces? It is © 
a corollary, which history has, again and again, proved to be true, 
that, if you have a flourishing or declining theatre in the Metropolis, 
you will have a like movement in the Provinces—that each reflects 
the other. In the nineteen-twenties, when the lure of the cinema first 
began to work on the masses it was the provincial theatres that suc- 
cumbed in the first instance; and it was from the provinces that, half 

a dozen years later, the rot spread to London and the larger centres. 

This was for two reasons :— 

One —The provincial theatre threw up the sponge and retreated to 
its bastions in London and the biggest centres. The public, 
the bulk of whom live outside the big centres, had no en- 
couragement to be theatrically minded; for it must not be for- 
gotten that, in London, audiences are largely composed of 
provincial visitors. 

Two—The essential nursery and training field for actors was lack- 
ing, so eventually the standard in London deteriorated. In 
the nineteen-thirties, save for the citadel of acting which had 
been cultivated by Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic, the standard 
of English acting was at its lowest ebb: 

An attempt to counter-attack against this stagnation was made 

. shortly before the war. The late H. M. Tennent was rightly re- 

garded as a bold and revolutionary pioneer when, in the middle 

nineteen-thirties, he decided that the London Theatre, if it was to 
maintain itself, mist regain the audience it had lost in the country. 

It was. he who inaugurated the system, now accepted as a matter of 

course, of sending out the London show for six weeks prior to 

opening in the West End, with a full star cast, and by this means 
bringing back to the big cities a standard of appreciation. Up till 
then, ever since the decline of the actor manager, the touring theatres 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow and the other provincial capitals 
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hed, with the occasional exception, housed nothing but gradually 
deteriorating replicas of dated London shows. 

The most astonishing fact that emerges from an investigation of 
the Repertory movement in pre-war days is that we have to rely 
largely on our memories. Equity and the Theatre Managers’ Assoc- 
iation, both of whom now have powerful Repertory Committees, had 
nc comparable movement prior to 1945. The Council of Repertory 
Theatres (C.O.R.T.) came into existence in 1944. In the years be- 
tween the wars, the repertory work was chiefly concentrated in 
se_ected centres — in fact in “shrines” as now advocated by Mr. 
Williams. The two major companies in these years were Birming- 
' ham and Liverpool; but both Armstrong at Liverpool and Sir Barry 
Jackson at Birmingham would be the first to admit that from 1932 
onwards existence was a struggle. A third “shrine” was at Hull, 
where A. R. Whatmore in thé nineteen-twenties, provided work of 
a quality fine enough to catch the attention of the National Press. . 
But with Whatmore’s departure before 1930, the work deteriorated 
and soon faded into nothingness. 

The rising importance of the. Repertory movement, which has 
occurred concurrently with, and as an integral part of, the rise in 
London, is shown by the fact that Equity registers, at the present 
time, about eighty repertory companies which function all the year 
round. Of these, according to the belief of the various competent 
authorities, about fifty have come into existence since 1940. (The 
actual figure could, no doubt, be arrived at by wading through 
masses of files, but as I have stated above, no register exists any- 
where}. Whereas there were only two major companies in the nine- 
teen-thirties we now have, in addition to Liverpool and Birmingham, 
the Bristol Old Vic and the Glasgow Citizens’ Company. Other 
prominent companies which have come into existence during the last 
few years include Chesterfield, Guildford, Nottingham, Ipswich, 
Dundee, Preston —- towns varying in population from 30,000 to 
270,000, and all the Companies show signs of permanency. Other 
companies which have carried happily over from Peace to War and 
back again to Peace include the Salberg Repertory in Birmingham, 
The Rapier Players in Bristol, the Wolverhampton Company, Shef- 
field, Northampton, Perth, York, Windsor and many others: I do 
not know of any established Company of 1939 that has ceased to 
exist, except those which lost their homes by bombing. One such 
is the Coventry Playhouse Company and this has been replaced by ` 
the Arts Council Midland Theatre Company, a touring regional 
Company which has just received recognition from the Coventry 
Corporation to the tune of a £2,000 grant for the year 1952/1953. 
Audiences were at their apex in 1946. Since then there has been a 
slight decline, which was arrested, without the recovery of ground 
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lost, in the autumn of 1951. Colchester, for instance, estimates that _ 
it had increased its average audience by fifty per cent in 1947, as 
compared with 1939. ‘To-day the increase is down to thirty per cent, 
though costs have rocketed by about one hundred per cent. The 
prices of seats have also rocketed, but not to'the same extent. These 
figures can, I think, be taken as average for the whole of the 
Repertory movement, and would shew that the thirty per cent 
increase in attendance is true of both London and the provinces. 

Of these eighty repertory Companies about twenty-five are in the 
“non-profit distributing ” category and this very fact enables them 
to keep up some sort of a standard and maintain a semblance of 
financial balance. Companies which for the last few years have 
been definitely on the right side are, amongst others, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, York, Northamptcn, Oldham and Windsor—at this last 
theatre an attendance of less than ninety per cent capacity in any 
one week is regarded as something strange and disturbing. 

It is, of course, perfectly true, that some of the companies which 
have made ends meet, have done so by an abasement of standard in 
the choice of plays. In the small towns, as in the larger centres (in- 
cluding London) the public with a common appetite is far larger 
than the public whose taste is epicurean. In the smallest centres of 
population, where a specialist theatre could not in any case survive, 
the one existing theatre must cater for all tastes. And on the whole 
- they have not done so badly. A glance at a list of six hundred pro- - 
ductions by C.O.R.T. Companies in 1951 shows a very large selection 
of plays recently staged in London, plays which by any measure 
must be regarded as being of an interesting artistic standard — 
“Death Of A Salesman,” “ Daphne Laureola,” various works of 
Christepher Fry, “ The Glass Menagerie,” ‘The Cocktail Party ” 
and a large number of French imports, from the pens of Messrs. 
Anouilh, Sartre and others. The classics outnumber these modern 
productions very heavily. I count sixteen Shaw productions, four - 
“ Hamlets,” two “ Midsummer Night’s Dreams,” one each of “ The 
Merchant Of Venice,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” “Tempest,” 
“ Macheth,”? “The Taming Of -the Shrew,’ two Restoration 
Comedies, four “ Rivals,” two “ School For Scandals,” two produc- 
tions of “ The Beggar’s Opera,” and various productions of Tchekov, 
Ibsen, Pinero and Wilde. In addition in the twenty-three Companies, 
who are the constituents of C.O.R.T., nineteen new plays were per- 
formed in 1951: Of these, two—‘ Who Goes There?” and “ The 
Same Sky” have found their way to London and have been 
acclaimed. 

As regards standard of production, it would be invidious to men- 
tion any specific Companies, but if I do select Northampton (popula- 
tion 93,000), Ipswich (population 90,000) and Windsor (population 
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25,000) as three Companies which the National Theatre of any 
country would be proud to use as a reserve team, it is because all 
three of them are certred in a population which does not begin to 
approach the quarter of a million which Mr. Williams thinks to be 
the minimum necessary for success. 

‘ Basing myself ‘on the facts which I have given in the preceding 
paragraphs, I believe the British Theatre to be a thriving one, al- 
though it is struggling against enormous difficulties. Its chief 
strength, in the post-war years, has been drawn from the wide flung 
Repertory Theatres. It is by the giving of opportunity to as many 
authors, actors, producers and designers as possible that the stan- 
dards have been raised. It is this fact alone which is responsible for 
the high level of acting, not only in London, but also in the larger 
centres, such as Bristol and Liverpool. 

I am glad to be able to say that the Arts Council can justly claim 
to have contributed to this result. It has, since C.E.M.A. days, 
followed a consistent policy of support to the Repertory Companies, 
although the financial aid has not been as great as either the Council 
or the Repertories might have wished. ‘The advice of the Drama 
Department on all matters appertaining to choice of plays, casting, 
production, designers, business management, civic co-operation, has 
always been eagerly sought and appreciated by the Repertory Com- 
panies, who have welcomed the knowledge for which they would 
have had to pay heavily to the commercial agencies, and from whom 
they would not have received the human touch and the interest so 
gladly accorded to them. The Arts Council has arranged Repertory 
Seasons in London. It has tried; not very successfully—but not 
ignominiously — to arrange associations wherein the smaller 
companies should act as ladders to the larger companies. It has, with 
the L.C.C. and with C.O.R.T., promoted a course on theatre manage- , 
ment; it has maintained Bristol as a supreme example of provincial 
theatre—and relied heavily for its artists in this Company on the 
product of the smaller Repertories. It has held prize competitions 
for new plays produced in Repertory, It'has, with great courage, 
decided to continue with its tours to the theatreless towns, although 
the costs are high. But the standard of production, and the audience 
attendance are also high, and the continuance is welcomed by the 
Repertory Companies who feel that the idea of theatre is being 
fostered among young people, who may eventually become members 
of the audience of a nearby Repertory. 

The Arts Council’s adventures in direct management, by means of 
which it has hoped to provide examples which would set a standard, 
have not always succeeded. In a young organisation there was 
inevitably trial and error. Bristol has succeeded, the Midland Theatre 
Company has succeeded ; the West Riding scheme and Swansea were 
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- costly failures. The Salisbury Company, about which there was 
great controversy, excited the intense admiration of all those who 
gathered their information at first hand. As an experiment it had to 
be abandoned because there had never been any hope that it would 
pay its way, and the cost eventually became prohibitive in stringent 
times. Serving, as it did, regularly, eleven towns in Wessex it was 
the only undertaking in the Drama programme which did, without 
equivocation, fulfil the dual doctrine of the Arts Council Charter— 
the doctrine of “ Raise and Spread ”. It achieved a standard second 
to none in the country outside London, and engendered a tremendous 
spirit of enthusiasm and certainty of its importance amongst all those 
who worked in it. If the scheme had no other claim to fame it could 
still rest upon the fact that it has given two very promising young 
producers to the English stage—Denis Carey, whose recent “ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona” took London by storm, and Peter Potter, 
who produced “ Pygmalion ” at the Edinburgh Festival in 1951, and 
is now the producer at-Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre. 


Consistent and on the whole successful as the Arts Council policy 
has been, it has, by its provincial endeavours, contributed to the 
present satisfactory all-over Metropolitan picture. It has not ‘yet, 
however, for various reasons, focussed on one highlight in London, 
and therefore all the solid achievements have one cardinal failing— 
they are not spectacular. “ Hamlet” in a Wessex town and the 
giving of guidance on choice of producers in Coalport do not 
occasion blazing headlines in the London Press. This gives some 
justification to the hunger for “ shrines ”—for shrines will hit the 
headlines. 


But, as I have already shown, the restriction of drama to certain 
large selected centres, was carried out, not by planning, but by timid 
acceptance of circumstances in the nineteen-thirties, and the results, 
from London downwards showed that the centres perished owing to 
lack of sustenance from the perimeters. 


The British theatre, however, is now facing a new danger, the rise 
of television. A warning comes from America, where the pro- 
fessional theatre outside New York City has for the last thirty years 
been practically non-existent—for America, unlike Britain, never 
made its counter-attack against the cinema. In New York the 
attendance at the professional theatre has fallen heavily from eleven 
and a half million in 1944 to nine million in 1951. This falling off is 
primarily attributed to the attraction of television and it may well 
be that, even as happened with the cinema, the rot produced in the 
theatre by television will spread from America to Great Britain. 
There are already signs of this. The slight decline in British 
provincial playgoing during the past two years is attributed to the 
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draw of Television. As 2ach new Television station is set up, so a 
new area becomes affected. 

This can, of course, develop into a situation which will become a 
redetition of the nineteen-twenties. Many cultured, intelligent and 
sympathetic people of those days fully believed-that the appeal of the 
human contact of living drama had been superseded for ever by the 
glitter of mechanical representation. Those who still had faith i 
the older art were respected, but pitied as sentimentalists. Yet twenty 
years later, the theatre still existed, and had begun, once more, to 
thrive, whilst the cinema was fighting for its life against a new rival, 
and was, to all appearances on its way out, on the same path as that 
of its predecessor, the magic lantern. 

If I say that in the long run television will prove beneficial to the 
theatre, because the closer its perfection comes to reality, the more 
surely will there be created, sooner or later, a taste for the actual 
human contact, as opposed to the mechanical—that must remain my 
opinion. I may be wrong, though history is on my side. 

The functional words, however, are “sooner or later”. If the 
theatre cedes the ground that it has won during the last.dozen years, 
then it can only meekly wait for the next generation to revolt against 
the inevitable creeping stagnation. The Repertory Theatres, the out- 
posts, are to-day in for a bad time. They will need help, support and 
subsidy. If full support is given to them, then theatrical art will 
flow in its natural course from the perimeter to the apex, and as a 
result the “ shrines ” and the Capitals will glow as an example to the 
world. To the Arts Council falls the dual task of throwing in its 
own full weight, and of persuading the Local Authorities to similar 
action. I cannot believe that they will waver in this task. 
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E. M. FORSTER AT SEVENTY 


JOHN FULLER 


HERE is always something odd when the lay figures—the even- | 

ing dress figures—come out to take their bow on the first night 

of a Ballet or an Opera. Amid the splendour of uniforms and 
period pieces, they look strangely black and mournful. Most often 
_there is a compensating factor in that they are known personalities: 
there is the leisurely elegance of an elderly renaissance prince which 
Sir Thomas Beecham cultivates or the boyish features of Benjamin 
Britten, or the massive and modest audacity of Vaughan Williams. 
“Those who were present at the first night of Billy Budd at Covent 
Garden will recall that when after many curtain calls everyone 
seemed assembled, there appeared suddenly from the wings a shy, 
elderly figure, leaning on a decorative stick. Spectacled, puzzled, 
slightly stooping, with an enquiring but bewildered air, yet very 
pleased with it all, E. M. Forster at seventy seemed to be looking 
out on life for the first time. 

The strangest, the most persistent, the most dominant reputation 
in contemporary literature, such is his role. It is forty-seven years 
since his first novel Where Angels Fear to Tread was published. He 
has not written amply in the decades that followed: between 
Howard’s End in 1910 and A Passage to India there was a gap of 
fourteen years. Yet despite all the clamour of literary controversy 
in our time, he has remained continuously respected and almost 
above criticism. Now he collects his essays into a volume, the first 
he has published since Abinger Harvest in 1936. The title is Two 
Cheers for Democracy, which Forster will confide to you was in- 
vented by one of his younger friends, but might well be of his own 
devising. 

He speaks out in this volume more openly, more loudly than in 
any earlier period of his life. As if he had come now, as he did at 
Covent Garden, and faced the great, mixed and confused audience of 
the world more frankly than ever before. So, of his essays that 
touch on politics, he writes: “the conclusion suggested is that, 
though we cannot expect to love one another, we must learn to put 
up with one another. Otherwise we shall all of us perish”. Even 
more openly he speaks of the arts: “I have found by experience 
that the arts act as an antidote against our present troubles and also 
as a support to our common humanity, and I am glad to emphasise 
this at a time when they are being belittled and starved”. With all 
his brilliance Forster has in his earlier works been diffident and 
reserved, a male Jane Austen, who understood about passion and 
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cruelty in a way that the over-admired Jane never did. But he-did 
not face the world like this before and it is interesting to see where 
it eads him. 

The explaration is frankly Gewese. It is as if there were a 
great artist who at the same time was not a great man, who, 
if he had been a great man, might have changed the concept of 
Civilisation in our time. Sometimes he speaks as the saints have 
spoken, of love and understanding, of the uselessness of violence and 
the power of mutual accord. His deep admiration for Gandhi còn- 
firms this impression; but it does not last long. He has denied him- 
self the ordinary experiences of life, of faith and the loss of faith; 
the dull turbulence of family life; the stretching of one’s full powers, 
as a soldier, or a scientist, or in the corrupt and confusing area of 
activity which any large civilian organisation presents to those who 
wculd push humanity forward a little, in its strange and uncertain 
venture, towards a comely and desirable life. 

What is the clue to the enigma of Forster’s personality? Is it 
- perhaps the contrast of the cruelty of the school at Tonbridge and 
the kindliness, the beauty and the friendship of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge? Is this, ultimately, the difference between Mr. Forster and 
that other great Kingsman, who was his contemporary, Lord 
Keynes? Forster found the end of life at King’s and Keynes set 
out from King’s to explore the world. They met at last at Covent 
Garden, but by then, alas, Keynes was dead. 
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HOMAGE TO STRAVINSKY 


ERIC WALTER WHITE 


HE seventieth birthday of Igor Stravinsky falls on June 18th, 

1952. This is an occasion fer celebration, not apparently in 

Russia, his native land, but in his adopted countries of France 
and the United States, and in the remainder of the free world where 
music is still honoured as an art, and the artist as an individual who 
follows the dictates of his spirit fearlessly and with complete 
integrity of purpose. 

What do we especially associate Stravinsky with, as we survey 
his output of the last fifty years? ? 

In the first place, he ‘has’ reaffirmed the status of the composer in 
the theatre. The prime importance of his ballet scores written for 
Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes before the first World War is now a 
recognised part of musical- history.. But his influence in the theatre 
has by no means been confined to ballet alone, and this point emerges 
clearly in such a comprehensive publication as Stravinsky in the 
Theatre! Although his operas have been few and far between, 
yet his influence in the world of opera has been considerable, and 
it has been directed with all the force of which he is capable to 
combating the pernicious, megalomaniac effects of Wagnerian music- 
drama. 

Secondly, he has restored to music the importance of the per- 
spective of time—the element in which music lives and has its being. 
Early in his career he realised that without a healthy pulse, music 
stagnates and dies. The workings of this musical pulse fascinated 
him, and he explored the implications of a steady pulse, of two or 
more successive pulses geared together in simple mathematical ratio, 
and of the relation of a regular pulse to an irregular metrical 
structure. The dynamic impulse generated in his music swept his 
early listeners off their feet. Rhythmic subtlety developed later, as 
the need for insistent emphasis on pulse and metre decreased. In 
each of his major works, he has produced an ordered perspective of 
time, which will continue to be a scurce of inexhaustible wonder and 
delight to those who are interested in such structural considerations. 

Thirdiy,-and this is a much more controversial point—, led if 
not forced by circumstances to lezve his mother country and settle 
first in Western Europe and later in America, he has outgrown 
the nationalist idiom that was characteristic of his compositions up 
to 1917, the year of the Russian Revolution, and has evolved in its 
stead a more eclectic style, consonant with his growing historical 
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sense, This is important for any traditional artist, for as T. S. Eliot 
says! “ this historical sense, which is a sense of the timeless as well 
as of the temporal and of the timeless and of the temporal together, is 
what makes [an artist] traditional.” And in his Harvard lectures 
on she Poetics of Music, Stravinsky claims he has always been a 
traditional composer, and never a revolutionary. 

Fourthly, he has freed orchestral music from the coagulated blend 
of sounds so beloved by the romantic and decadent composers at the 
end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, thereby 
restoring to it something of the variety and virtuosity of chamber 
music at its best. 

In recent years, musical criticism has begun to examine his music 
with dispassionate curiosity; and the days have gone when his new 
works automatically met with active and spiteful hostility. The for- 
midable 38pp bibliography compiled by Paul Magriel and included in 
Stravinsky in the Theatre, though by no means exhaustive, gives 
some idea of the volume of commentary aroused during the last 
quarter of a century. There are indications that this interest may 
even become intensified in the near future and that, as fresh material 
becomes available, attention will be directed more specifically towards 
the psychological factors that have affected his output and his 
attıtude to it. Some idea of the direction such a study might take 
can be gained from the following comments. 


At the time of the first performance of The Rite of Spring, an 
article on it appeared in Montjote (May 29th, 1913), which was 
signed by Stravinsky, but later disowned by him. (Apparently, it 
had been based on on interview he gave the editor, Ricciotto 
Canuedo.) In .this he said his aim in writing The Rite of Spring 
had been “to express the subline welling-up of Nature as she renews 
herself, the Pan-like outburst of the all-pervading sap ”, and went on 
to identify the music with the action of the ballet as originally 
worked out by himself with Nicholas Roerich. Seven years later, 
Nijinsky’s choreographic version was replaced -by Massine’s; the 
ballet scenario was jettisoned; and Stravinsky restated his views. In 
an article published in Comoedia Illustré (December 11th, 1920), he 
acmitted that the idea of prehistoric Russia lay at the base of his 
music, but added the following warning :—“ Bear in mind that the 
idea came from the music and not the music from the idea. I wrote 
an architectural work, not a story-telling one.” When he came to 
write his autobiography fifteen years later, this is how he described 
tke genesis of The Rite:—“‘ One day, when I was finishing the last 
pages of The Fire Bird in St. Petersburg, I had a fleeting vision 
which came to me as a complete surprise... I saw in imagination a 
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solemn pagan rite: wise elders, seated in a circle, watċhing a young 
girl dance herself to death. They were sacrificing her to propitiate 
the god of spring. Such was the theme of The Rite of Spring.” 
These variations in emphasis are striking and could easily be made 
the subject of a special critical examination; but if (as undoubtedly 
appears to be the case) Stravinsky’s attitude to his music has altered 
in the course of time, that is merely another illustration of the 
amazing power of change and renewal that he has consistently shown 
as an artist. Never content to take the easy way, to repeat a success 
until it becomes an idle formula, or to shun the new and the un- 
known, he has lived an intrepid life and produced much fine music 
for our admiration and delight. And for that we honour him today. 
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A POET COMES SOUTH 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


N the days of Queen Anne, a few miles north of the Border, 

the young son of a country clergyman was often to be seen leaving 

the thatched manse and making his way (perhaps with his fishing 
tackle) up among the hills and along the bright streams. Millions 
of boys before and since this one have delighted to steal away on 
similar excursions by themselves, but it happened. that the son of 
the minister of Southdean was to make a name not many years later 
as the author of the most complete poem on nature and scenery that 
had ‘been written in England. “The Seasons” swiftly won a 
reputation which was not limited to England and Scotland and which 
did not die away until the days of Queen Victoria had advanced. 

The extraordinary success of James Thomson in English literature 
is more remarkable when we reflect (as Professor Douglas Grant 
does in the latest biography of the poet) that at the outset the 
English language was to this quiet Scot almost a foreign tongue. 
He and his schoolfellows and then his fellow-students at Edinburgh 
practised their English with the pride and perseverance of specialists. 
But Thomson has one more claim on our wonderment. In his Jater 
life, though some may hold that another Scottish poet has a title 
to the authorship, Thomson wrote a song which counts as a 
secondary anthem among us, namely, “Rule, Britannia.” It 
cerzainly accords with many other expressions of his glad and 
hiszoric patriotism, for nc man ever gloried more in the name of 
Briton. 

Thomson was born in 1700. He tried to write poems while he 
was still at school, and began publishing them when he was at 
Edinburgh University. They were curiously bad, but the prophetic 
reader who scanned those on country life might have. told himself 
thet something better would come. Thomson at this stage was a 
student of divinity and the career directly before him was that of his 
father—the ministry. Not quite convinced of this, early in 1725 he 
did what so many of his countrymen had begun to do: he made his 
way (by sea) to London, and his challenge to fortune in the city 
bezan by his losing his letters of introduction. But fortune had a 
kindness for Thomson. 

He was given some employments as a schoolmaster and as a 
private tutor, but the thing which made him comparatively pros- - 
perous was the recollection of his happy hours and days of rambling 
in his native scenes, at all seasons. These took form in his mind as 
the substance of a longisk poem entitled “ Winter.” The verse which 
he found most suitable for his efforts was the unrhymed verse which 
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John Milton had iianoaiiy harmonized not many years before. 
But Thomson’s originality was apparent at once in his word-painting 
of scenes and changes in nature, which he described with the realism 
and yet the romantic delight of his youthful adventures. A taste for 
the subject was already awake in England, but Thomson’s landscape 
"was still his own, and “ Winter,” published in 1726, was soon eagerly 
applauded. The poet was befriended by persons of rank and talent, 
and invited to great houses, 

Adding the English scene to his old pictures of the Border 
. country, and especially enriched in this respect by the perfections of >- 

the Thames valley, Thomson did not rest until he had composed 
poems on the other seasons. “Winter ” went on selling while the 
others appeared, and in 1730 a stately volume patronized by many 
celebrated men offered the full series, “ The Seasons.” But Thom- 
son was not content to leave the poem in the state which he had there 
published. ‘The love of nature in him was genuine and passionate, 
and the wealth of the subject could not be exhausted. We find him 
revising and revising his book, so that the edition of 1744 towards 
the end of his life was comparatively a new production. 

A great poem? Let us at least call it a great book. It came in the 
days when verse was read as a matter of course, and then poets 
could set up as philosophic guides as well as those who preferred 
prose. Thomson’s friend Pope was one of the voices of his age with 
his “ Essay on Man,” and “ The Seasons ” had a similar vogue as a 
study not only of external nature but of man and his place in the 
scheme of things. The author was no mean student of contemporary 
science, and in “ The Seasons” he incorporated many passages of a 
kind to attract the general reader towards astronomy, natural history, 
psychology, geography, and even political economy. Above all he- 
supplied a kind of lecture in divinity, arrayed in imaginative 
allusions, which warmly recommended a simple yet ample creed of 
general progress. Thomson’s inspection of nature, the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small, convinced him that the universe was 
moving onwards and upwards from better to better; and this 
optimism told most where he announced that the human race was to 
grow more and more excellent. “ The Seasons ” served many genera- 
tions as a modern gospel; its moral philosophy was in truth known 
to every schoolboy; its eloquence was borrowed in talk, in oratory 
and in writing. 

Some of its expressions are still in use, though not quite as they 
were meant. “ Pious fraud ” in Thomson’s poem was not a descrip- 
tion of a hypocrite, and “teaching the young idea how to shoot” 
had nothing to do with cadets on the rifle range. 

In “The Seasons” Thomson’s thoughts on liberty duly appeared 
and on the need for certain reforms even in England. But he was 
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not satisfied until he had made “ Liberty ” the subject of another 
long and methodical poem, brought out in instalments in 1735 and 
1736. What a quantity of sound information, of clever discussion, 
of noble exhortation Thomson worked into this historical survey! 
The only trouble was that nobody seemed able to read it. In this 
instance the poet’s good angel must have deserted him. 

So it was, too, in a matter of yet deeper concern to James Thom- 
son, who was growing middle-aged and dilatory in his cottage at 
Richmond. ‘The story of his unrewarded love for Elizabeth Young 
(‘‘ Amanda,” in his poetry) is not new, but Professor Grant’s life 
.of Thomson contains a number of his love-letters and a few poems 
which have remained unpublished until now, Thomson’s style in 
the letters is elaborate, but the longing of his heart‘is felt in it. It 
was just on the verge of tragedy when he was compelled to give up 
all hope of “ Amanda,” wao, prudently or romantically, married an 
admiral. Thomson knew that it was too late for him to discover, if 
that could have been, another love. 

But it is hard to associate the tragic with the figure of our plump 
and sauntering poet. Stage tragedies, admittedly, he dealt in. In 
that period of declamation his pieces were better than. most, and 
some of his true poetry of the affections or of political justice 
found the way into them. In 1740 he and his old friend David 
Mallet provided a masque called “ Alfred” for the entertainment of 
the Prince of Wales, and one of the songs has outlived all the rest. 
“Rule, Britannia” owed a good deal of its popularity to Dr. 
Arne’s music. But Palgrave selected it apart from the tune—and 
in an incorrect version—in his “ Golden Treasury.” ‘Thomson was 
always one of the out-anc-out believers in the Royal Navy as the 
regulator of international affairs. 

In spite of that, to see him most clearly in his poetry, we turn 
rather to his last published poem, “ The Castle of Indolence.” It 
was begun as a joke on himself and his friends, and continued—. 
though it was never finished—as a fable with a meaning of extreme 
importance. It speaks for Thomson’s gift of friendship that the 
character described as “a little, round, fat, oily man of God,” with 
a “ roguish twinkle in his eye,” became his first and in some points 
his best biographer. The comic touches are interspersed among 
beautiful fancies and vistas, and the music of the words is 
luxurious and full. The poem appeared in 1748, and a few months 
later the poet died—indolently, one may say; for he strolled out 
on a fine dewy evening wita a chill upon him, and the riverside walk 
brought on his death. In a few years the poet of “The Seasons ” 
was awarded his monument in Westminster Abbey, and an edition 
of nis poems paid for it. 

Dozens of editions have appeared since, and ‘thomson is still in 
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print. One point may be made about the editions; from the first. 
they have often been accompanied by illustrations of more or less 
interest. A man who takes the whole range of the year (and the 
globe) as his poetical theme is liable to provide the artist with a 
host of suggestions. ‘Then there is the sentimental Thomson, with 
his episodes of love, specially that one of the lady bathing in the’ 
river and accidentally observed by her lover, who sends her from his 
concealment a note on a slip of bark to say he is going to move off . 
and guard the approaches—“ such,” as he says, “ were those prime. 
of days.” : 

But to leave Thomson as a gift-book of other days is not quite 
fair, nor to leave him to those who find his classicisms unreadable. 
It is perhaps with the poets themselves that we should look for his’. 
powers at work. He has had many friends and, in subtle ways, 
followers among those. Wordsworth and Shelley, Keats and 
_ Tennyson did not read him without some benefit to their own 

pleasures of poetry. I should doubt whether Keats’s “Ode to 
Autumn ” would have been what it is, in its figurative invention, its ` 
atmosphere, its detailed grace, but for Thomson’s “ Autumn.” 1l 
was delighted with the answer a Scotch gentleman gave when I. 
asked him why so few people read the latter poem in spite of its 
containing so much of the poet’s feeling and circumstance of Keats’s 
“Ode.” He said, “ Yes, it’s a pity; well, the Ode is shorter.” 

Every generation believes itself to command knowledge and 
sensibility denied to its predecessors. ‘Thomson’s theory of life 
`- insists on that as a truth. But those who dip into his “ Seasons” 
may be surprised at the things he knew, felt and looked towards. 
And his verdict on the destiny of our world is still worth hearing, 
ever “from seeming evil still educing good.” Educing! It is 
Thomsonian English. But we know how he struggled: to attain it, ` 
or, if not, Professor Grant’s book tells it among other things with 
poetic sympathy. 
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THREE WINE GLASSES 
JOHN ARLOTT 
TOHE sceptic, determined not to be deceived by subtlety for 
To sake, is frequently hard to convince on the subject 
of the finer points of wine-drinking: particularly he may be 
incredulous of niceties expounded by those to whom wine is not 
native. He will maintair, with some justification, that there is an 
artificiality in the approach of certain Englishmen to wine—an 
artificiality not to be observed in the attitude of the French. 
Indeed, it may be said chat the eminently practical gusto of the 
Frenchman accounts for so many of his cultural triumphs lying in 
the realm of eating and drinking. 

Thus, it is with the delight of defending counsel finding a loop- 
hole in the law that one discovers an exacting French dictum on the 
subject of wine-glasses. Most convincingly for our purpose, too, 
it was Maurice des Ombiaux, a Burgundian of Burgundians and 
deeply attached to his sun-soaked native earth, who declared that, 
for the proper appreciaticn of French wine, “ Il faut un beau verre 
de cristal trés fin en forme de calice, haut de pied et de bonne 
dimension.” Since these are the words of a man not given to 
extravagance, we may examine the implications of his statement’ 
without any sense of affectation. “Cristal très fin,” we may assume, 
is the norma] demand for assistance in visual pleasure in wine, but 
it may, too, echo a'desire for a complementary elegance—and tactile 
sensation. “En forme de calice,” surely, argues a sense of 
reverence—an imaginative association—for the religious connotation 
is inescapable. Sternest practicality. may, however, argue that these 
requirements are solely those of one who wishes to observe clearly 
the colour and clarity of Kis wine, in the first instance, and to inhale 
its bouquet, in the second. The third qualification, however, cannot 
be thus argued away—‘‘un... verre... haut de pied” is a purely 
imaginative demand. ‘The foot of a glass is of significance to the 
connoisseur of glass because it is invested with considerable 
significance as to the period and method of its manufacture. But, 
so far as the purely physical factors of drinking wine are concerned, 
it-cannot be relevant. Surely, here, des Ombiaux’s entire conception 
is an image of elevation and importance—“ high of foot” as an 
auzomatic interpretation of pride. Finally, the phrase “de bonne 
dimension ” of a wine glass has no connection; we may assume, with 
a desire to consume a large quantity of wine, for, providgd the bottle 
be to hand, the size of the glass is, quantitatively speaking, of no 
significance. It may be, in part, an indication of justifiable rebellion 
against the old heresy of “A large glass for a poor wine, a small 
glass for a great wine” which was, presumably, in its turn, born of 
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easy access to indifferent wine. ep tippling purposes as opposed to 
the economic obstacle to generous consumption of finer wines. If, 
however, the entire statement is of the imaginative quality which our 
third ingredient so strongly indicates, then “de bonne dimension ” 
is undcubtedly a symbol of the magnificence and generosity of wine 
and of the immensity of the gesture of drinking it. 

“Cest aux vins que l’on.reconnait l'élégance d'un diner” said the 
Marquis de Castellane and it is this quality of elegance which 
animates—~in its best form—the desire to dine well. Granted the 
axiom that there are refinements that heighten the satisfaction of’ 
each of the appetites, it follows that the glass plays as great a part 
if not the same part—in the enjoyment of wine as it does in that 
of brandy. 

The expert judge can usually date a wine-glass merely by looking 
at it and touching it. There are, obviously, innumerable shades of 
quality in glasses, and to deny the importance of this quality in wine- 
drinking is either to deny the sensitivity of the lips as a sensitivity 
genuinely comparable with that of the palate. Pausing only to 
observe the relative paucity of great glass of French manufacture, 
we may proceed to argue that the variety, on a high level of quality, 
of English glass is such that it may provide the ideal glass for every 
type of wine. 

The complete fitness of a particular ae of glass for a specific 
wine is a composite quality. There must, certainly, be physical 
fitness—the glass must contain an adequate quantity of wine, it 
must be clear enough in texture to allow the eye to savour the lights 
in the wine, and it must be of such shape as both to retain the bouquet 
and to present it readily to the savouring nostrils. Moreover, it should 
be comfortable to hold and should have a “toyable” weight—~a 
respect in which the light but elegant Dutch glasses signally fall short 
of the ideal. Next comes the aesthetic factor. A satisfactory glass 
is pleasing to the eye: it will avoid such excessive decoration as 
makes much of the finest Venetian glasswork of Murano of curiosity 
value rather than artistically pleasing; on the other hand, it should 
avoid the starker forms of streamlined modernity which elevate 
hygiene and harshness to the level of artistic aims. The proportion 
must be good, the shape of itself pleasant, and the decoration— 
whether it be“spirals, engraving or cutting—should, above all, fit the 
character of the glass. Finally, there is imaginative quality, wherein 
technical knowledge of glass may heighten the enjoyment of wine 
and, also, where associative values may heighten the emotions which 
wine brings out. 

-Because these three ingredients must always be differently blended 
in different persons, anyone’s examples of particular glasses fer 
certain wines must be solely personal. So far as any other 
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connoisseur of wine or glass is concerned, these suggestions must 
claim to be no more than examples. 

My first selection would be a glass for my first wine—claret. It 
would be an eighteenth-century glass of the 1750-1780 period, with 
a waisted bowl and an air-twist stem. The air-twist stem may be 
dismissed as a purely idiosyncratic choice, and the waisted bowl is 
sufficiently ordinary to provoke little argument. The true quality 
of this glass is implicit in its dating. The metal of a 1750-1780 
English glass contains a high proportion of lead, which endows it 
with such a remarkably soft texture that even the sternest and most 
business-minded glass dealers speak of it as “velvet.” Even to 
look at, it is gentle—with its air rather than tint of blue—and it is 
silky to the touch. The proportions of the wine glasses of that 
period of taste are immediately delightful: they add their own 
footnote of refinement to the pleasure of regarding a fine claret in 
this glass—whose lead-metal subtly enhances and emphasizes to 
ine eye that delicate smoothness which is the characteristic of the 
Bordeaux wine. The bowl presents the bouquet adequately, and to 
drink from it is to feel against the drinker’s lips the full lip of a 
glass which matches perfectly the gentle temperature of correctly 
chambré claret. The final ingredient which such a glass contributes 
to enjoyment is partly associative. The glasses of this period were 
hand-made, and this knowledge gives a relishable background of 
craftsmanship. Moreover, the creatively minded glass-workers of 
the period had such a desire for variety that there are deliberate 
variations between glass and glass—often minute, but always definite 
to such a degree than one’s particular glass or set is virtually unique. 
This factor is emphasized by the involuntary variations between 
hand-finished glasses which, lacking the precise uniformity of 
machine-made products, lack also their monotony—substituting the 
warmer quality of human-handed difference even between a “ pair” 
of glasses. This difference, unlike the “error” of the machine, 
substituted one minute artistic curve or proportion for another and 
has left it, down the years, for the eye to perceive and the 
contemplative mind to relish. 

For white wine, my glass is sixty or seventy years younger—a 
straight-sided Victorian gless of about 1840, engraved with a sailing 
ship under way, and with a heavy, terraced foot. This glass belongs 
to the period when the characteristic English metal had moved to the 
other extreme from the soft lead glass of the previous century. The 
glass of the bowl itself is thin, yet it has the hardness of a diamond 
and a startling brilliance. To take a well-iced white wine in it is to 
watch forming on its sides a mist which seems, such is the clear 
fineness of the metal, as thick as the glass itself. To drink from 
it is to feel, cool and hard, a metal as sharply refreshing in its touch 
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on the lips as the wine is on the palate, and the hand relishes the 
severe, cold cutting of the foot. 

Thirdly, for Burgundy, I would choose a glass from one of our 
great modern factories, one with slightly rippled—‘ sea-shore ”— 
sides, generously cupped and with a firm, fairly short stem. The 
moderr: glass of our best factories—such as Whitefriars—strikes a 
mean between the eighteenth century softness and the Victorian 
brilliance. Brilliant it is, but the hardness of the Victorian glass 
has been tempered to a metal the feeling of which suggests supple 
power, the power to contain the deep strength of a Burgundy, the 
clarity to reveal the full depths of its rich colour to the eye, and the 
generosity to contain its bouquet generously. 

The amalgam of the physical, aesthetic and imaginative qualities of 
a wine-glass must be argued to heighten the experience of drinking 
wine—as distinct from heightening the wine itself. The basis for 
accepting such an argument may be established by simple experiment 
in contrasting the drinking of the same wine from an ordinary wine 
glass and then from an earthenware mug. Once that basis ts 
established, an almost equal difference may be found between a fine 
glass and an ordinary glass. 

At the peak of this pleasure, there is a visionary delight in 
conceiving it possible to drink the Mouton 1875—if it is still to be 
found—from a wine glass of the great, first-century, Roman metal 
which, still no more than slightly “ crazed,” today holds in its faint, 
distant amber-hints, all the wisdom and patience of its age—an age 
which its durability seems to deny. Thus, savouring the work cf 
one great dead artist in that of another, one might feel that a 
memorable wine and a monumental glass had tendered to one another 
a due and perfect homage. 
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MERLIN THOMAS 


E have become used to the fact of extensive French influence 

upon the novel and upon poetry in England. We have long 

accepted Balzac and Flaubert, Hugo and Baudelaire. But 
in drama things have been otherwise. Corneille and Racine are 
classed—tike escargots—as a curious, specialised French taste, 
delicacies perhaps, but not solid and rewarding; we may have heard 
of marivaudage, but hard:y of Marivaux; were it not for Mozart 
and Rossini we should have forgotten Beaumarchais; Musset’s plays 
barely exist for us. Only Moliére is accorded unreserved admiration, 
but even he is not understood if we are to judge from the way our 
critics have rapturously acclaimed certain recent perversions of his 
plays. 

Of late years though a change has been taking place. Plays by 
Cocteau, Giraudoux, Obey, Sartre, Camus, have been performed in 
England with varying success, and those of Anouilh with very 
considerable success. Why? Has the brilliance of the pre-war 
French cinema made us more used to French dramatic atmosphere? 
Is it because our own theatre is sterile at present? Or have our 
influential dramatic critics suddenly shown great skill in under- 
standing the contemporary French theatre and in selling it to English 
audiences? In the case of Anouilh, the last possibility is at once to be 
ruled out: in the main, the critics have not understood him, do not 
seem to have made much effort to do so, and have thus been mis- 
leading, uninformed and superficial. The Times is an honourable 
exception, but what I have just said applies to a great deal of what 
has been said on Anouilh in — for instance — The Sunday Times, 
Observer, News Chronicle, Daily Herald and Evening Standard. 

It is far too soon to make a confident value judgment of Anouilh. 
As we see his plays, or as we read him today, we are inevitably 
affected by their contemporary relevance, by their exploitation of 
emotions that may only be temporary. In fifty years time he may 
be as forgotten as Curel or Bataille or Porto-Riche are today. But 
he is a force to be reckoned with at the moment, and that is why 
it is worth-while making some effort at a critical analysis of his 
technique. That is what I aim to do here. I also propose to make 
some factual statements about the nature of his ideas, without 
discussing their validity. 

It is a very great mistake to talk about the “philosophy” of 
Anouilh. He is a moralist making observations about human nature, 
about emotional problems and about modern society, and he is a 
playwright using a certain simple set of ideas to give rise to dramatic 
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conflict. When he insists upon the corruptness of modern society, 
the hypocrisy of many of our ideas on politics and on love, he is 
making observations based on evidence. ‘When he adds that certain 
people—“ pur” as he calls them. and idealistic—revolted by social 
and emotional insincerity, refuse to come to terms with the modern 
world, reject it and even prefer death to capitulation, he is not- 
expounding a philosophy, but describing in simplified, heightened 
dramatic terms the rebellious dissatisfaction understandably felt by 
so many people in this 20th century—or more widely for that matter, 
the dissatisfaction that men of intelligence and compassion have 
known throughout human history. Nowhere does Anouilh offer an 
explanation of life; he could not give one, and—unlike Sartre— 
regards it as none of the dramatist’s business to do so: His aim 
instead is to arouse us to indignation at convenient and conventional 
insincerity, and to stir us to admiration of and sympathy for those 
who suffer on account of their intransigeant “ pureté.” At least 
this is what he seeks to do in his tragedies or “ Piéces Noires ” as 
he calls them. “L’Hermine,” “La Sauvage,” “Antigone,” 
“Eurydice” are, for instance, exercises on this theme. In his 
comedies or “ Piéces Roses,” the situation is usually similar in that 
a conflict between sincerity and insincerity dominates the action, 
but differs in that: the protagonists are not overcome by their 
environment, and nothing stands in the way of their happiness. This 
is true of “Le Bal des Voleurs ” and “ Léocadia.” Of more recent 
plays, “Ardéle,” “Colombe” and “La Répétition ou l’Amour 
Puni ” though in the main satirical works, contain the Pièces Noires 
theme, while “ L/Invitation au Château ” and “ Cécile ou l'Ecole des 
Pères ” are in the Pièces Roses manner. 

It is an error to regard Anouilh as a pessimist. He often writes 
with great bitterness, castigating vice and hypocrisy with the edge 
and vehemence of a La Bruyére, but underlying all this is a 
passionate idealism, especially with regard to love. It is on this 
issue that so many of our critics have gone seriously wrong——as an 
examination of the notices of the recent unsuccessful London 
production of “ Ardéle” will show. (It is only fair to add that the 
first fault in this case seems to have Jain with the production, which 
strongly contributed to the error). Some critics have become so 
obsessed by their erroneous views on the tone of his writing that 
they cannot refrain from plugging it even when talking about the 
Piéces Roses. An instance of this cheap uncritical attitude is to be 
found in this passage from a notice of the Arts Theatre production 
of “Le Bal des Voleurs” in a supposedly serious Sunday paper: 
“Wondering, we wait through ‘ Thieves Carnival’ (Arts) for the 
moment when Jean Anouilh will tell us that death is better than life, 
that love is pernicious, and that we are all in an uncommonly bad 
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way. The play goes blithely at first; surely, we murmur, this gaiety 
is transient: there must soon be the spider in the cup. Not at all: 
it remains to the end a gentle ballet-comedy ...” There are two 
points to make here. First that the label “ pessimist” is incorrect, 
secondly that even it it were justified, it is ridiculous to use it as a 
term of abuse. In point of fact, Anouilh believes that love at its 
purest and most intense is the most exalted and admirable of human 
experiences. But sexual desire so often masquerades as and is taken 
for love, and does not, cannot last (“ Ardéle,’ “La Répétition ”). 
Genuine, pure love has to contend with the corrupting influences of 
our society, with poverty (he is one of the first to use the theme of 
poverty as a corrupting force), with ignoble compromise, and often 
the price of maintaining its purity is death or renunciation—‘ La 
Sauvage,” “ Eurydice,” “ Colombe.” Anouilh does not say that love 
is an illusion, nor that it can never last. Love engenders courage 
and devotion and if it must bring suffering and death, as must 
sometimes be the case, it ennobles its victims and shames those 
responsible. 

As a writer of tragedy, Anouilh is well within the traditional 
manner of French Classicism. His frequent use of classical themes, 
a limited action taken at the moment of crisis, the uncomplicated 
system that gives rise to his tragic conflict, the feeling of inevitability 
that pervades such plays as “La Sauvage” and “ Antigone,” the 
violent and anguished assault upon our emotions, and the sense of 
“rightness,” of fulfilment at the end—all these things are to be 
found in Corneille and Racine. As a writer of comedy, although he 
employs some of the consecrated techniques of Moliére, he is in 
another French vein. Brilliantly pointed, witty dialogue half 
concealing an underlying poignancy with regard to love, and 
especially, the use of “ fantaisie ”—imaginative excursions into 
farce, which though unrealistic from a matter-of-fact point of view, 
yet reveal character in a real, deliberately simplified manner—these 
are features common to Marivaux, Musset and Anouilh. 

It is by insisting on his connections with earlier French traditions 
that we can best examine his techniques of construction and 
characterisation, and his use of language. 

Departing from the generdl principle of these remarks, I am 
prepared to make a value judgment about his constructional ability, 
which seems to me to be without doubt very remarkable. His aim 
ig not in the first place to arouse intellectual curiosity in the spectator 
(unlike such as Cocteau, Giraudoux, Sartre), but to excite and to 
move. To accomplish this in the most powerful manner requires 
simplicity, economy and an understanding of climax. To illustrate 
his method, I use his “ Antigone.” The central theme is of the 
simplest—Antigone the “pure” uncompromising heroine, in conflict 
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with Créon, the ruler who accepts not only power, but the corruption 
it brings. These two dominate the action and their battle occupies 
the whole central section of the play. All the other characters are 
needed to throw light on aspects of them. The Nurse in the opening 
scene is necessary to give us the gentle and natural introduction to 
the character of Antigone, to her mysterious anguish: with the Nurse 
we see a tender and affectionate Antigone, human and even sadly 
sentimental. Isméne is shown in contrast with her sister Antigone: 
with Isméne we see a stronger, more adult Antigone, no longer awed 
by her sister’s beauty, moving away into the isolation of her revolt. 
Hémon, son of Créon, about to marry Antigone, provides both of 
them with their most painful moments of resolution: Antigone, 
willing enough to die for her ideal, yet needs all her strength to 
renounce her love for Hémon; and Créon, eventually resigned to 
giving the order for her death, needs all his firmness to maintain 
it against Hémon’s distraught pleading. The Guards, instruments 
by which the tyrant rules, are there to show that Créon depends 
upon unreasoning force, and above all so that Antigone’s gesture of 
revolt may shine the more brightly when set against their brutishness. 
Even the Page is there not simply to open doors and carry messages, 
but to eccentuate the lonely desolation settling upon Créon at the end 
of the play. Asif to increase the bare simplicity of all this, Anouilh 
also employs a Chorus and Messenger who compress exposition and 
dénouement to the utmost, and who, standing outside the action, 
stimulaie the emotional pressure upon the audience. ‘Thus there are 
no superfluous characters in the play. Economy is also to be seen. 
in the manner of the exposition. In this play we need ultimately to 
know all that has led up to Antigone’s revolt against Créon. This 
information is imparted very gradually, and it is not complete until 
over half way through the play, but it is introduced naturally, without 
effort, as part of the ‘action. We never feel—and how rare this 
is!—that a scene has been introduced artificially, simply to convey 
information about what has happened before the play opens. Exits 
and enirances too are natural, and this despite a very rigorous and 
logical mounting of tension that demands the appearance of a 
succession of characters in a certain order—particularly in the first 
section of the play. 

It is however in the handling of tension and climax that 
Anouilh’s structural skill is most in evidence. Créon has ordained 
that the body of Polynice, brother to Antigone and rebel against 
Thebes, be left to rot on the battlefield, and has decreed the 
penalty of death for anyone who should give him burial. Antigone 
defies this decree, buries her brother, is caught and condemned to 
death. The play is not divided into acts—it should be played without 
interval—but into three sections linked by observations from. the 
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Chorus. In the first section, Antigone prepares herself and others 
for the death she expects; but not till the end of the section do 
we know for certain that she has performed the burial. The tension 
—maintained by the enigmatic terms she must employ before this 
disclosure, and increased. especially by the poignant tone of her 
farewell to Hémon—grows at lightning speed until at the end of a 
violent and lyrical scene with Isméne she says, suddenly quiet and in 
repose, that the deed has been performed. In the second section the 
great battle between her and Créon takes place. Créon is at first 
incredulous, reasoning, willing to stifle the affair; Antigone calm, 
firm, resolved to pursue her revolt. As Créon realises the strength 
cf her determination, his language grows in vehemence and he 
marshals all his powers of persuasion, violently, unscrupulously. 
Antigone, stiffening in resistence as the apparent justification of her 
action wilts under his assault, moves from her calm into anguish. 
A first climax is reached when Créon appears to have triumphed: 
momentarily the spectator is held in suspense at Antigone’s defeat, 
although it means her survival. But she recovers, and in a torrent 
af joyful, exalted force and contempt, wins her victory and brings 
us to the main climax when Créon, beside himself, summons the 
Guards who must take her away to death. The third section is 
emotionally even more intense, though naturally less violent in tone. 
Antigone’s moment of fear, now that she stands alone to face the 
ugliness of death, is shown in a scene with one of the Guards, in 
which the pathos is heightened by the unwilling laughter provoked 
in the spectator by the coarseness of the Guard. Hémon implores 
Créon to spare Antigone, and Créon, now powerless to save her, 
must lose his own son as well. Ali that remains is that the Messenger 
should recount the deaths of Antigone and Hémon, and the Chorus 
tell Créon that his wife Eurydice—who takes no part in the play— 
has killed herself on hearing of her son’s death. And now, Créon 
must learn to grow old alone in his palace, and wait for death to 
claim him too. Only the Guards are unmoved by the tragedy. It 
is none of their business, they can go on playing cards. The climax 
tc the conflict comes therefore at the end of the second section: the 
emotional climax when we hear of the death of the lovers. ‘There- 
after the tension glides down to the desolating emptiness of the 
elegiac conclusion. ‘Tragedy, as the Chorus says, is reposeful, 
satisfying in its inevitability. The pattern of this play shows one 
thing at least—that Anouilh has an unerring gift for dramatic 
narrative. In comedy, it is manifested in the maintenance of interest 
rather than of tension, and in the skilful flow of comic invention. 
In none of ‘his plays does it desert him. 

His technique of characterisation is to some extent stylised. He 
defines his concept of “heroes” in the following terms in 
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“ Eurydice ”: “.... il y a deux races d’étres. Une race nombreuse, 
féconde, heureuse, une grosse pate a pétrir, qui mange son saucisson, 
fait ses enfants, pousse ses outils, compte ses sous, bon an mal an, 
malgré les épidémies et les guerres, jusqu’à la limite d'âge; des gens 
pour vivre, des gens qu’on n’imagine pas morts. Et puis il y a les 
autres, les nobles, les héros. Ceux quon imagine très bien étendus, 
pales, un trou rouge dans la téte, une minute triomphants avec une 
garde d’honneur ou entre deux gendarmes selon; le gratin...” 
These “heroes”—many of them heroines in fact—all possess the 
same fundamental traits. In revolt, exacting, consumed by their 
thirst after “ pureté,” capable of such extremes of happiness that 
they gladly accept death rather than have life’s corruption whittle 
it away, they are exceptional people, unreal for those who think 
Corneille’s protagonists unreal too, but performing by their revolt 
and their accepted suffering, a gesture to be admired. They, the 
few, are willing to die or suffer for their ideais—selfishly perhaps 
sometimes?—in protest against complacent hypocrisy. Such are 
Thérèse (“La Sauvage”), Eurydice, Antigone. Sometimes 
characters of this kind are victims, with no fine gesture to make 
other than their own subjection to pain—such as Hémon, Orphée, 
Nicolas (“ Ardèle ”), and Julien (“ Colombe ”). The comedies, too, 
contain characters of the same mould, only differing in that their 
environment permits them happiness, and sacrifice is not demanded 
of them: such are Juliette (“Le Bal des Voleurs”’) and Isabelle 
(“ L'Invitation au Chateau”). Another group is formed of those 
who say “ Yes” to life: who accept its pettiness, who are willing to 
be stained, are willing to lie to live. Such are Jason (“ Médée”), 
Créon, Le Comte (“Ardéle”). Naturally these make out a good 
case for themselves—otherwise the gestures of the “ heroes ” would 
be unnecessary—but they are to Anouilh not only hateful, but 
ridiculous in their self-satisfaction, and he delights in making them 
suffer too. (And to think that many of our critics believed Le 
Comte in “Ardéle” to be Anouilh’s mouthpiece on love! The 
London production helped them to their error, but they should have 
looked at Anouilh’s text before committing such a howler to print). 
Then there are grotesques of various kinds. “ Ignoble parents” 
descrites one sort, to be found in “La Sauvage,” “ Eurydice,” 
“Roméo et Jeannette,’ “L’Invitation au Chateau:” they are 
crapulous, lecherous or parasitic, or all three. In some of the more 
recent plays, which while being brilliantly witty and amusing, are 
yet bitter in their social criticism—as “ Ardéle,” “ Colombe” and 
“Ta Répétition”—are to be found a group of characters 
sophisticatedly disillusioned with what they call “love,” but which 
in fact is merely sexual promiscuity. There are a number of 
flippantly treated aristocratic old ladies, as in “ Le Bal des Voleurs,” 
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“ Léocadia,” “Le Voyageur sans Bagages,” and “L’Invitation au 
Chatezu.” Outside these groups I have outlined, there are of course 
many individual creations, but in the main Anouilh prefers to work 
within a restricted range, in order to illustrate his brand of dramatic 
conflict. In this too he approaches the technique of the French 
Classical theatre. 


One final remark about his characterisation. He sometimes uses 
classical themes modernised—Médée, Eurydice, Antigone—to gain 
instantaneous effects of characterisation through the associations 
provoked by the familiar names. In France this is an accepted 
device, since many French dramatists have used themes from 
antiquity ever since the 16th century. Many contemporary 
dramatists besides Anouilh have found it useful too—Cocteau, Gide, 
Giraudoux, Obey, Sartre and Camus are among them. 


The most obvious thing to say about Anouilh’s language is that 
it is “theatrical” in the good sense of the word. He uses the 
- vocabulary of contemporary everyday speech, which imparts a 
fiavour of realistic verisimilitude, but his dialogue is not naturalistic. 
In other words, his characters speak in a modern realistic idiom, 
but they speak more eloquently, more wittily, more imaginatively 
than do people in real life. They sometimes speak too at greater 
length than is usual in ordinary conversation, and use certain 
extended figures of speech. > Anouilh’s first pre-occupation is the 
acting value of his text, and he writes his big speeches with rigorous 
attention to sound, rhythm and climax being allied to meaning. 
The advantage from the ector’s point of view is obvious: he finds a 
text which helps him emctionally at every step, and which indicates 
beyond all doubt how the speeches must be taken. The author 
dictates not only what words shall be spoken, but also the way they 
are to be spoken, and that without stage-directions. He is capable 
of a wide range of emotional expression in his language. Exaltation, 
scorn, anger, passion, terderness, grave solemnity, pathos, irony— 
all these have their distinctive sonorities in his writing. I select three 
widely differing instances. 

(1) Passion. (“ Médée”). 

“.... Et tu auras beau en prendre, a la fin, qui me ressembleront, 
des Médées neuves dans ton lit de vieillard, quand la vraie Médée 
ne sera plus, quelque part, qu’un vieux sac de peau plein d’os, 
méconnaissable, il suffire d’une imperceptible épaisseur sur une 
hanche, d’un muscle plus court on plus long, pour que tes mains 
de jeune homme, au bout de tes vieux bras, se souviennent encore et 
s’étonnent de ne pas la retrouver. Coupe tes mains, Jason, coupe 


tes mains tout de suite! change de mains aussi si tu veux encore 
aimer.” 
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. (2). Tenderness. (“ Eurydice ”). 

“o... Je ne croyais pas que c'était possible de rencontrer un jour 
le camarade qui vous accompagne, dur et vif, porte son sac et n'aime 
pas non plus faire des sourires. Le petit copain muet qu'on met a 
toutes les sauces et qui le soir, est belle et chaude contre vous. Pour .- 
vous seul une femme, plus secréte, plus tendre que celles que les 
hommes sont obligées de trainer tout le jour derriére eux, parées 
d’étoffes. Ma farouche, ma sauvage, ma petite étrangère ... .” 

(3). Solemnity. (“ Antigone’). 

“. ... Tous ceux qui avaient à mourir sont morts. Ceux qui 
croyaient une chose et puis ceux qui croyaient le contraire—méme 
ceux qti ne croyaient rien et qui se sont trouvés pris dans l’histoire 
sans y rien comprendre. Mort pareils, tous, bien raides, bien 
inutiles, bien pourris. Et ceux qu: vivent encore vont commencer 
tout doucement à les oublier et 4 confondre leurs noms. C’est fini. 
Antigone est calmée maintenant, nous ne saurons jamais de quelle 
fièvre. Son devoir lui est remis. Un grand apaisement triste tombe 
sur Thébes et sur le palais vide où Créon va commencer à attendre 
la mort ao 447 

He is capable too of an engaging flippant sophistication. A 
sustained example of this manner is the recent “ Cécile ou l'Ecole des 
Pères,” echoing Molière and Marivaux. In this instance, Monsieur 
Orlas is speaking to Araminthe, the young governess of his daughter 
Cécile: 

Monsieur Orlas: “. ... Vous ne pouvez pas pourtant ne pas voir 

que je suis amoureux fou de vous.” 

Araminthe: “Je crois en effet, qu’on ne peut pas ne pas le voir, 
monsieur. Vous y mettez toute l’indiscrétion possible. Je dois 
faire des prodiges d’habileté pour que Mlle. Cécile ne s'en 
apercoive pas. Si vous ne cessez pas d’essayer d’atteindre mon 
gerou sous le table, un jour vous atteindrez le sien.” 

Monsieur Orlas: “Une caresse amicale de son père ne peut en 
rien étonner cette enfant. Je la baise cent fois par jour.” 

Araminthe: “S’il lui venait le scupgon que cette caresse amicale 
de son père était destinée à un zutre genou, je craindrai que cela 
ne la blesse, monsieur . = 

A more precise linguistic feature is the repeated use of certain 
epithets and images. His “heroines” for example are all described 
in some of the following terms: “pure, dure, maigre, noire, mal- 
peignée, exigeante.” They themselves often use the phrase “ sale 
bonheur ” to describe the illusory happiness offered to them by those 
who say “ Yes” to life. The latter are usually “ veules, méchants ” 
and above all, “laids.” Genuine love is often described in terms 
of cameraderie as in the quotation from “ Eurydice” given above. 
If it were not for the fact that Anouilh gives ample proof of 
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imaginative power, these repetitions might be thought to indicate a ` 
lack oz inventiveness. But in fact they are deliberately used to create 
an atmosphere which soon becomes familiar to the spectator or 
reader, in much the same way as does the formal language of love 
. in 17th century writings, with its “ feux ” and “chaines.” Once we 
hear one of these accepted terms, we are informed without further 
ado about the character or the situation concerned. ‘The danger in 
this technique is that it may in excess provoke sophisticated mirth 
in the wrong places, 

Anouilh is becoming a prolific writer. Success which first came 
to him on a- considerable scale with “Antigone” in 1944, has 
stimulated his output, and this perhaps explains the inferior slickness 
of one or two of his recent plays, such as “ Roméo et Jeannette ”’ 
and “T,Invitation au Chateau.” The first of these shows signs of 
hasty writing to a formula, and the second is an agreeable trifle . 
dependent mainly on stage tricks. 

The most interesting development in his dramatic technique ts to 
be found in certain plays which might be called “ Pièces Roses- 
Noires.” In these plays — “Ardéle,’ “Colombe” and “La 
Répétition ”—he provokes the spectator’s laughter almost con- 
tinuously, but includes such savage social criticism that the after- 
taste is one of great bitterness and indignation. This is a difficult 
manner to handle, but full of possibilities. “ Ardèle ” is certainly the 
most successful instance yet, and best represents the new Anouilh 
who is moving away from the earlier kinds of iagedy and comedy 
to which I have given most attention here. 

The most recent play of all—“ La Valse des T aS which 
opened in Paris in January 1952, is another exercise in this manner. 
Here Anouilh takes two persons already seen in “ Ardèle ” — the 
General and his wife—and while discarding all the other characters 
from the earlier play, re-examines the situation between these two as 
formerly outlined. The General whose sexual vanity had prevented 
him from seizing in his youth his one real chance of happiness, 
is now forced to suffer. But the vestiges of that vanity both make 
him ridiculous and ensure that his suffering is not unduly severe. 
In this play again, much of the tone is farcical. Perhaps its most 
interesting feature is that Anouilh, for almost the first time, allows 
himself some good-humoured amusement at the expense of his 
“pur” character, Gaston, a young man acting as secretary to the 
General, who is a naie virgin educated “chez les bon péres.” At 
the same time, the violence—even coarseness—of the language in Act 
IV of this play has occasioned some argument in the Paris press. 

This new mood has precedent in French dramatic history in the 
caustic comedies of Dancourt, Lesage, and Regnard. ‘The Paris 
production of “Ardéle” set off its brilliant theatricality to great 
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effect, and it is to be hoped that we shall have a chance to see a new 
London production of this merciless attack on lust pretending to be 
love, in which the emptiness of Le Comte and the lonely anguish of 
Nicolas will be seen in their proper light. But Anouitlh’s success and 
his technical skill are potential dangers to him, as is shown by “La 
Répétition ” which—-perhaps because written for a snob audience at 
the Marigny—drops into commercial prurience and melodrama. 
These concluding remarks are made with diffidence. It is too 
early to judge: we must await the plays yet unwritten, I have aimed 
only at a provisional “ mise au point,” for I echo devoutly the words 
of Jules Lemaitre in his prayer to be used by critics: “ Seigneur, 
faites que je sente toujours la risible suffisance qu’il y a dire: ceci 
est la pièce de ces dix dernières années—ou: un seul possède le style 
de théĉtre ... . Comme si nous pouvions être sûrs d’autre chose que 
impression que tele oeuvre a faite sur nous a tel moment. 
Montrez-moi bien, Seigneur, la vanité de pareils jugements! ” 


MR. LEAVIS WAITS FOR 
AN ANSWER 


WILLIAM SCAWEN 


N The Common Pursut,” F. R. Leavis continues his critica! 

judgements which, mainly in the pages of Scrutiny but also in 

collected volumes, have often been attacked but cannot be ignored. 
His approach might be described as the rigid enquiry for truth in 
literary criticism pursued by a close analysis, and certainly with no 
respect for persons or received reputations. 

Mr. Leavis feels that the University tradition in English literary 
criticism is conventional, feeble and vacuous. He rightly attacks it. 
The academic critic too often contemplates the dead, and preferably 
the not too recently dead, and seldom makes any judgement that will 
create a new reputation or explore the contemporary situation. As 
an early champion of T. S. Eliot, Mr. Leavis states a righteous 
grievance that now at last academic critics claim him as their own 
and load him with honours. It is, perhaps, natural that some 
bitterness creeps in when he recalls earlier days when he championed 
. Eliot: “ I will confine myself here to two reminiscences of sufficiently 
public fact. When in 1929 an innocent young editor printed an 
article of mine on Mr. Eliot’s criticism in The Cambridge Review (a 
reply to a contemptuous dismissal of him by a Cambridge ‘ English ’ 
don in Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s Life and Letters) he very soon 
had cause to realize that he had committed a scandalous impropriety, 
and I myself was left in no doubt as to the unforgivableness of 
my offence. And when, in 1932, a book of mine came out that made 
a study of Mr. Eliot the centre of an attempt to define the distinctive 
aspects of significant contemporary poetry, so much worse than 
imprudent was it found to be that the advanced ‘ English ’ intellectual 
of the day declined (or so the gloating whisper ran) to have anything 
to do with it, and The Cambridge Review could find no reviewer for 
it in Cambridge.” 

Mr. Leavis has also cortrived to make literary criticism a closer 
mental discipline than it was in the genial but lazy atmosphere of 
many academic critics before his day. A great writer, he implies, 
exacts unremitting attention and above all there must be no hero- 
worship! One of the most interesting essays in this volume is on 
E. M. Forster. It concludes with a tribute: “ On this note I should 
like to make my parting salute. Mr. Forster’s is a name that, in 
these days, we should peculiarly honour.” But this does not prevent 
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Mr. Leavis from a dissection of the novels which is severe almost 
to the point of harshness. Genius is left naked and undefended, 
almost ashamed, after his assaults. So in one. passage Mr. Leavis 
writes of E. M. Forster: “ He seems then, for one so perceptive and 
sensitive, extraordinarily lacking in force, or robustness, of 
intelligence ; it is, perhaps, a general lack of vitality. The deficiencies 
of his novels must be correlated with the weakness so apparent in 
his critical and journalistic writings—Aspects of the Novel, Abinger 
Harvest —the weakness that makes them representative in so 
disconcerting a way.” 

Given then that Mr. Leavis has made such a valuable, and let it 
be admitted, at times a courageous contribution, where do his 


‘limitations lie? I would suggest that his exacting method of analysis 


—he is a Wrangler of literary criticism—have led him to lose, on 
most occasions, all sense of pleasure, and of enjoyment and ever 
and always a sense of fun. I find it in his learned essays on the 
plays of Shakespeare. He discovers the weaknessés, the shams, 
the empty phrases, and the idle paragraphs in other critics, but does 
he see the plays before him as those who have seen and enjoyed them 


in the theatre? ‘Thus, as one would expect, he has no respect for 


Bradley: “though not only Bradley but, in its turn, disrespect for 
Bradley (one gathers) has gone out of fashion (as a matter of fact 
he is still a very potent and mischievous influence).” Yet, one 
weakness he shares with Bradley. In writing of the plays he refers 
to the reader in the study and not the spectator in the theatre, except ` 
for the Cambridge production of Measure for Measure. One would 
have thought that a critic who had the Arts Theatre of Cambridge 
on his doorstep would have made more use of its series of 
Shakespearian productions in forming his judgements on the plays. 

Closely allied to this elevation of analysis and dissection over 
enjoyment is the drabness of Mr. Leavis’s own style. Some of this 
is deliberate. He has a puritanical distaste for fancy-dress prose. 
He is the Puritan at the fair determined that he will not be carried 
away by temptation. Yet, he recognises that imagery in prose is 
one of its powerful delights, and illustrates this in an illuminating 
essay on “ Swifts Irony.” He quotes Johnson’s praise of Swift’s 
prose in A Tale of a Tub: “ Vehemence and rapidity of mind, a 
copiousness of images, a vivacity of diction.” This very quality is 
missirg in Mr. Leavis’s own prose. He has an affectation, the 
practice of writing the conversational forms of “ hasn’t,” “ can’t,” 
which made so many pages of seventeenth-century prose ugly, but 
these are embedded in long passages where all elegance, and even the 
design of the sentence, are sacrificed to the pressure of the thought. 

I will quote one of his passages and, indeed, more extreme 
instances could be found: “ To-day, when the quality of the literary 
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studies encouraged or permitted at the academic places of education 
has an obviously important bearing on the prospects of. literary 
culture (that is, of humane culture generally), it is correspondingly 
important, and certainly not less important than it has been in less 
desperate times, to defend literature—to defend the classics and the 
literary tradition—against the academic mind. ‘The professional 
student of letters, the ‘authority’—authority also, it must be 
remembered, in matters:of curricula, instruction and examination at 
the high seats of learning—is rarely qualified in relation to his 
subject with one very relevant kind of authority. (J had almost 
said the indispensable kind, but things are as they are), a kind that 
is not constituted, and need not be asserted or claimed: he is rarely ` 
a good first-hand critic—or even a good second-hand one.” 

Some of the ‘limitations that I have noted may be imposed by 
temperament, but on the other hand, they may arise from the fact 
that for years Mr. Leavis has seen himself as fighting a lone battle, 
a solitary, critical David against whole armies of Goliaths. He has 
often spoken with severity and the problem is whether this emphasis 
arose from a desire to shake the lethargic complacency of much 
academic criticism, or because he liked to speak severely. I find Mr. 
Leavis’s criticism best when, despite all the qualifications which his 
method exacts, he is writing of writers whom basically he admires: 
the best pieces in this distinguished volume are on Swift, Henry 
James, D. H. Lawrence, E. M. Forster and T. S. Eliot. l 

When he writes about Milton I am less happy. I am by nature 
peaceful and in reading on Milton I do not wish to become involved 
in a brawl with Mr. Tillyard or Sir Herbert Grierson. Itis passages 
such as the following which offend me: “J do not recall these things 
wantonly, but in order to make, with all due respect to Professor 
Grierson, a necessary point. At the worst, perhaps, I shall be taken 
as returning the note of impatience and asperity perceptible in his 
comments 6n my own criticism. What is there to say, then, except 
that the scholar who commits himself to such pronouncements, 
distinguished authority on seventeenth-century matters as he certainly 
is, has no claim to be treated as a critical authority on the verse of the 
period—-or, any verse?” 

Mr. Leavis’s criticism of Milton seems to me to illustrate him at 
his worst: the approach is not merely severe but contemptuous. If 
_ only, for a time, Mr. Leavis would confine himself to the writers he 
admires and if he would allow geniality to break through. Could he 
not be also convinced that his work is much more widely admired 
than he himself would seem to believe? 
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RONALD BOTTRALL 


URING the last twelve months or so in addition to a collection 

of essays on Ezra Pound, there have appeared the collected 

edition of the first 71 Cantes; a volume of Pound’s letters, 
edited by D. D. Paige; and a full-length study of Pound’s poetry 
by Hugh Kenner. All this does honour to a neglected writer and 
is an encouraging riposte to the attacks made by large sections of 
the American press on Pound and the judges who awarded him the 
Bollingen Prize. But I sense in a good deal of the criticism the 
hushed atmosphere of the cult, and this I cannot believe that Pound. 
himself. would welcome. He has always been a plain speaker and a 
hard hitter. 


In an essay that appeared in The Dial in January 1928, T. S. 
Eliot wrote: “I cannot think of anyone writing verse, of our 
generation and the next, whose verse (if any, good) has not been 
improved by the study of Pound’s.” ‘This has always puzzled me. 
A generation is usually taken to be about thirty-five years. Let us 
assume that a literary generation is fifteen years; even then I can 
think of hardly anyone born about 1900 who was in 1927 
exemplifying the influence of Pound; Allen Tate’s is, indeed, the 
only name that comes into my mind. If Eliot was speaking 
prophetically, he was still off the track. The new generation which 
began to write in England in 1928-29—-Auden, Spender, Day Lewis 
and Empson—were fertilized by Donne, Hopkins, Hardy, Wilfred 
Owen, Laura Riding and Eliot himself, not Pound. 


In 1929, however, when I was teaching in Finland and trying 
to learn to write verse, F. R. Leavis recommended me to read 
Eliot’s selection of Pound’s poems and to give special attention to 
Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. I can never be sufficiently grateful for 
this advice. As I read Mauberley and I saw, or thought I saw, how 
contemporary verse should be written, I worked through Pound’s 
poetry and I tried to discover how he had arrived at the perfection of 
Mauberley. His poetic progress seemed to me to be a movement 
from unnecessarily simplified imagist statement to unnecessarily 
complicated ellipsis. Mauberley, Homage to Sextus Propertius, and 
the early Cantos come at a point of equilibrium in this progress. 
About Mauberley Leavis and Hugh Kenner have written admirably. 
It will be sufficient here if I draw attention to the superlatively 
controlled rhythms, the delicate irony and the exquisite modulations 
of tone in this great poem. Kerner has rightly pointed out that 
Mauberley is not a self-portrait, but a persona with whom Pound 
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would wish not to be confounded. This reading strengthens the 
ironies of the poem and re-emphasises its suppleness and subtlety. 

The early poems lead up to Propertius and Mauberley. The 
methods of these two poems, superimposed, lead to the Cantos. The 
principal difficulties confronting any reader of the Cantos are to 
make out the pattern of the poem and to keep in mind the 
appearances and re-appearances of certain basic characters, incidents, 
attitudes and phrases. Pound’s later writing is remarkable for his 
use of ellipse in syntax and image and for the bareness of his 
phrasing. The surface simplicity of the Cantos is full of pitfalls, 
and the connection between an incident and an image, presumably 
evident to Pound himself, too often fails to penetrate to the reader. 
Events and persons of trivial or ephemeral importance are introduced 
at random in language charged with very little poetic pressure; such 
references can only be justified if they are supported by adequate 
tension in the verse or by being clearly placed in the thematic pattern 
of the poem. Pound’s frequent failure (or refusal) to provide the 
tension or the referential nexus cannot fail to be a source of 
irritation to many readers, 

Although Pound has modestly called them “a poem of some 
length,” the Cantos are persistently referred to by his idolaters as 
an epic poem. What is an epic? A conventional definition would 
be, “a poem celebrating, in the form of a continuous narrative, the 
achievements of one or more heroic personages of history or 
tradition.” In short, the Heroic Poem, of which Dryden in his 
Dedication to the Aeneis says, “ The design of it is to form .the 
mind to heroic virtue by example... . the action of it is always 
one, entire and great.” Whatever Pound’s intentions are, this is far 
removed from the actual achievement of the Cantos, of which the 
fine Greek poet George Seferis has said that “never perhaps has 
poetic material been collected so indiscriminately.” The Cantos, in 
fact, may more usefully be likened to a series of confessions, either 
in propria persona or through the persona, or mask, of characters, 
fictitious, living or dead. Like most confessions, they are involved, 
anecdotal, misleading and repetitive. 

Eliot has not helped matters by contending that as we go on 
reading the Cantos we become habituated to Pound’s methods as we 
have become habituated to Joyce’s by re-reading of Ulysses. Joyce 
has written something far nearer an epic than Pound. Difficult as 
Ulysses was at a first reading, the figure of Ulysses-Bloom stood out 
clearly and we could work out an exegesis from this starting point. 
No exegesis that I have read can persuade me that because Pound 
starts off by translating sixty lines of a Latin version of the 
Odyssey, and refers to Odysseus from time to time throughout the 
Cantos, he has achieved an epic and an ordered work of art. We 
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soon lezve the sea and become bogged down, not so much by allusions 
as by the ellipses, the interruptions, the failure to knit together the 
basic themes, as Joyce so'triumphantly knitted his. Every detail in 
Ulysses is relevant to the main themes; for Pound, the digression, 
the anecdote (preferably glossed in a foreign language) is the fatal 
Cleopatra for which he will gladly sacrifice an epic. In Canto XI 
Kung (Confucius) says: 

“ Anyone can run to excesses 

It is easy to shoot past the mark, 

It is hard to stand in the middle.” 

It is hard and it is just what Pound cannot do. 

Pound is still the old-style optimist, the believer in the good society, 
which is just around the corner, reedy to hand if we only get rid of 
the financiers and the armament manufacturers and restore order. 
His own personal tragedy, even, hes not brought home to him that 
he has only scratched the surface of evil, never looked into its . 
depths. He has a bewildered sense of human waste and corruption, 
but no tragic sense of the human predicament. Pound is very ready 
to consign people he does not like to their appropriate place in his 
private inferno. But he himself (apart from some strangely humble 
passages in The Pisan Cantos) is buoyantly and confidently free from 
self-criticism. It is, surely, a very unreal hell that only houses the 
“others ;” the only hell that matters in art or religion is the one 
where one is and where, but for the grace of God, one will remain. 
If Pound reaches Paradise in the Cantos it will be an earthly 
paradise. 

In his later poetry and in all his criticism Pound (like Browning, 
from whom he learnt a good dea_) sets out to convince. In the 
Cantos he too often presents particular instances of “ ideas in action,” 
conduct, taste, or artistic creation, to exemplify those general laws 
which he himself has postulated a priori. Only rarely does he allow 
his instances to develop organically and enrich his poetic pattern ; 
he prefers to set them down baldly as a re-inforcement of his 
dogmatic assumptions. He is primarily concerned with opinions and 
events, not human relationships, and this devitalises his later work. 
The strange argument put forward by Eliot to excuse Pound’s 
reiteration of his idées fixes is that he writes so well: “ No-one 
living .... can write like this: how many can be named, who can 
write half as well.” In fact, his rôles of impresario and teacher all 
too often bedevil the poetry. Pound has from the beginning 
impressed on his disciples that poetry should be as well written 
as prose. After a recent re-reading of 82 Cantos I can but wish 
that the opaque mass of much of the American history and the 
economics had been even half as well written as the prose of Swift. 

This is not to say that we are not all in the debt of this great 
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practitioner of verse, or that I do not admire the finest passages of 
the Cantos. What I am trying to re-affirm is what I said in an essay 
written early in 1933, one of the first lengthy appraisals of 4 Draft 
of XXX Cantos, that Pound has suffered more from his admirers 
than his detractors. Pound’s healthy and exuberant love of the arts, 
his just contempt for academic reputations, his fine sensibility, his 
acute nose for worthwhile things lost in the byways of literature, his 
untiring search after the best modes of expression—these have fired 
his advocates to declare that he has a better understanding of 
Chinese poetry than Arthur Waley and a more profound insight 
into the writings of Cavalcanti than the greatest living Italian poet, 
Eugenio Montale. We may not have long to wait before some 
neophvte unearths, with a murmur of approval, Ernest Hemingway’s 
judgment of 1925 that Pound is the major poet and Eliot the minor 
one, Pound, probably rightly, is credited with having been the 
principal influence in causing Yeats to change his poetic style. This 
affords a useful ground for comparison. After Mauberley, Pound 
might have gone on writing as finely as in this poem, where he 
matches, even surpasses, the later Yeats; but he did not, and in my 
opinion Among School Children and the two Byzantium poems are 
greater than any Canto or any part of any Canto. However much 
they may have owed to Pound, it is Yeats and Eliot who write the 
- exquisitely-organised, the greatest poetry after 1920, and not Pound 
himself. 

This fact has been obscured by the authority of Eliot who has 
` dubbed Pound “il miglior fabbro.” Eliot rightly insists that it is 
on his total work for literature that Pound must be judged: “on 
his poetry, and his criticism, and his influence on men and on events 
at a turning point in literature.” Judged by these criteria, Pound 
is a major figure. It has been to me an exhilarating experience to 
read the new collection of his letters and to re-read his criticism. 
Both are so salty and full of bite. Pound’s incursions into European 
art, literature and music have a vigorous, buccaneering quality 
reminiscent of the condottieri he admired. Rummaging among the 
spoils he plunders here a poet, there a painter—the pirate from the 
New World is re-dressing and re-painting the Old. Make it New! 
It is all done with a racy exuberance and, much more important, a 
singleness of heart and a generosity of mind, which are without 
parallel in modern times. 

It may possibly be objected that in all this I have emphasised 
many of the stale and profitless criticisms of Pound that have helped 
in the past to obscure his merits. If so, there can be found in Hugh 
Kenner’s study an answer to every censure. He has, with remarkable 
patience and erudition, surveyed the whole of Pound’s poetry and 
carefully related it to Pound’s critical dicta. He is well-grounded 
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in his subject and can cite instances at all points to support his main 
thesis, which is that the Cantos are the culmination of Pound’s work 
and form an ordered whole. He begins by saying that Pound is a 
far more important figure than Browning or Landor and that 
Donne’s experiments in rhythm are “kindergarten material beside 
the strategic audacities of the later Cantos.” Later he states that 
“much of Pound’s poetic organisation... . is essentially similar 
to Wordsworth’s.”” We begin to be suspicious. It would be equally 
unhelpful, and not less true, to say that much of Pound’s poetic 
organisation was essentially similar to Byron’s. Soon it is clear 
that Kenner is speaking to a brief:and that the brief is to defend 
every line that Pound has written and every sentiment that he has 
uttered. Briefly, he sees the Cantos as a “timeless bas-relief” in 
which “a complex intellectual drama is enacted.” They are a 
“ multi-dimensional construction” going back behind the Cartesian 
philosophy to purify language and zssert the importance of the work 
or the thing against the idea. The tension of the writing is provided 
by typographical signs; the principal technique is the “ ideogrammic 
method,” which enables “rare accesses of insight and emotion ” to 
be apprehended in the same way as the “invisible fields of force 
surrounding the magnet can be apprehended through the behaviour 
of multitudinous particles of iron.” We become more suspicious. 
We finally gather that in the Cantos Pound is seeking to establish 
“a hierarchy of values,” though “everything may be said to be as 
important as everything else.” This is another way of saying that 
nothing in them is important. 

Pound has a dangerous attraction for the young critic; he is the 
field of force that draws the susceptible iron filings. It is very 
tempting to try to prove that he is always right. But let us examine 
two or three of Kenner’s remarks. At one point he talks of the 
three last pages of Canto LXXX as providing “an ideogram of 
specifically English culture;” at another he states that one need not 
know the languages that Pound quotes—-“ even when we can’t read 
them, their very inscrutability performs half their poetic function ”— 
and that “anyone can feel the play of silent cryptic finality in a 
Chinese ideogram .... without knowing what the ideogram means.” 
Anyone can see that the second and third remarks are pretentious 
nonsense, but the first is little better. Pound’s acquaintance with 
Chinese literature, Kenner and others maintain, has enabled him to 
evolve a new technique of expression, the “ideogrammic form.” 
What is an ideogram? It is a character symbolising the idea of a 
thing, in contrast to the word that names it; it is a graphic symbol. 
Pound’s poetry is full of images, so is that of Keats; but both poets 
express their images in words, not in hieroglyphics. How then can 
three pages of words form an ideogram of a culture? 
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Pound is careless and it does not do to have an answer ready 
every time. In 1933 I noticed that in Canto XVII Pound spelt 
Khan as “ Kahn ” and (rather convincingly, I thought) I wrote that 
this “spelling . . . . links Kubla with the family of bankers and 
the Morgan firm.” Imagine my chagrin on noticing at a recent re- 
reading that in the new Faber edition of the Cantos the mis-spelling 
had vanished. This kinc of thing makes a good deal of Hugh 
Kenner’s ingenuity pointless. In a letter to Carlo Izzo in 1938, 
Pound wrote: “‘ Praedis:’ I don’t care how you spell your wop 
painters, and I don’t know whether A.P. was from Predi, Predo or 
Predis. Never been to his home town.” I too had been puzzled by 
the continual error of Ambrogio de Praedis in the Cantos. Now I 
understand. Pound didn’t care. 

After this niggling interlude, I must sum up Pound’s positive 
achievements as impresario, teacher, critic and poet. He discovered 
T. S. Eliot and arranged for the first publication of his verse. It 
was through his influence that Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist and 
parts of Ulysses were pcblished. His example in verse and his 
critical precepts were crucial in the formation of Eliot’s style and 
that of the later Yeats. His exploration of history and his 
experiments in rhythm have left a permanent mark’on English 
poetry. Hugh Selwyn Mauberley is one of the greatest poems of 
our time. Last, and perhaps most important, he is a man who has 
disinterestedly and selfishly devoted his life to poetry and the, art 
of writing. 
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WRITING FOR ACTORS 


JOHN WHITING 


HE art of writing for actors has fallen into disrepute. The 

idea that plays are written bearing in mind that they are to be 

performed appears to disturb many people nowadays. It is easy 
to understand how this state of affairs has come about. No form 
lends itself more easily to the meretricious and the cheap than the 
theatre. No other art can provide such immediate and extensive, 
although ephemeral, gratification to the practitioners. There have 
been those—and their names often rank very high in theatrical 
history—who have used the theatre and the credulity of large 
crowds to practise what, in the end, proved to be nothing more than 
the tricks practised by the experienced on the innocent. A conjurer 
at a children’s party does much the same. 

Throughout the history of the theatre this kind of magic can be 
found. The most guilty men were usually actors; often they were 
what are called “ great actors.” They achieved much of this sleight- 
of-hand by the commission of dramatic works to their own dictation 
or by the multilation and perversion of existing plays. In this way 
many great moments of theatre were achieved but the play went 
limping off to take refuge between the covers of a book. The excuse 
for these virtuoso players is not difficult to find. Authors have, 
during the past hundred and fifty vears, provided actors with every- 
thing to act except plays. They were given for performance epic 
poems, political and sociological pamphlets, religious tracts, novels 
and newspaper reports. Because of this the best actors, who are 
animals with a strong sense of self-preservation and considerable 
ingenuity, put together, usually without benefit of so commonplace 
an object as a book of words, a number of well-dressed and 
surprising situations which found considerable favour with the 
innocent. This was very poor art but extremely good business. 

We live in a less credulous and, theatrically, more scrupulous age. 
The measure of a great actor is no longer what he can achieve in 
prescribed circumstances but what he can achieve with the full weight 
of the author’s intention. There remains, however, much doubt even 
today. Is the rabbit from the hat alive or is it stuffed? Influenced 
by this it is natural that any play of today which seems to have been 
primarily written for actors should be regarded with suspicion. (It 
is not only natural, it is right: every work of art should be 
approached with extreme suspicion). Natural, also, that it should 
be carefully examined to see tha: it is not merely an excuse for 
virtuosity—for fine voices, beautiful clothes and settings and a 
dazzling, ingenious lighting plot. It must always be remembered 
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that workers in the theatre possess enough technical trickery to 
deceive even the very discerning. It must also be remembered that 
never before has it been so scrupulously used. On this basis it is 
interesting to examine the relation between the dramatic author— 
who is not, contrary to general opinion, a technical trick—and his 

actors. l 

The actor’s art provides the dramatist with an instrument of great 
range. So great, indeed, that only a fool would attempt to employ 
it without due consideration and seriousness. For the actor’s power 
lies not in his voice, his face or his mind, but in his humanity. Only 
in the theatre can we call upon men as men to interpret and 
communicate, That communication can be achieved with great 
sympathy by an actor lacking, as it does, the bonds of academicism. 
It is strange the actor’s art should be deplored because of its 
transience. Surely the emotional, the moving quality of the actor’s 
performance is that it is gone into the past as irrevocably as any 
human action, that it possesses a mortality of its own. 

The actor’s concern is to achieve, not a truth, but a rightness. 
There is no constant in human behaviour and it is with human 
behaviour the actor deals. 

To perfect this rightness is the job of the actor. Clothes, make-up, 
movement, even the words of the part are subsidiary equipment. 
From whatever point the actor may approach a part, however much 
he may change his appearance, the part he plays will have firm 
foundation in the actor’s personality as a man. Once he has 
identified the character of the part with his own personality the 
words, moves and idiosyncracies fall naturally into place. There is 
no necessity to memorise them in the usual sense of the word—a 
common misconception—ror after a period of rehearsal there is no 
conscious effort to remember what is said or done and when. Such 
things come from the rightness of the performance. 

The degree of greatness in a performance depends on the power 
of identification which springs in sympathy from the individual 
personality of the player. This plans an ideal performance in the 
mind which, in fact, may never be given either in rehearsal or before 
an audience; yet, from this ideal can be taken the performance for 
the theatre. Delacroix expresses this vividly: “He (the actor) 
makes tracings, so to speak, of the original idea.” The similarity 
and detail of these tracings will determine the fineness of subsequent 
performances. 

An actor will expect from a new play not that it should be merely 
a book of words containing a narrative in dramatic form but that it 
should provide a stimulus to his imagination. It is at this point that 
the author and his actors first come together. 

- What else must the author have prepared to bring sou this 
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fusion? From the director and actor’s point of view he must have 
prepared a blueprint, a coldly technical document. This may suggest 
the subordination of the writer in the theatre as a creator. There is 
an old argument as to whether the direction and performance of a 
play is interpretive or creative. The question can be answered: the 
writing, directing, designing and acting of a play are each creative 
in their own part to the whole. More important, surely, is that they 
are inter-dependent. It is an author’s vanity to claim creation 
because he is the mere starting-point. His play would be no play 
if it remained words on paper. 

The modern play is not a work of literature. Unfortunately, it is 
often considered and criticised as such not only from the printed 
page but from performance. It is not unusual to find critics who are 
capable of translating words spoken by an actor back into the written 
word and on that written word they make their judgement. This 
is understandable. Performances in a theatre are difficult to judge 
dispassionately—at least, they should be difficult to judge—and the 
printed word has stability. Nevertheless, it is a mistake to judge 
plays in such a way. Acquaintance with the text is admirable, 
though rare, but criticism should be confined to performance. 


The concern, therefore, is not with “ good prose” or with “ good 
verse ” in the accepted sense. The structure is action and the action 
is controlled and formed by dialogue. The action must never become 
subordinated to the dialogue. In the modern play, which is 
attempting to achieve a greater unity of time and place, much 
difficulty can be experienced in carrying forward narrative. More 
difficulty, for example, than would be experienced in a play of such 
structure as the Elizabethan dramatists who were not generally 
attempting unity of time or place. This allows for a considerable 
complexity of plot as in certain plavs by Shakespeare. It would be 
impossible and not in the least desirable to attempt such goings-on 
in a modern two or three act play. It has been attempted in recent 
years in historical plays usually with lamentable results. 

The shaping of prose dialogue determines the style. This does 
not mean the characteristic idiom of the dialogue but the use of . 
voices to achieve dramatic form. Not what is said or how it is 
said but when, For example, the exact placing of unbroken passages 
for a single voice or dialogue in half-speeches for two or more voices 
perhaps speaking together. By this method it is possible to control 
from within the text of the play the speed and exact rhythm which 
are usually imposed by the director. Also, in this form, the play can 
be “ read ” from the printed page without regard to theme, or in this 
case serse, in yery much the same way as a musical score. The actor 
can then see the dramatic shape of an individual part within a scene 
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and not be forced to rely on an intuitive sense which is sometimes 
false and leads to distortion. 

The basic, the unalterabie factor of drama is the moment “ when ;” 
the moment of happening which is contained in the action. The 
dramatist must concern himself with this moment of action and not 
leave it, as so often happens, to be imposed by the director or players. 
In other words, the dramatist must create what is done and when, 
and not only the words te be spoken. During the past years much 
criticai enquiry has taken place to determine a style of playwriting. 
Almost without exception this enquiry has dealt with the form of the 
spoken word. Yet this is not the starting point. There is no 
unhappier sight in the world than an actor at rehearsal searching for 
the motive of the words he is given to speak. There is an old and, 
alas, only half-humorous dictum of the theatre: Never pay any 
attention to the author’s stage directions. Those directions, how- 
ever, are the author’s first means of communication with his actors. 
They must never be mechanical directions—where to move, how to 
sit. Nor must they presume to instruct—to be said “angrily,” 
“sadly,” “ bitterly.” They must augment the words to be spoken. 
They are a guide-line of motive and action throughout the individual 
parts, and when translated into action in performance as much part 
of the play as the spoken word. 

All this is a plea for a greater discipline and exactness in the’ 
transcription for action. Perhaps it will be wise to work towards a 
script which is only comprehensible to the theatre worker and 
remains nonsense to the layman. It is interesting to speculate on the 
harm done to the play in the theatre by the fact that it is expected 
the text should be readable by the non-expert. Other forms—the 
film, television, radio—have begun to devise a method of tran- 
scription for their actors which is far from readable in any 
pleasurable sense yet admirably suits the demands for translation into 
performance. The theatre, however, remains tied to an outmoded 
convention. Every other factor in the theatre—playing, designing, 
staging, lighting—has developed with the age. The text of the play 
alone remains unchanged, an archaism. 

In rehearsal the author’s contact with the actors is through the 
directer of the play. In this relation there must be, of course, 
considerable sympathy and respect. From the moment a play is in 
the hands of a director the technical resources for translation to 
performance are brought into action. At this point it is often 
considered that the author's job is finished. Very often at this time 
the author hides himself. He should not do this. The author is as 
much a worker in the theatre as directors, designers, actors and the 
rest. He cannot deliver a play and then sit back with no further par- 
ticipation. At the stage cf the first rehearsal his work is not: half 
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done. The position of an author at rehearsals is certainly not an 
enviable one. It calls for a high degree of tact and great considera- 
tion of actors’ problems, for it-is kere the play becomes a work of 
collaboration and, as in all works of collaboration, there must 
necessarily be considerable adjustment. A slavish and literal 
representation of the printed play by the director and actors is as 
wrong as misrepresentation for the sake of virtuosity. These prob- 
lems arise because the direction and acting of a play in the modern - 
idiom is, in detail, a thing of inspiration and improvisation in the 
moment of rehearsal. Only the very broad and, of necessity, 
practical details of production can be laid down before rehearsal. The 
creation of the play, the intangible substances, the magic, the poetry 
and mood are drawn from the text sometimes by so prosaic a method 
as trial and error during rehearsal. indeed, rehearsals are not the 
time spent to get everything right but to get everything wrong. Such 
methods can prove most difficult for an author. There is the con- 
stant necessity for adjustment in detail while the structure and 
. essence of the play must be retained. It is vital that the limits of this 
adjustment should be previously laid down between the author and 
director; limits not only within the play as a whole but within its 
units, the individual characters and scenes. An example of this 
adjustment is that an actor may, by imagination in his performance, 
make certain words unnecessary. The emotional content of a scene 
may crowd out the necessity for the spoken word. ‘The lines, there- 
fore, are well deleted. There should be no deletion, however, with- 
out replacement by another factor—emotional or visual, perhaps— 
otherwise the overall structure of the play is affected. 

This formal structure is the poetry of drama. Given this anything 
is possible to the actor. From it he can build in a disciplined and 
poetic way. Without it he will retreat into naturalism and instead of 
acting he will behave. 

The theatre in this day has an opportunity to become an art in its 
own right. In the past twenty-five years much deadwood from 
theatrical convention has been taken over by the cinema. In the 
same way television is going to relieve the cinema of many elements 
it can well do without, leaving it a freer and purer form. 

A time has been reached when the terms of theatre and of 
dramatic art generally need to be redefined. Dramatists of today 
suffer Žrom a set of values derived from every artistic form under 
the sun. The body of the theatre is immensely, wonderfully healthy ; 
the mind wanders a little at the moment but only from indecision, not 
from a permanent derangement. If the value of the theatre as an 
independent art can be assessed and that art practised by writers it 
may be possible to talk about the modern play in the same sense as 
moderr. music and modern painting. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER 
ROBIN ATTHILL 
; 1. : A 
Here is the base-camp, shadowed by the ridge 
that buttresses the main massif ; the fanged wind 
nips the blood; no loitering here; only 
the fittest shall proceed, remembering 
many who fell away—the valley sheep. 
(they said) are fattér, grass softer to the feet 
on the nursery slopes above the gentian fields. 


2. 
The moment for good-bye: so soon eager 
for the climb, bronzed and bold, who yesterday 
came shyly asking questions, anxious to please ; 
with so little leisure to unpack the heart, 
how can these frail filaments of friendship, 
like gossamer webs that thread the October dews, 
survive the straining moment of farewell? 


3. 
Good-bye! fingering the blind map of tomorrow, 
proffering the best we can: “ Here’s a crevasse ; 
footprints here in the snow; you'll find Robert 
at Camp 5.” But what do we know, taking 
a reading from the invisible sun, plotting 
in contradictory rumours on a chart 
as blank as the unprinted sheet of morning snow? 


4, : 
For all the beckoning prospect, strange when one 
left without a word slamming the door as it were. 
From most, a backward glance, a curt wave 
rounding the bend where the wind whips away 
faint echoes of the formal word of thanks. 
Some send-back news by runner, “ Doing fine, 
and you were right about the ropes; my love to John.” 


5; 
At times communications are cut, at times 
the signals come through—of partial success or failure: 
“ B.4. mapped; another col to explore; Peter 
fe:l from the North face, buried with honours 
close to the pass.” But ours the grief and the pride, 
ours the burden of waiting, not seeing, not knowing | 
for whom the cold cloud lifts from the dazzling summit. 
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- ARETHUSA: 
THE FIRST MORNING 


PETER VIERECK 


(One of the lesser sea-nymphs, pursued by Alpheus, was changed by 

Artemis into the spring of Arethusa in Sicily. Let us imagine such 

magic suddenly transferring life and consciousness from this young 
girl into these hitherto inanimate waters.) 


I. 


Around the curve where all of me that fountained 
Leans over, stretches out and is a stream, 
And loiters back the long, the round-about, 
The sweet, the earth-way back to sea again— 
At just that curve I woke. 
What is awakeness ? 
Is ita thing? Does knowing mean I own it? 
Before this flash, I sleepwalked through my cycle: 
Sea, fountain, stream, then waterfall to sea, 
While never feeling how it feels to feel. 
I have no memories of what came before. 
Was I ever, ever anything but water ? 
I have no memory except of quickness, 
A silver-sandy-gliding-cold delight. 
What brings this “life” that no one gets by taking? 
Who lives it? I ripple stronger yet less free: 
A wet awareness; a pulse of glass; a panting ; 
A tear of longing on a cheek of loam. 
Life is one kind of death. Before my waking, 
I felt no dying. Alive, I die at every throb. 


II. 


Is being alive just scmething to get used to, 

Or always startling, like hoofprints on my mirror? 

I fiercely sensed four petals; sensed a doe. 

Crossing me. Knee-deep within my foam. 

I need no eyes. What stream could mistranslate 

Such script of harmlessness, all trembling, trembling? 
Harmlessness has a touchable soul, a heart-beat, 

A tang of faltering and fear and fur. 

I splashed those moss-mild willowy shanks and knew her; 
Softer than snails and all my little stones ; 

Warmer than fish or lilies; good to know. 
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Soft warmth in my cool softness. Crossed and gone now. 
Two sisters, cycles tangent never again. 
We want to wait . . . because we want to wait. 
Or going, can’t we go a while together ? 
But soilward, seaward, each gropes graveward separately. 


Ty. 


A kind of bouncing between clouds and clay ; 
PI wake out of awakeness into sleep, __ . 
PI sleep back through and out of sleep again— 
All’s back and forth. Slave-bound by back and forth. | 
But once, right here, I’l] twist beyond that cycle. 
One instant shimmering free of it, I am 
The graceful spray beneath the lace of sunlight, 
The glint of sparks upon the hinted spray—. 
Kainbowing forth in careless cataract 
In the first morning’s serpentine first fling, - 
Laughing and splashing in the crazy air. ` 
Faster. I skid between the rocks like wind 
Between the leaves. J skim the rocks so lightly 
I now seem less a river than a breath. 
O! Ihave become a newness: a river of air. 
‘Or is this rapture nothing but a signal 
(How can I know yet, being so young awake?) 
That I have reached my final waterfall? 
I want to stop because I want to stop. 
Too late, too late. One blue waits here below, 
The other above. A million million toes 
Of dew creep up and stub against the stars, 
Up, up like centipedes on ladders of light. 
Sun helps them up, sea yields them up, the clouds 
Give back. Is this the end, or the beginning ? 
Green-dreamy drifts and lulls below, goodbye ; 
Intimate river-bed, joy of the realness of touching, 
Clinging to me you never will climb with me now. 
Now one last jump— 
I clear the rocks— | 
I fall 
To rise. I think Il find no hoofprints on the sky. 
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LOVES PHILOSOPHY 


RICHARD CHASE- 


On Carthage burn contemptuous suns 
Wild horses on a broken frieze 

Water in an earthen jug 

Make up the complement of love 


Old Hannibal has crossed the alps 
Rome waits for her golden wheat 
Underneath the breathing earth 
Socrates murmurs in his sleep 


Wild horses and a charioteer 
The wind upon the plain 
Explain the world’s anatomy 
The heart’s precise fidelity 


And then agairist the northern star 
They cast the lovers out 

To burn there in eternity 

Two suns upon the night. 


AS 
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_ANIMULA, BLANDULA, VAGULA 


Capua A.D. 138 
DAVID DEREK STACTON 


This cold and feathered soul, this tender little sparrow, 
that trembles through my garden 

is lost in marble cities 

as sterile as my reign 

and will not fly again, 


` This sullen autumn leaf, this unexpected music, 
that echoes through my garden 
and through the dusty city 
is dusty as my voice 
choked in the act of choice. 


And this which was my blessing 
beyond my hope of heaven 

lies swollen in the river 

above an angry desert 

and cannot seek my death 

in my exhausted breath. 


And this which was my pleasure 
is empty as the garden 

that shrivels in September 
above the haunted fountain, 
below the Christian mountain. 


This tired and stumbling soul, that has no crutch to falter, 
ex voto to my reign, lies on a broken altar. 


And time which cannot cover 
the blazing rage of winter 
lies calcified and shriven 
within the falling snow, 

and touches to destroy me 

all that I ever cherished, 
because my hands fall idle, 
or twitch at what they know. 


SIERRA - 


DAVID DEREK STACTON 


When I walked through the winter 
to get the morning mail 

the distant sun had risen, 

. the sky had bleached pale. 

an icicle had fallen. 

My dog rambled on. 

The air was clear as logic. 

The last leaves had gone. 


I walked down to the village 
in the dry powdered snow, 
My black dog ran before me; 
and the lake lay below 


like artificial logic, 
delightful and precise, 
a habit of perfection 
immortal in the ice. 


NARCISSUS 


ANTHONY BARHAM 


What is it that he sees within the spring, 

An obscure figure coldly wandering, 

And in the face beneath the shadow tree 

sees Liriope in him and he in Liriope, 

But knows not Echo’s ardent speech-tied truth 
Nor all the frenzy of her love’s dark sun. 

He slept with sultry phantoms in his youth 

And now, in age, a dim ghost is become. 
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THE BOATHOUSE, 
BANK GROUND, CONISTON | 


NORMAN NICHOLSON 


The walls are solid as lead, 

Chip of the Old Man.t 

Spiderwebs hang unblown from the niches 
Weeks after the spider is dead, 

And lichens are stiff as verdigris 

On an old copper can. 


But the floor is free as a wheel— 

A wandering and waiting of water; 

Where mating insect boatmen with doubled oars 
Row to their flat lagoons, 

And the planks cluck and clank on the swell 
When the wind back-peddles against the shores. 


The rag-tailed underwater weeds 

Like kites strain on the string, 

Crane upward to the light; 

Eels of sunshine rip and writhe, 

Severed by the current’s scythe, 

End seeking end among the rocks and reeds. 


And a girl in a heckberry frock 
Dips her arm in the lake 
Till the clouds swim round her fingers. Ragwort and rose, 
Wetherlam, weather and the yellowy wind 
_ Pour through her eyes like water in a beck, 
Leaving the memory smooth as stone. 
Time flows 
In and out of the boathouse, 
In and out of the mind, 
But the now of the self is stiller than the rock. 


1 ie, Coniston “Old Man,” noted for its slate quarries 
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THE REAL TRIPITAKA 
by ARTHUR WALEY George Allen & Unwin, 18s. net 


Few of Mr. Waley’s translations had such a wide reception as the 
Chinese novel, Monkey, which gave the legendary life of the pilgrim 
Tripitaka. He now-gives the “ real and historic ” life of this boldly 
itinerant scholar of the seventh century. His journeys from China 
to India and Ceylon show endurance and courage. How many 
modern scholars would be prepared to leave their air-conditioned 
libraries to face hunger and banditry and flood, in order to get new 
manuscripts or to revise old ideas? On the other hand, there were 
compensations, for when he returned to China, “the streets filled 
to over-flowing and people trod on one another in their efforts to 
catch a glimpse of him. It was impossible to force a passage through 
these crowds and he was obliged to spend the night on the western 
outskirts of the city.’ In India King Harsha prepared for his return 
by supplying him with an ‘enormous elephant capable of carrying 
the whole of Tripitaka’s luggage,” and a large sum of money, three 
thousand gold coins, and ten thousand silver coins, for travelling 
expenses. Mr. Waley notes that an elephant, like a motor-car, is 
expensive to run; “this one consumed forty bundles of hay a day 
and over twenty pounds of buns.” 

Much of the charm of Mr. Waley’s narrative lies in the ease with 
which he combines the realistic and fantastic elements in the histories 
of Tripitaka’s life and the way he unites the philosophy and the 
argument to adventure. As he comments at the close: “ I have heard 
a European scholar dismiss as ‘ crazy’ Tripitaka’s friend Tao-hsiian, 
on the ground that he had such a remarkable quantity of visions and 
set such store by them. But in those days it was considered a mark 
of the highest sanity and perspicacity to have visions; a sign of 
craziness to ignore them.” ‘This enchanting volume has also an 
account of the Japanese pilgrims’ visit to China in the ninth century, 
and a number of stories, original and translated, including the 
brilliant and strangely modern eighteenth-century Mrs. White. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 


by GRAHAM REYNOLDS Country Life, 21s. net 


Water-colour painting has been one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of English art, though only gradually have the English become 
aware of its excellence. Mr. Graham Reynolds’ study, which is a 
straightforward account of the development of the art, should do 
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something to make more widely known the origins and development 
of water-colour painting. He traces its development through Sandby, 
Cozens, Girtin, Turner, Rowlandson, Cotman, Bovington and Blake. 
Further he relates the English achievement to European art as a 
whole. Mr. Reynolds’ discourses, which were first delivered as the 
Ferens Fine Art Lectures, are accompanied by 66 monochrome 
plates and a coloured frontispiece. One of the most useful features 
is a list of notes on the illustrations. In tracing links between the 
eighteenth-century practice and that of contemporary artists such as 
John Piper Mr. Reynolds emphasises the importance of Samuel 
Palmer: “ His escape from reality into an enchanted dream world 
of the fantasy has everything to recommend it to a war-time 
generation.” 


MEMCIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE 
by C. R. LESLIE The Phaidon Press, 12s. 6d. net 


The Phaidon Press have made a very pleasant volume of Leslie’s 
Memoirs of Constable and, given present costs, the production is 
excellent for the price. There are seventy-two illustrations, fourteen 
in colour, The plates not in colour can of course do but scant 
justice to Constable’s work, but Londoners will find many of the 
originals in the Museums, the Victoria & Albert, the National 
Gallery and the Tate. One always wishes that the coloured plates 
could b2 employed for the paintings still in private collections and 
so less well-known to the public. John Mayne, who chose the 
illustrations, has also edited the text of Leslie’s narrative. Constable, 
in his personality, remains one of the most serene of artists. Lack 
of public recognition, the arrogance of the great portrait painters, 
even economic hardships failed to embitter him. He loved nature, 
his family, and the very act of composition; “I do not consider 
-myself at work unless I am before a six-foot canvas.” That simple 
purity of personality comes out strongly in the paintings. Would, 
one wonders, something have been added to his art if his life had 
been more crossed, or tempestuous, or even tragic? 


THE WORLD WELL LOST 
by NATHAN FIELD Chatto & Windus, 9s. 6d. net 


It is a great but rare pleasure to welcome a first novel not only 
of outstanding interest but of real promise. Nathan Field has 
written a work of high technical competence, except perhaps for an 
excessively melodramatic conclusion. Superficially it is the story of 
a number of characters in a Kurhaus in Switzerland. But the 
total efect is far greater than this central theme. Without falling 
into the rigidity of symbolism, as some contemporary French 


novelists have done, Nathan 
Field does somehow make the 
nervous, febrile, shabby, shame- 
less characters of his story have 
a large and undefinable reference 
to our contemporary civilisation. 
It comes out particularly in 
Gina, the daughter of the 
Kurhaus proprietor, and con- 
trives this without decreasing her 
credibility. 

The quality of Nathan Field’s 
writing does not appear fully in 
any single passage, for the in- 
dividual incidents are subjected 
to the effect of the whole. His 
description of the narrator’s 
gradual degeneration in the 
atmosphere of the Kurhaus, 
and with the love of Gina, is 
typical: “But it wearied me. 
Nor was Gina much compensa- 
tion. The engagement, so far 
from deepening our relationship, 
had merely defined it. It was a 
public fact, acknowledged by 
everyone. Gone was the illicit 
excitement her presence once 
aroused in me, the guilty thrill 
of our early days. Much as her 
affection flattered me I tired of 
it, I took it for granted, at times 


I ignored it completely. But. 


most annoying of all, Gina no 
longer resented my indifference. 
She did not protest now, ‘ You 
never talk to me;’ she never 
pleaded now, ‘ Say you love me;’ 
she was engaged, I was officially 
committed to her, and for Gina, 
it was enough. 

“ I became conscious now in 
Gina of certain defects I had 


always known to be there but 


which I had hitherto chosen not 
to notice. She had curiously ugly 
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DENT 


The 


Confident Years 
1885-1915 


Van Wyck Brooks 


In the authors important series on 
the literary history of America 
Covering the period from W, D. 
Howells and Theodore Roosevelt (New 
York in the eighties) to the Younger 
Generation of 1915 with Ezra Pound, 
Sinclair Lewis, Eugene O’Neill, and 
Hemingway. 21s. net 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


Mrs. Robert Henrey 


continues her vivid autobiography 
begun in The Little Madeleine 


Madeleine 
Grown Up 


Mrs. Henrey now tells of her life in 
London, when, living with her mother 
in one Soho room, she worked as a 
manicurist at the Savoy Hotel, to the 
time of her marriage at St. George’ S; 
Hanover Square. 15s. net 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


Patrice Periot 
Georges Duhamel’s 


fine novel of family and politics 


“The setting is modern Paris, but it 
requires no violent effort of the imagina- 
tion to place it in London with an 
English family and English politicians 
playing the appropriate parts,” 
DANIEL GEORGE, The Bookman 
lls. 6d. net 


Milhe Toole’s new novel 


The Man 
at the Door 


The most powerful story that has yet 
come from the author of Our Old Man, 
etc. A story of love and loyalties set in 
a Westmorland lakeside mome, dramatic 
and eventful. 10s. 6d. net 
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hands, short and shiny and mottled, like the hands of an elderly ` 
woman. There was a mole on her upper lip which she covered with 
red paint. Her eyebrows grew thick and bushy so she had plucked 
them all out, every one, and substituted a thin pencilled line. All 
this I. had seen when I first met her but I thought, ‘ No, I will not 
notice such things,’ and I really did not notice them. 

“ But just as before I had been aware only of her charms, so now, 
when my ardour had cooled, I was conscious only of her defects.” 


MONCKTON MILNES—The Flight of Youth 
by JAMES PopE-HENNESSY Constable, 25s. 


Mr. Pope-Hennessy has written a biography of great charm and 
discretion of one of the most puzzling of Victorian figures. 
Monckton Milnes, who later became Lord Houghton, seems to have 
been an eighteenth-century figure who was doing his best to live in 
the. Victorian age. Or, alternatively, one may surmise that the 
Victorian age was different from the conventional image of it in 
history books. He was on the one side a leader of fashion and 
respectability, a great diner-out, a traveller, a member of parliament, 
but on the other hand he had his contacts with the wild men and the 
buccaneers. 

The official life, to which Pope-Hennessy makes such generous 
references, is a dull affair, and shows only the Monckton Milnes 
that appeared in the fashionable circles of his time. The charm of 
the present study is that it reveals the other side of the man, without 
any exaggeration. There are some excellent portraits of his most 
picturesque friends such as Sir Richard Burton, Captain Burton in 
those days: “ A swarthy, fierce-looking man, both cheeks scarred by 
a spear hurled through his face near Berbera in 1854, his thick dark 
hair.growing low on his forehead, his cruel mouth shielded by long 
drooping moustachios, Burton was immensely tall, but owing to the 
great muscular development of chest and shoulders seemed well- 
proportioned. He had perfect manners, an hypnotic charm.” 
Burton shared with Milnes an interest in sadism and pornography. 
The litrary at Fryston had its special section on these specialities, 
supplied from Paris by Fred Hankev, whose tastes were peculiar 
enough to shock the Goncourts. Milnes had such a mastery of both 
worlds, such a moral neutrality, that he would indicate to interested 
guests the peculiar attractions of the Fryston library and then go off 
‘on his wife’s arm to morning service. 

It would all have been unimportant apart from Milnes’s friendship 
for Swinburne. For Milnes, though himself an excruciatingly bad 
‘poet, had a genuine appreciation of verse, and a boldness in taste. 
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His edition did much to develop Keats’s reputation. But the editor 
who found some of Keats’s lines too indelicate led the young 
Swinburne to the special corner of corruption in the Fryston library, 
which could compete with anything of its kind in Europe. In all 
that follows Pope-Hennessy shows superb good taste. It can be 
urged that Milnes directed Swinburne towards sadism and all that 
followed in his life and his poetry. On the other hand Milnes may 
have completed only what Eton began. Further, it can be argued 
that only with an abnormal neurotic stimulus could Swinburne 
achieve what was in him zo achieve. Milnes stood between him and 
his dull and unending poetic devotion to Mary Queen of Scots. 


apt 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


by JULIAN SYMONS Gollancz, 21s. net 
NECESSARY EVIL 
by LAWRENCE AND ELIZABETH HANSON Constable, 45s. net 


It would seem that the Carlyles have walked again out of Chelsea 
and reconquered the world. Mr. Symons in a lively study not only 
deals with the twin biographies but analyses Carlyle’s ideas which 
have so long been neglected. Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson, with 
new material, retell the story of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Mr. Symons 
has made the more moving book, for apart from presenting material 
he is prepared to make jucgements. 

It would be a respectable view to maintain that the sexual life of 
writers, and indeed of other public figures, is no business of the 
public. But if one holds such a view one ought to seek some other 
profession than the writing of biography. There is no excuse after 
550 pages of biography to place the sexual life in a page and 
a half of appendix. In tais note the Hansons explore the evidence, 
meagre and inconclusive but not negligible, that Carlyle was 
impotent, and that anywav for a great part of his married life Jane’s 
health would have prevented him “from enjoying the sexual 
relations he had a right to expect.” The strangest thing of all is 
that the biographers do not seem to regard the issue as of much 
importance. ‘They conclude their note with the extraordinary 
paragraph: “But the fact that strikes us chiefly about the 
controversy is that those who took part in it were unduly concerned 
to prove one extreme or the other—that Carlyle was impotent, or 
that his wife was incapable of giving sexual satisfaction. We feel 
that the truth is most probably to be found in the simple fact that 
the parties were sexually ill-matched. We think it likely, in view of 
the evidence in the letters, that there were sexual relations of a kind 
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at least until the move to London, but we think it unlikely that they 
were continued long, or at all, after the move. This state of affairs 
is by no means uncommon, and by no means leads necessarily to 
disaster. Where, as with the Carlyles, there is much mutual 
affection and a good deal in common, the marriage must be reckoned 
satisfactory, and the importance of the sexual disparity should not be 
over-rated. A strain there is; and signs of such a strain are to be 
seen often in Jane and less often, as would be expected, in her 
husband. .This strain made their marriage more wearing to both 
than it would otherwise have been; but in our view it does not 
account mainly for the friction between them, which should be 
sought rather in diverse temperaments and upbringing.” . 

Nor do they deal confidently with the puzzling problem of 
Carlyle’s friendship with Lady Harriet Ashburton (or Baring as 
she was until 1848). On this Mr. Symons writes admirably: “ Jane 
accepted the existing relationship and, so far as we know, made no 
further attempt at a radical alteration of it. Carlyle on his side 
appears for a time to have intended to cease writing to Lady Harriet; 
instead he maintained the correspondence—but in secrecy. His 
letters to her are full of incoherent self-justification and self- 
accusation curiously mingled. At one moment he exhorts her to 
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write, ‘but not to me—and ignoring this, never having received 
= this!; at another he tries to persuade himself that there is some- 
thing divine in their friendship which ‘ will live thro’ all trials, and 
the earnest part of it will be a possession to us both for ever.’ The 
struggle had ended, one might say vulgarly, in a victory for Carlyle; 
and yet the victory had its terrible, unrealised cost. Nobody reading 
the letters of Carlyle and Jane as a whole could fail to appreciate 
that the extraordinary understanding and sympathy declined from 
about this time onward. Jane’s letters are still witty, and often 
charming; but the gaiety is now brittle, and the wit is frequently 
that of a woman painfully disillusioned about human motives. 
Carlyle has lost none of his humorous exaggerative genius but there 
is something lacking of the old zest and perfect intimacy in what 
he writes.” 

Whatever was the problem of these two they were in some strange 
way necessary for each other. They enjoyed above all the letters 
that they exchanged and by the quantity and quality of her letters 
Jane Carlyle is a major nineteenth-century writer. Here is the main 
attraction of the Hanson volume, that they quote generously from the 
letters, and that many of them appear here for the first time. Those 
who delight in the irony that plays around human beings and so 
often torments them can read of the strange and devoted friendship 
of Jane Carlyle and the second Lady Ashburton. So Jane wrote to 
her in 1863: “ Oh my Darling! my Darling! I know the effect that a 
letter from’ you has now always on me; it makes me long to take you 
in my arms and hush you to sleep, as if you were a tired wee child, 
and kiss off all the tears from your eyes!” 


WILKIE COLLINS 
by KENNETH ROBINSON, The Bodley Head, 18s. net 


The nineteenth century still remains the most neglected period in 
our literature and the universities have, until recently, been wantonly 
indolent in leaving it unexplored. It has been left to Kenneth Robin- 
son, not a professional scholar but a very competent writer, to pro- 
duce the first full-scale biography of Wilkie Collins. 

It is true that there remains, and may permanently remain, a 
meagre documentation on the personal life, but the novels and partic- 
ularly The Woman in White and The Moonstone are as worthy of 
attention as anything in the fiction of the century. Biographically 
the story competes with the novels. What strange experiences led 
the solemn, almost handsome clean-shaven young man, into the pre- 
maturely elderly Victorian with a beard that must have been remark- 
able even in that age, for its width, length and general amplitude. 
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Like a number of other great Victorians he took laudanum, with 
the initial excuse of ill-health. Late in his life when he was in 
Switzerland, where the drug was sold in legalised quantities, it re- 
quired visits to four separate chemists to obtain an adequate supply 
for one dose. Hall Caine recalled how on one occasion he consumed 
at a single gulp a whole glass of Jaudanum in order “to clear his 
brain.” When rebuked, he reminded Hall Caine that “ de Quincey 
used to drink the stuff out of a jug.” 


Added to all this are the “ morganatic marriages ” as complicated 
as anything in The Woman.in White. It has been suggested that 
Wilkie’s meeting with Caroline Graves was a source of The Woman 
in White, and though there were other, and literary sources, this 
personal link is not to be dismissed. Caroline he met, and with her 
fell in love, and she lived with him, she and her daughter. Later, she 
married, and Wilkie lived with a Martha Rudd, by her had three 
illegitimate daughters, all duly acknowledged in his will. Later, when 
Caroline was again a widow she returned to live with Wilkie and she 
was buried with him in the same grave. ‘The story, of which the out- 
lines and not the motives are known, was concealed from the public 
as far as possible in ‘his lifetime. Whatever the mystery and how- 
ever severe the ill-health he went on writing inexorably to the end. 
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IVOR—A Biography of Ivor Novello Pe pa 
by W. MACQUEEN-POPE W. H. Allen, 22s. 6d. net 


- What is one to make of this book, or of the character it describes ? 
Mr. Macqueen-Pope is knowledgeable, kindly, affectionate, dis- 
ordered, irrelevant, and at times vulgar. But he has gusto and some 
completely undefinable quality that is attractive. He does at least 
establish the deep impression that Ivor Novello made on many very 
varied types. To claim the friendship of Sir Edward Marsh, the 
admiration of Lord Beaverbrook, and the adoration of countless 
thousands who came time after time to the gallery and even to the 
stalls to see his musical comedies showed the quality of. his 
personality. , 

It may be said that ultimately it amounts to very little. But any 
critic who wishes to study the arts in our time will not ignore Ivor 
Novello and the success he achieved and the audience to which he 
appealed. It is a problem that Mr. Macqueen-Pope does not fully 
explore. He describes Perchance to Dream in the terms that it was a 
“smash hit.” But those musical entertainments gathered into them- 
selves a stage-magnificence and a sentimentality neither of which 
were present in the life of the times. To condemn those who enjoyed 
them is to ignore the problem created by their presence. 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION 
by F. E. HALLIDAY Duckworth, 50s. net 


The publishers have produced a handsome volume and Mr. 
Halliday has, most industriously and usefully, followed his 
Shakespeare and His Critics with what can best be described as the 
most comprehensive one volume guide of all that concerns Shake- 
speare that exists, anywhere. Every character in the plays is listed 
and described; sources, critics, actors are all noted. Further, the 
whole Elizabeth literary scene as far as it relates to Shakespeare is 
treated compactly but most thoroughly. The text, which is arranged 
alphabetically, is followed by a most extensive bibliography, and 
with thirty-two pages of half-tone plates. This should be a 
companion volume wherever Shakespeare is to be studied or played. 

Mr. Halliday is a critic who has undertaken a labour of “ un- 
earthing and amassing,” but the quality of his mind, and his sense of 
pattern appear in all his entries. “If the labour,” he writes in his 
preface, “ was at times mole-like there is at the end a mountaineer- 
like reward of having scaled a peak and seen, however dimly, a 
vast panorama—Shakspeare, man and spirit, as a whole.” This 
sentence is an admirable summary of Mr. Halliday’s approach to 
his great task. 
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-LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
Edited by Ricoarp Davin. The Arden Shakespeare. 
Methuen, 15s. net 


The new Arden Edition whose general method and format we _ 


have already commended now gains an additional volume in Richard 
David’s modest and effective edition of one of the most magical but 
puzzling of all the comedies. The earlier edition of Love’s Labour's 
Lost in the “ Arden” was by H. C. Hart, and Mr. David rightly 
acknowledges how good an edition it was. His own additions to the 
notes and the critical apparatus are quietly and competently made. 
If one is to challenge him at all it is on his dating of the play. He 
writes that “scholars have come to the conclusion that, -in spite of 
some misleading signs, Loves Labours Lost is not one of 
Shakespeare’s earliest plays, but belongs rather with Richard III, 
Romeo and Juliet, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a group 
written in the same heat as Shakespeare’s essays in pure poetry, 
Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, and perhaps the sonnets.” This is to 
weigh too heavily the circumstantial evidence and to ignore the 
aesthetic evidence, without which no literary verdict should ultimately 
be founded. There is a quality in Love’s Labour’s Lost not present 
in any other play: it is invention, with grammar made magical by 
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wit. Of course, all this is highly controversial, and Mr. David has 
a right to his own view and the difference between this view and 
Mr. David’s own in no way detracts from his excellent edition. 


. ADVENTURES IN TWO WORLDS 
by A. J. CRONIN _ Gollancz, 16s. net 


Mr. Cronin has written a lively autobiography. It is the novelist 
who takes command as he turns to tell the story of his own I1fe, and, 
indeed, readers of his stories will see that he used material from his 
own experience lavishly in his fictions. Few themes apparently give 
wider pleasure than that of the struggling but not unsuccessful 
country doctor, who performs miracles of surgery in unlikely places 
and under hazardous conditions. The characters of his young life 
are also remembered with clarity and humour, and the narrative 
is never dull, and often moving. Inevitably the account of Mr. 
Cronin the novelist misses something of the excitement of the early 
chapters. ‘The conclusion is a sincere statement by Mr. Cronin of 
his faith as a Christian. Important though it is to make his statement 
complete, it lacks the human and dramatic quality of the early 
chapters. l 


COLOMBE 
by JEAN ANOYILH Methuen, 8s. 6d, net 


Methuen have done well to publish Denis Cannan’s English 
version of Anouilh’s piéce brillante which has had such a great 
success at the New Theatre. Peter Brook, who produced the play 
in London, confesses in his preface that “every time a play crosses 
the Channel it loses weight.” Mr. Cannan with great skill can 
discover English associations for Anouilh’s comic references, and the 
theatrical effectiveness of the whole piece certainly remains. What 
cannot be rendered is a French spirit so deeply implicit even in 
Anouilh’s technique. As Peter Brook writes, it is once again, “ the 
eternal contrast between French logic and the Englishman who is a 
poet and an idealist, writing sonnets as he pulls the bomb release, 
and dreaming behind his moustache.” The early scenes of Anouilh’s 
play are high comedy: there is continuous laughter for the audience. 
Yet this comedy, bordering on farce, is all the time building up a 
serious argument, It is en argument of which many members of 
his audience who have en;oyed the comedy will not approve. 

Colombe, the faithless. is portrayed as gay, happy, socially 
agreeable, while Julien her husband, who insists on being faithful, 
is morose, noisy and socially tiresome. Meanwhile, Julien’s mother, 
the part brilhantly portrayed in London by Yvonne Arnaud, supports 
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Colombe. “Your father,” she tells her son, “ would always have 
loved me. That was what frightened me. Why must you always 
think that love is for eternity? What do you mean when you say 
‘for life’? Our clothes change with the fashions; we move from 
one house to another; .fruit goes rotten; flowers fade... . A doctor 
will tel. you that after seven years there isn’t a single cell in your 
' body that hasn’t changed. We change and decompose from the day 
we are born, and yet you still go hoping that love will stay fresh 
and uncorrupted.” Is this merely cynicism, or is it part of the 
French logic to which Peter Brook refers? 


- PATRICE PERIOT l 
by GEORGES DUHAMEL , Dent, lis. 6d. net 
There are a number of indications that the contemporary novel in. 
France is more profound and more intelligent than in England. 
Georges Duhamel, already well-kncwn to English readers, shows a 
serious interpretation of contemporary political problems un- 
paralleled in English fiction. Further, with great craftsmanship, the 
theme of ideas is set in a moving narrative. Patrice Périot is a 
distinguished scientist with broad democratic sympathies who is 
exploited by the communist party. One of his children is a 
communist, and another a Catholic, and a third, lost in the dilemma 
of his personal life, commits suicide. It seems to have all the 
simplicity of a morality play, of a story constructed merely to hold - 
the ideas. Yet it is much more than this, for in Périot’s confusion 
and weariness there appears a genuine human’ situation. There is . 
also a liveliness in the detail which sustains the whole narrative. 
It is a work which writers of fiction in England might study to 
their advantage. | 


ROBERT ROSS 
edited by MARGERY Ross ' Cape, 30s. net 


Margery Ross has done well to edit this collection of the letters 
of Robert Ross, for he is still remembered, too exclusively, as the 
friend of Oscar Wilde and as his literary executor, while in fact 
Ross’s own.career extended from the management of the Carfax 
Galleries to art critfism and, as this volume shows, to a central 
place in the literary and artistic world of his time. The Wilde 
theme, of course, dominates, for, apart from the early friendship, 
Ross was engaged from 1900 to 1908 in paying off Wilde’s debts 
by arranging for the publication of his works and the production of 
his plays. It is difficult to realise now how deep was the antagonism 
at the turn of the century to all that Wilde had written. Even when 
at last there was the prospect of a collected edition some cautious 
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voices pleaded that Dorian Gray should be excluded. One of the 
most moving letters is an account of-a visit to Wilde during his 
imprisonment: “ He asked did we think his brain seemed all right. 
Feared that confinement might deprive him of his mind. It was a 
constant dread. Found Greek and Latin writers gave him headache 
and that his thoughts wandered. Could read only a little. Had read 
everything else in Library several times. When pressed by me 
several times to mention sort of books he would like he replied, 
‘Chaucer, prose translation of Dante, Pater’s new book, and some 
jarge volume of Elizabethan dramatist or dramatists °. (all this with 
difficulty). He made two very mysterious remarks as you would 
call them. Asked how he felt generally, he said in a half aside low | 
voice, ‘They treat me cruelly” I think he referred to his food. ` 
He added as if for the benefit of the warder, ‘J have only been in 
Infirmary 2 days since I was in Reading’ ” 

Apart from Wilde the volume has many letters from artists and — 
writers, Beardsley, Max Beerbohm, George Moore, Shaw, Sickert, 
Augustus John and many others. Many of them are delightful in 
themselves apart from their revelation of Ross’s wide range of 
friendship. ` So ‘Laurence Houseman writes in the days when Ross 
was still at the Carfax Galleries, “ Have you on your books a client 
who still wants Max Beerbohm’s Mr. Morley trundling his own 
hoop. I find that to live constantly with the same joke causes it to 
evaporate; and apart from the joke. the drawing has not the sort 
of beauty that I desire. I would accept £5—which is 5/- less than 
I gave—for it, and would repair the glass which a Gladstonite broke 
for me one day, unless the purchaser would like the broken glass 
as a testimonial to the excellence of the caricature.” The letters 
reveal that Ross’s longest and most steady friend was Sir Edmund 
Gosse, and some of the Gosse letters are excellent. One is led to 
Wonder: whether, apart from Sir Osbert Sitwell’s essay, justice i 
been done to Sir Edmund as a character. 


EDWARD LEAR’S JOURNALS 
edited by HERBERT VAN THAL ° Arthur Barker, 21s. net 


Lear, the contriver of nonsense rhymes, was a landscape artist 
of distinction, a traveller and a writer of journals, Angus Davidsori’s 
biography did much to establish this in the public mind. It will be 
confirmed by this handsome edition of the Journals, including those 
of his travels as a landscape painter in Greece, Albania, Southern 
Calabria, Corsica and Petra. 

Lear has real quality as a writer with an eye for detail such as 
one might expect in a painter, and a dry humour which is his own. 

The following description of his visit to Seraskier Pasha is 
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typical of his writing at its best: “ Giorgio was waiting to take me 
to the Pasha: so dressing in my ‘ best,’ thither I went, to pay my first 
visit ta an Oriental dignitary. All one’s gathered and hoarded mem- 
ories, from books or personal relations, came so clearly to my mind 
as I was shown into the great palace or serai of the Governor, that 
I seemed somehow to have seen it all before; the ante-room full of 
attendants, the second state-room with secretaries and officers, and, 
finally, the large square hall, where—in a corner, and smoking the 
longest nargilleh,. the serpentine foldings of which formed all the 
furniture of the chamber save the carpets and sofas sat the Seraskier 
Pasha himself — one of the highest Grandees of the Ottoman 
empire.” Lear is thus able to bring the reader into the very presence 
of the people and the scenes through which he has passed. 


DUST IN THE WIND . 
by EMILE DANOEN Staples Press, 10s. 6d. net 


Emile Danoén in this novel gives a realistic picture of the dock- 
land slums of the Saint-François district of Le Havre in the decades 
before the war. His narrative ends with the devastation of the area 
in 1941 and his opening paragraph reminds the reader that he is 
dealing with a scene now lost: “it is a devastated area strewn with 
stones and bits of old iron and miscellaneous rubbish. half buried 
in the ground. Beyond, the sea is easily visible, with the clouds on 
the horizon of a town which has since vanished.” 

Danoén’s approach is a frank realism in portraying a life that is 
mainly crude, amorous, often brutal, but there are moments of 
tenderness, a few even of sentimentality. His description of child- 
ren and adolescents is particularly brilliant in its unabashed approach 
to the rough, wild life of the sailor district. T'he novel has been most 
ably translated by Mary Glasgow, and undoubtedly Danoén is a 
novelist of unusual powers. It may be that his work still lacks some 
depth, not so much of inventiveness as of interpretation, but even 
as it stands it has its own place in contemporary fiction. 


THE RISE OF SIMON LACHAUME 
by MAURICE Druon Staples Press, 10s. 6d. net 


Maurice Druon’s work as a novelist has long been known in 
France. He belongs to the tradition of contemporary realism, which 
has always been a major sphere of activity in the French novel. The 
present volume, which is an outstanding piece of study and crafts- 
manship, was published in French under the title of Les Grandes 
Familles. Probably the publishers found this impossible to translate 
and yet it alone reveals, fully, Druon’s theme. He is portraying the 
power and the decadence of the few great families in France where 
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industry and banking and aristocracy ruled. Simon Lachaume, 
despite his major role, is in a way incidental, for he shows that the 
upstart with brains, initiative and no morals could, in the inter-war 
period, penetrate into the inner circle. Druon’s narrative is lively, 
ironic at times, and often intensely moving. His only pleasant charac- 
ter commits suicide, but he marshalls the others in their endless love- 


affairs, their deceptions and rivalries within a detached, quick-moving . 


and ever competent narrative. Druon is one of the writers who 
convinces one that at the present time the novel in France has a 
profundity not paralleled by any writer in England. 


A TOUCH OF THE SUN 
by WILLIAM SANSOM Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d. net 


William Sansom has already established himself as one of the 
most brilliant of the younger fiction writers. He is also one of the 
most tantalising. His gifts for scene, incident and character appear 
indefinitely varied. His mind is ever alert; his style iridescent 
without ever a moment of waste or fatigue. 

So it appears in this new collection of short stories: a love affair 
in Austria, a razor fight in the East End, a passion-driven gondolier 
in Venice, all these situations he masters and many more. It is a 
volume of rare distinction. Mr. Sansom includes in this new 
selection the story “On Stony Ground,” already known to some 
readers from periodical publication. Possibly it is the most brilliant . 
of all his achievements. Swuperficially the theme is simple, the 
courtship of a girl in a seed-shop, whose views on love and marriage 
are based solely on a bank account basis. But the picture of the 
girl’s background, of her pert and chatty friends, is conducted with 
absolute assurance. When all this has been said, one returns to 
the hesitation with which this notice began, for there is something 
tantalising amid all this brilliance. It is, if one may express it so 
crudely, an absence of direction, an excess of technique over 
purpose. If only Mr. Sansom could undertake something on a 
Balzacian scale and with a view of life. 


THE DONKEY SHOE 
. by G. B. STERN Collins, 10s. 6d. net 


- English fiction is indeed in the doldrums. Here is G. B. Stern, 
who at times has written not without distinction, composing a listless 
narrative of the relations of an actress mother for her daughter. 
The theme itself. is excellent but no-one can believe in the characters, 
and part of the failure of faith lies in their boredom. Compare this 
novel with what women writers have achieved in the past, Mrs. 
Gaskell, or Virginia Woolf, and it will be seen how far we have 
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sunk. The conclusion descends to a shocking degree of 
sentimentality. Jessica, the mother, ultimately gives up her stage 
career to attempt a rescue of her daughter, Damaris, from chronic 
alcoholism. Her moment of triumph with which the novel concludes 
is when Damaris adds so much soda-water to her whisky that she 
has to apologize for spilling some of the mixture on the tablecloth: 
“And because Jessica had perforce to keep ‘in check an exultant 
-hosanna at this manifestation of a small grim victory achieved with 
apparently no more than a hand pressing down casually on the 
handle of a siphon, she rapidly invented a New Yéar superstition 
to cover it: ‘That’s all right; don’t bother; it’s supposed to bring 
luck, you know, today of all days.’” No, it will not do! 


THE SMOKING MOUNTAIN 
by Kay BOYLE aber, 15s. net 


Fiction has, lamentably, failed to keep pace with contemporary 
circumstance. Too many novelists write tediously .of the familiar 
scene, partly for the very good reason that they have not had an 
opportunity of exploring the new ‘situetions in Germany, in Italy 
and in Eastern Europe. To all this, the present collection of short 
stories by Miss Kay Boyle is a brilliant exception. 


Resident in Germany since 1948 and answering a plea of the 
Editor of the New Yorker to bring fiction out of Germany, she 
gives a brilliant picture of the German scene under conditions of 
Military Occupation. She has made a profoundly moving book. A 
rhetorica. quality sometimes stretches into the imaginative material, 
as is inevitable, but so much has been accurately observed by a most 
sensitive mind that this will remain a document of importance. 
Such is a story, Summer Evening, describing a cocktail party of 
Americans: “Except for the German musicians, who bent their 

eads to violin and zither and accordion, and for the Hausmeister, in 
his starched white jacket, who moved among the guests, there were 
only Americans present.” Miss Boyle gives a picture of the 
conquering race, domineering, crude, sentimental, with idle women 
and men with more power than moral responsibility. “ Fellow I 
knew down in Nuremburg,” says one of the characters, “ used to 
fox his Hausmeister every time; used to drop his stubs out of the 
window, so the guy’d have to.crawl through the shrubbery for 
them.” To which one of the other characters replied: “It’s one of 
the articles of the Occupation Statute that you leave your cigarette 
stubs in plain sight.” The most terrifying moments in this volume 
come, however, not from the Americans but from the Germans, 
tor here one sees the Nazi element still alive, and this is shown not 
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with any spirit of hostility but in incidents that have authenticity, 
in stories of children and women, scarifying in the suppressed 
violence which they suggest. The volume opens with a long non- 
fiction introduction which concerns the trial, by the Germans them- 
selves, of an ex-Nazi, Heinrich Baab. It seems to suggest that in 
the thirties, and in the Second World War, something broke in 
Europe, and the whole Liberal conception of civilisation was lost. 
Some of us still live on the dream that it still exists. We, above all 
others, should read this book. 


MICHELANGELO DRAWINGS 
edited by LUDWIG GOLDSCHEIDER Phaidon Press, 42s. net 


The Phaidon Press has added a notable volume to its series of 
reproductions. Dr. Goldscheider’s selection of over two hundred 
illustrations of the drawings of Michelangelo, many of them not 
previously published, have been drawn not only from the Royal 
Library at Windsor, but from many other English, continental and 
American collections. Originally it had been Dr. Goldscheider’s plan 
to assess the drawings wrongly attributed to Michelangelo with 
separate studies of Bacchiacca, Battista Franco, Tribolo, Taddeo, 
Zuccaro and others. He came, however, to the conclusion that many 
genuine drawings by Michelangelo had been rejected, and that even 
in the best collections the quality of the reproduction was poor. 
Consequently he changed his plan and by a selection has given 
drawings representative of “all phases and forms of Michelangelo’s 
art of drawing,” including as many as possible of those which “ have 
been wrongly rejected.” Dr. Goldscheider realises that this part of 
his work must be controversial but he adds that his position is 
“less solitary than before,’ after the publication of Wilde’s 
Catalogue of the Michelangelo drawings in Windsor Castle. 

Apart from an introduction, bibliographical material, and the 
magnificent collection of plates, the volume includes an excursus on 
the Technique of the Drawings, and another giving a critical 
examination of their genuineness. ‘There is also added a full 
catalogue and concordance. 

One could wish that space had permitted Dr. Goldscheider to give 
a longer introduction. What he has written is full of suggestion, 
the mature wisdom that comes from his long and exacting labours. 
He quotes Michelangelo’s own saying that “an artist paints with 
his brains and not with his hands.” And to this he adds Blake’s 
comment: “ Michelangelo did never sketch. Every line of his has 
‘meaning.” He notes that “in the life and art of Michelangelo we 
are continually coming across the unexpected—things which are not 
in accord with the general ideas of his time or are even violent 
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contradictions in the master’s own nature.” He illustrates the main 
stages and developments, leaving the drawings themselves to give 
the more detailed story of Michelangelo’s progress. He describes 
the “almost scientific penetration into nature” of Michelangelo's 
early years which gave him la maniera difficile con facilissima facilità, 
He passes to the period of the Sistine Chapel ceiling noting that of 
all the thousands of preliminary drawings nearly all are lost. From 
his forty-ffth to his sixtieth year Dr. Goldscheider describes as 
Michelangelo’s “erotic period,’ and adds: “It is not my task to 
investigate the nature, or the unnaturalness, of his relationships. 
I have been obliged to discuss the psychological circumstances in 
order to explain the significance of the drawings.” Michelangelo's 
removal to Rome marked the beginning of a spiritual period, which 
led ‘through his friendship with Vittoria Colonna to “the cycle of 
presentation drawings and the mighty fresco of the ‘Last 
Judgemen:.’” It should not be thought that Dr. Goldscheider’s 
introduction is confined to a narrative account; it is full of most 
compressed, critical comments, and it is here that expansion would 
have been welcome. Thus, for instance, at the conclusion he writes: 
“Since Leonardo and Michelangelo the artist has ceased to be a 
craftsman, art has become a free activity of the mind.” This might 
well have been a text for a whole volume. 


I THOUGHT OF DAISY 


by EpMunD WILSON W. H. Allen, 10s. 6d. net 
CLASSICS AND COMMERCIALS ` 
by EbpmuxD WILSON W. H. Allen, 15s. net 


It is many years since Edmund Wilson’s Axel Castle established 
him as a name among those interested in literary criticism. The 
success of his novel Memoirs of Hecate County brought him to the 
attention of a much wider audience, and have led his English 
publishers to issue two further works by him. Of these, 7 Thought 
of Daisy is earlier in date than the Memoirs of Hecate County, and 
it would have helped the reader had this been clearly stated. Classics 
and Commercials is a collection of Mr. Wilson’s reviews and critical 
articles written mainly for The New Yorker. 


I Thought of Daisy, strange though it may seem, helps to explain 
the critical approach. The setting is Greenwich Village in the mid-_ 
twenties, and the theme the attachment of a character to two women, 
one a poet with sensibility, and a complex nature, and. the other a 
natural, affectionate, genial girl whose personality has been modified 
by a chronic absence of sleep and an equally chronic excess of 
alcohol. Apart from the characters, the whole book ts a picture 
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of an epoch. It was an epoch in which Mr. Edmund Wilson grew 


up as a writer and from whose influence he never escaped, and 


often does not wish to escape. 


It is here that J Thought of. Daisy links with his critical work. 
For he writes in more than one essay of that lively period, with a 
knowledge that he has outgrown it but with a deep regret, emotionally 
far deeper than he realises, for pleasures past: “It was suddenly 
brought home to me how much freer people were—in their emotions, 
in their ideas and in expressing themselves; in the twenties they | 
could love, they could stay up late at night as extravagantly as they . 
pleased: they could think or say or write whatever seemed to them 


_amusing or interesting, and a lot of money and energy wasted, and 


_the artistic activities of the time suffered somewhat from its general 


r 


vices, but it was a much more favourable climate for writing than 
the period we are in now.” Out of that period Mr. Wilson went 
into a mixture of alliances that were partly political, partly literary, 
and he emerged more violent, more aggressive and often more anti- 
European than. we once knew him. He is far more ready to- 
condemn than to praise unless a writer reminds him, as does Evelyn . 
Waugh, of that happy oasis of the twenties. His judgements are 
always lively but they are too frequently crude. It it sad, for 
instance, to see a critic of Mr. Edmund Wilson’s sensibility sum up’ 

Shakespeare’s art in a passage which is as inept as it is inaccurate: ` 
“ He began by feeding the market with pot-boilers and patching up ` 
other people’s plays, and he returned to this trade in the end. In | 
the meantime, he had followed his personal bent by producing some 
extraordinary tragedies which seem to have got rather beyond the 
range of the Elizabethan’ theatre, and by allowing even his pot- . 
boiling comedies to turn sour to such a degree as apparently to be- 
come unpalatable to his public.” Yet this volume is important.’ It 
covers a wide range of American and English writers. It illuminates 
a number or aspects of the American literary scene which will be 
new to English writers. But one could wish he knew Europe better 
and respected it more. 
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Osbert Sitwell 
WRACK AT TIDESEND 


A volume of portrait poems. ‘The compounded relish of 
sadness and wit is what gives so memorable a flavour to 
these pages.” — The Times. ‘The verse is gay and malicious 
like that of Mr Eliot in his earliest days.” — FREDERICK LAWS 
in the News Chronicle. 10s. 6d. 


Sachevereli Sitwell 
CUPID AND THE JACARANDA 


‘The book is — what he himseif sets as his aim -a work 
of art. . The book ranges far and wide: Italy, Hungary, 


Mexico, ‘France; Jenghis Khan and the gods of Greece; . 


illuminating geogr aphy and history in the light of art.’ - 
GUY RAMSEY i^ the Daily Telegraph. ‘A book of great charm 
and originality.” — Liverpool Daily Post. 24s. 


Sean O’Casey 
ROSE AND CROWN 


‘Like the previous volumes Rose and Crown contains some 
extremely brilliant passages; for the author has an admir- 
able descriptive gift.’ -PETER QUENNELL, Daily Mail. ‘Mr 
Sean O’Casey continues to work out the progress ca his 
younger self in lengths of richi y coloured tapestry. . n- 
tensely vivid pen portraits.’ — The Times. 21s. 


Sir Maurice Bowra 
HEROIC POETRY 


A study of one of the oldest of all forms of poetry — the 
narrative poem. The author has drawn his material from 
some thirty countries and made use of texts not readily 
available in England. The technique and content of such 
poetry is discussed and many interesting problems are 
raised, 40s. 
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commented encouragingly on the editorial matter, 

have from: time to time made suggestions as to an 
improved format. These did constitute difficulties, par- 
ticularly at the present time when costs are rising so 
steeply. We have, however, with the present number, been 
able to have The Adelphi reset in a new form which we 
hope will be much appreciated by our readers. 

* * * 


Reon of The Adelphi, while they have often 


The main feature in this number is a story by Gwyn Jones, 
with whose work readers of The Adelphi are familiar. 
Recently he re-entered the field of novel writing with a 
volume, The Flowers Beneath the Scythe (Dent, 10s 6d), 
which shows many of the vivid qualities of his short-story 
writing in a larger setting in a theme that covers the period 
of the First World War to the Second. 

2 of * 


Among the reviews in this issue will be found one by 
Allardyce Nicoll, the fifth volume of whose Shakespeare 
Survey (Cambridge: University Press, 15s) has been 
received. One of the most encouraging developments in the 
English theatre since the war has been the consolidation at 
Stratford not only of the nearest approach to a National 
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Shakespearian Theatre but also of a centre for the study 
of the plays by both actors and scholars. 

This movement owes its origin to Allardyce Nicoll and 
the Shakespeare Institute is its expression. The fifth volume 
of the Survey extends from textual problems to an article 
by Christopher Fry on the acting of Hamlet and a number 
of contributions on Shakespearian activities overseas. 

* * % 
- Those that read in the professional press about books and 
printing will realize the increasing problem of the pro- 
duction at the present costs of works of scholarship and 
criticism. It was all the more encouraging to see the new 
series Studies in Modern European Literature and Thought, 
‘that Bowes and Bowes, a relatively small publishing firm, 
have produced. Each volume deals with a major European 
writer and the price has been kept down to 6s a volume. 
Four volumes have already been produced: Rilke, by H. E. 
Holthusen; Croce, by Cecil Sprigge; Baudelaire, by 
P. Mansell Jones; and Valéry, by Elizabeth Sewell. 

x % % 

For many years Sir Walter Lamb has guided with modest 
discretion but much affection the affairs of the Royal 
Academy “through his office as secretary. Now, on his 
retirement, he has published in an enlarged form his book 
om the Royal Academy. It is a study which shows clearly 
the ways in which the devotion of a large number of artists 
has been gained for the Academy despite all the attacks 
that have from time to time been made upon it. Sir Walter 
is also able to show the large variety of activities which go 
on within the Academy and which are unknown to the 


general public. 
+ * 


Most movements in England seem to have begun in almost 
a casual way with individuals, even.if later they have 
become national and formal. Such was the League of 
Auciences, started by Alfred Wareing in the years before 
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the war. He had within him a germ of an idea which was 
to become later C.E.M.A. and the Arts Council, although 
there was no point of direct contact between these later 
movements and Wareing’s own work. Those who will 
remember him will be glad to see that Miss Winifred 
F. S. E. Isaac has now prepared a biography. It is strange 
that Wareing was able to achieve his work despite a most 
‘severe deafness. James Bridie, who knew him well, recalls 
in part of his tribute how Wareing tried to overcome this 
affliction. ‘He had made innumerable attempts to get into 
the services. In his last attempt he had committed to 
memory all the questions and answers likely to be asked 
by a naval medical board and answered by a successful 
candidate. This preparation and some brilliant lip-reading 
got him through and he was on his way to draw his kit 
when somebody called him back. He did not hear the call 
and the board discovered for the first time that he had 
heard nothing at all.’ 
* * * 


Among the new series of reprints has been a handsome 
one from Chatto and Windus at 7s 6d a volume under the 
title of “The New Phoenix Library’. It contains some well- 
known English volumes, including Compton Mackenzie’s 
Vestal Fire, T. E. Powys’s Mr Weston’s Good Wine, and 
V. Sackville West’s dll Passion Spent. One of the most 
notable volumes was a double one, the translation of 
Stendhal’s The Charterhouse of Parma; while William 
Faulkner is represented with Soldiers’ Pay and Sanctuary. 
Though the English volumes all have distinction, they 
seem a little timid compared with Mr Faulkner, who 
remains one of the most powerful novelists of our genera- 
tion and Stendhal has a different sort of strength which 
leads one to feel that he has never been fully estimated as 


a novelist. 
He * * 


Penguin books maintain their popularity with the public 
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without having as much attention as do some of their more 
expensive companions. A special welcome, though, might 
be given to Professor Pevsner on The Buildings of England. 
A volume entitled London, except the Cities of London and 
Westminster, is now issued at the price of 6s, with nearly 
500 pages and with a-generous selection of prints. It is a 
guide-to London, district by district, and an account which 
is likely to prove invaluable to those who wish to see the 
City, not only in its few notable or notorious.buildings, but 
in the whole of its architectural texture. 
* x * 


Amcng the new ventures in publishing have been the 
Poems in Pamphlet which have come from ‘The Hand and 
Flower Press’, Aldington, Kent, and issued at the modest 
price of 1s. Very broadly, the printers have concentrated 
upon new writers, and readers of The Adelphi may be par- 
ticularly interested in the ninth issue where Charles 
Tomlinson is well represented. The series began with a 
collection of Charles Causley who has a stronger narrative 
element in his work than most of his contemporaries. The 
series is worthy of support as a venture, but more than that, 
it is extraordinary value for money at the present time. 
The Pamphlet appears monthly and can be obtained at an 
annual subscription of 14s 6d post free. 
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published in England . . . but rather that, save for a 
few outstanding bad books, they are politely toyed with 
and left, so to speak, on the-side of the plate.’ It was sur- 
prising to read this comment in The Times Literary 
Supplement for Friday, August 24th, 1951, since Malcolm 
Cowley has shown us, in ‘American Books Abroad’ (Literary 
History of the United States) that nearly all books selling 
on a scale of 100,000 copies or more during the nineteen- 
twenties and ’thirties in England were of American author- 
ship. Babbitt started a trend which was to culminate in 
‘Gone With the Wind, second only to the Bible as a world 
best-seller. We must not forget the 1938 award of the 
Nobel Prize to Pearl Buck, nor the fabrication, rather than ° 
imitation, of American models in the thriller category of our 
fiction, culminating, perhaps, in the purloined Faulkner 
theme of No Orchids for Miss Blandish. | 
But whilst this infiltration of the so-called ‘tough’ school 
of American fiction began some years ago in Europe, what 
is beginning to be seen now is that the immediately post- 
war years witnessed a.tremendous and uncritical recep- 
tivity to this kind of realism from America. This was par- 
ticularly the case in countries like Italy and France, where 
the whole moral life of the nation was cut across and where, 
consequently, such a literature supplied more than a purely 
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cultural need in the national psyche. Nowhere has one been 
more embarrassed than in the recent pages of Les Temps 
Modernes, for instance, to see how this onrush of vitality 
‘from America, gathering strength during the war, as it 
were, laid low those critical standards we so admire in the 
French. It will be some time before Gide’s reputation as a 
critic places in proper perspective his equal attention to 
Faulkner and Dashiell Hammett, and his belief that the 
latter could teach that master of Southern dialogue some- 
thing in this field. A leader in Les Temps Modernes 
classed Katherine Anne Porter and Kathleen Winsor as 
apparently of similar stature in the issue for August— 
Septernber 1946, whilst the série noire list of the N.R.F. 
boasts of its Californian thrillers traduits de l’américain. 
Duhamel put on his version of Tobacco Road shortly after 
the war and the French translation of Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer of 1945 compared Miller seriously with Proust, 
Joyce, Balzac and Shakespeare in one breath. As she passed 
through Concord in 1948 (the date of her travel-book, 
L’ Amérique au jour le jour), Simone de Beauvoir thought 
not of Emerson, but of Damon Runyan. Jean Giono trans- 
lated Moby Dick, whose great vogue in England also at 
this time was surely, to some extent, a welcome to precisely 
that American writer whose genius was adapted to the 
contours of a non-European culture. One can set beside 
this-the scorn T. S. Eliot received in the French press at 
the time of his Nobel Award, Jean de Boshere criticizing 
him for being too much of an English gentleman, in L’ dge 
Nouveau for January 1949. One could instance this col- 
lapse of French critical standards further, but it is perhaps 
only necessary to point to the acclaim in post-war France 
of the translated novel about an American dance marathon, 
Horece McCoy’s They Shoot Horses, Don’t They? and 
finally to that hilarious and professedly translated (from 
the ‘unpublishable’ American), phantasmagoria of the 
American South, called J’irais cracher sur vos tombes, 
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which Geoffrey Gorer has written so wisely about else- 
where. Sartre, whose indebtedness to American models is 
too well known to have to instance, particularly in the case 
of dos Passos, has explained the phenomenon in this way: 
for him it is ‘the defence mechanism of a literature which, 
feeling threatened because its techniques and myths were 
no longer enabling it to face the historical situation, grafted 
foreign methods upon itself’. 

However this may be, the situation was not radically 
different in Italy after the war. The success of Italian 
writers like Elio Vittorini and Giuseppe Berto was as rapid 
as the coeval and contiguous rise of the realist film in Italy. 
In an article in The Partisan Review (October 1948) Mario 
Praz discussés this matter and sees an infusion of American 
energy into current Italian, and European intelligence. 
Emilio Cecchi’s ‘Introduzione’ to Americana: Racolta di 
Narratori (1943) shows the same point of view and one 
could go further here. In fact one could go all over Europe, 
Russia not excluded (a 1946 estimate showed that forty 
million copies of American books have been published in 
Russia in the previous thirty years). From Czechoslovakia 
the late Professor Matthiessen reported in 1948, in his From 
the Heart of Europe, that his Czech students saw through 
The Moon is Down clearly enough, but failed to catch the 
sentimentality of Cannery Row. When the Russians rave 
over Howard Fast, the Germans over Thomas Wolfe, and 
the American Seminar at Salzburg is crowded, all at the 
same time, is it not fundamentally part of the same 
phenomenon, at least in its general outlines? 

Nor need we in England feel secure that we have 
avoided the worst effects of this cargo from the U.S.A. It 
is true that, firstly, the cultural invasion by American 
letters had been buffered in England before the war (and 
the language situation puts it in a special relationship), 
that, secondly, the internal national life remained solid 
with us throughout the war, and, thirdly, that we have had 
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some excellent interpreters of the American scene to 
grapple with the problems for us somewhat in advance — 
books by mem like Gorer, Laski, and Kenneth Harris, 
whether one agrees with their views or not, seldom contain 
that Schwdrmere: for or against things American that so 
vitiates the travel comments of those like Sartre and 
Simone de Beauvoir. Nevertheless, the invasion was intensi- 
fied after the war and we, along with the other European 
nations, had fed on our own self-critical and pluralistic 
qualities in isolation for too long; our critics also, to some 
extent, went down under the flood. Their certain con- 
descension towards American culture did not preserve them 
totally intact. This is nowhere more clearly seen than in 
Cyril Connolly’s issue of the American (October 1947) 
Horizon, where his enthusiasm was not, for once, tempered 
by his usual discrimination. Here, in his revealing ‘Com- 
ment’, where he seems to have dashed from Manhattan to 
the artists’ colonies of California, his judgments are usually. 
laudatory. It is true that he is not happy with ‘music at 
meals’ in America, but for him New York has ‘very nearly 
achieved the ideal of a humanist society’. Again, ‘Time, 
Life, The New Yorker ... only just miss being completely 
honourable and serious journals’. Connolly, too, in company 
with Signor Cecchi, chooses Hemingway as the novelist he 
most envies America; he alludes to American writers, in 
the teeth of Mr Wylie, as ‘fathers’ boys’, whereas English 
fiction is made by those more influenced by their mothers.. 
This is putting an extreme case against Mr Connolly’s 
perspicuity here, and it is a somewhat unjust one, for the 
major part of his ‘Comment’ on this occasion saw the 
situation clearly: ‘Our impotence liberates their poten- 
tialities’. In company with Orwell, in Dickens, Dali and 
Others, Connolly saw the situation in advance in his usually 
acute way. It is interesting to look at our publishers’ lists 
today, increasingly glutted with American titles, and then 
read-an agent’s advertisement in this same issue of Horizon: 
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‘Here, in Europe, the American technique has affected the 
whole range of the writer’s craft from the short story for 
the woman’s magazine to the contemporary novel. On 
balance, the result is a decided improvement.” 

This. situation is obviously changing today and it will i 
interesting to see what emerges from it. For one thing 
America has come much nearer to Europe in the past two 
years, and, secondly, the European critics, who were so 
bowled over in their first rash judgments on American 
literature after the war, are gathering second wind, as it 
were, and the barriers are going up. It is true that The 
Times Literary Supplement, and such organs, are a little 
worried still py American phenomena like James Jones,1 
who is both ‘an example and a warning’ to his British 
colleagues; but the French and Italian little reviews are 
less likely to be taken in. The American hero, as he appears 
in the cinematograph and par excellence in Ernest 
Hemingway, is seen to be a hopelessly romantic fellow the 
more you know the American scene. After a war, in which 
every one felt’ guilty, it was only natural that a man of 
letters who was an anti-man of letters, should have been 
comforting, that Hemingway was praised by Cecchi as 
having created ‘the illusion of having finally hit upon a 
literature which has nothing to do with literature, which 
is not spoiled or weakened by literature’. Hemingway was 
the man with no past, no artifice, no goods. And this is the . 
hero the American cinema persists in presenting to us; 
Cagney, Kirk, Douglas, Burt Lancaster, all excel in 
vehicles which show such a man. He may fail (as in All the 
King’s Men, or Dark Carnival, for instance), but he is 
essentially heroic in that he has no possessions, no ties, and 
can cut free into the world at any moment as the perennial 
` exile from property. Now this romantic conception, which 
has come down from the pioneer days, has been appreciated 
and remarked on in certain serious articles in this country 


‘From Here to Eternity. James Jones. (Collins, 18s net.) 
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(as, for example, in Tynan’s acute articles on the cinema), 
But 1t must be appreciated how utterly opposite to the 
normal American male this hero is; most Americans own 
some property of some sort, and they are more swathed up 
as individuals in insurance policies and paper securities than 
any nation in the world. They are essentially an urban 
people today — a rural community there is well stocked 
with television sets, juke boxes and the other blessings of 
the city — and have naturally accumulated around them the 
safeguards of urban life. Thus, when you see Clark Gable 
in The Hucksters flinging his last dollar bills out of the 
window of his hotel before going to get a job, ‘just for the 
hell of it’, you see that the American hero of the Hemingway 
type is precisely the inverse of the normal American. 
Finally, there is one other factor that occurs and that is 
militating in favour of a more balanced literature from 
America, as well as a more temperate reception to this 
literature in Europe. This is what Sartre has called in Les 
Temps Modernes for August-September 1946, ‘an Ameri- 
can anguish in the face of Americanism’. ‘America’, Gide 
set down in his Journal, taking the sentence from Walter 
Rathenau, ‘has no soul and will not deserve to have one 
until it consents to plunge into the abyss of human sin and 
suffering.’ To some extent, America has developed a soul 
in these last years, or, at least, evidences of it are coming 
to the surface. A great deal has been written in the radical 
press of this country about America’s guilt-feeling after 
Hiroshima and subsequent to recent world happenings, 
especially in Korea. It would surely be wrong to over- 
estimate this, yet issues have been sharpened, and clarified, 
in America of late. This applies to literature — for better or . 
for worse — in two schools of writing in complete antagon- 
ism and opposition to each other. For want of a better 
terminology, one can call these two groups, the ‘long-hair’. 
and ‘roundhouse’ group. Certainly their hostility seems to 
accord with that simplification of issues into a pro and con 
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which so characterizes the political scene in the U.S.A. today. 

In the last few years a strong decadent, or ‘long-hair’, — 
literature has been making its appearance, supported by 
influential little magazines, in America. Bowles, Buechner, 
Pollitt and others, are hardly writers one could class in the 
so-called ‘glad’ school of fiction. At the same time it must 
be admitted that all the more important American writers 
emerge along this level today, and one wonders whether 
this is a reflection of the guilt-feeling of the country which 
is so often talked about. Cyril Connolly, in England, as is 
well known, champions this kind of writing; in the ‘Com- 
ment’ for his Horizon for May 1949, he stated categorically 
that ‘ “‘decadence’’ is the only living force in the arts today’. 
(In Horizon for October 1946 he had written: ‘I already 
betray a certain pleasure in being ill.’) Yet Connolly, so far 
as one knows, doés not meet with that assault in the public 
press that the ‘long-hair’ group tend to find in America. He 
does not seem so inimical to a culture, such as ours, with 
deep roots, which, after all, can only be improved by such 
stimulation. He reviews happily in The Sunday Times 
where his gracious style is presumably contentedly read by 
a fairly wide middle-brow audience. 

Now this is not the case in America. The ‘long-hair’ 
group are under violent fire from the other side. Let us 
look at a recent article in Life by Mr A. B. C. Whipple on 
the writers’ group that has gathered round James Jones and 
the lady who has sponsored him, Mrs Lowney Handy, of 
Robinson, Ill. Mrs Handy (it is no candid pseudonym) is 
apparently financing a small writers’ colony who are all 
‘racing each other to publication’. The joining of this group 
is an intrepid affair, for a very stiff initiation period has to 
be gone through. Each new-comer begins with ‘The Treat- 
ment’, two months of brutal trial which includes the 
following: ‘He does the dirty work, he speaks only when 
spoken to, he gets generally knocked about, he is forbidden 
to eat meat while the others gorge themselves on it.’ What 
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1S worse, he is made to copy ‘word for word, all the way 
through’, a sélection of books made by Mrs Lowney Handy. 
After this initiation period, life begins in earnest for the 
would-be writer. Up at 5.30 every morning, ‘because 
everyone has to be at. work at 6. All morning the sound of 
typewriters can be heard for blocks’. There is no talking 
uniil noon. No drinks are allowed and no ‘dates’ — Just 
jam sessions on the ukuleles, football on the beach and long 
bull sessions in which writing can be discussed’. Mrs 
Handy’s attitude is typical of this school; it is unequivocal — 
“We’ve got no room for artistes. The first guy who tries to 
grow a beard is going to have a fat eye to go with it,’ and, 
the Life commentator proudly adds: ‘Lowney demon- 
strates daily she is the woman who can hand one out.’ 
And, should one of the writers get too ‘esoteric’ during a 
discussion, Mrs Handy will say: ‘If you want to be a long- 
hair, you can leave now.’ If words do not have their 
proper effect, more cogent methods are employed. With 
awe we read that this redoubtable lady in her middle forties 
is described by Mr Whipple as being able, as occasion may 
demand, of showing her formidable capacity of dealing more 
directly with one of her offending disciples and in such a 
way as to make ‘the whole trailer quiver’. She has herself, 
despite such activity, commenced a novel. This group then, 
and it is doubtless duplicated in America, may be called 
the ‘roundhouse’ group; it will continue surely, so long as 
there are writers who are pugilists manqués and a would-be 
novelist owns a football. It is, as can be seen, in somewhat 
extreme antagonism to-the decadent group. 

The latter’s way of life is perhaps codified for us by 
Connolly himself. In Horizon for May 1949 he introduces 
an article on the late French poet, Léon-Paul Fargue, with 
the words that ‘although he did not produce very much art, 
he lived in a state of aesthetic grace’. This state of aesthetic 
grace is described for us, by a visitor, Miss Allanah Harper, 
as follows: ‘The furniture in the first room was piled up as 
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if about to be removed. The only other room I saw was 
Hargue’s bedroom-workroom, the disorder of which was 
such that it was by miracle alone that he found a manu- 
script, a letter or an article of clothing. Mountains of piled- 
up books, papers, ash-trays and cigarette ends: odd brushes, 
gay postcards, faded photographs and discarded bills lay all 
pell-mell. In the middle of the bed, curled like a snake, lay 
a cat with eyes like polished pebbles. .. .’ 

The ‘roundhouse’ and ‘long-hair’ groups in America, 
then, are in far more vivid contrast than in Europe, though 
it would be possible to exaggerate this emphasis also. There 
are writers with a foot in each camp. Our own Graham 
Greene, for example, seems to enjoy the best of all possible 
worlds; he is consumed by the ‘moms’, accepted in the 
academe, studied by the intelligentsia, recommended by 
the Catholic Church and translated to the motion picture 
by famous directors. But the antagonism in America pro- 
duces some strange bedfellows; Life ran a leader before the 
Lowney Handy article (which was supposed to be sympa- 
thetic) on Jones’s From Here to Eternity. Its critique bore 
‘some resemblance to the kind of criticism of such fiction 
we hear from Soviet Russia, as when M. Mendelson turned 
on those blue-eyed boys from America, Steinbeck and 
Erskine Caldwell, recently, and attacked them for ‘in- 
sistently emphasizing the biological undertones’ and for 
creating ‘monotonous biologically conditioned monstrosi- 
ties’ respectively. This was in Sovremennaya amerikan- 
skaya literatura of 1947; one wonders if, at the next revision 
of Soviet biology, the biologists will be criticized for 
‘literaturshchina’ or ‘literariness’. It seems fairly safe to 
say that Jones’s novel will be dignified in the U.S.S.R. with 
that password of Russian critical perspicuity — ‘putrid’. 

‘But the ‘group war, which is clarifying a new, vital 
decadent literature in America today, is partly due also to 
commercial interests. Controversy excites sales and, as 
Denis de Rougemont wrote, in Fontaine for June-July 1943: 
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‘Books are not written to last in America, but to strike and 
agitate as quickly and as fully as possible.’ Depressing as it 
may be to conclude these notes on that vale, it yet seems 
today the most valid criticism of American writing I know. 


Book Review 


COUNT D’ORSAY by WILLARD CONNELY 
Cassell, 25s net. 


Willard Connely continues his gusty and vigorous paintings in 
biography with a study of Count D’Orsay. A great deal of original 
research has gone into this volume and it is interesting to com-, 
pare the public career with the chronological list of D’Orsay’s 
drawings and paintings which is published in one of the appen- 
dixes. The appendix establishes D’Orsay as a more considerable 
artist than liad been previously known, His life was one of out- 
standing brilliance. Here is the apotheosis of the dandy. Elegant- 
in his figure, in his clothes and in his surroundings, with that 
almost inevitable sordid end supplied by an ironic destiny. The 
relationships with Lady Blessington have been frequently dis- 
cussed. What Connely has been able to establish is the innocence 
of this or at least the sexual innocence, as indeed of all of 
D’Orsay’s relationships. It is not the dissolute that one discovers 
in his character but the calculattag and the heartless and it is 
this which makes him, despite all his brilliance, a figure, a little 
remote and sometimes almost a little repulsive. Mr Connely has 

shown lavishly the background of the age and communicated 
-the incongruity of many of the incidents of D’Orsay’s own life. 
. He has discovered new letters and much that is new in detail. 
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in a Man’s Life has received is somewhat difficult 
` to explain. It may be that commentators in general 
feel that Orthodoxy has lost compulsive force, and that in 
any case the mining Nonconformity of the ’nineties with 
which Lawrence was so familiar, is a thoroughly outmoded 
subject, a cold egg, and of all potential sources the least. 
likely to yield significant literary material. It is more 
tempting, possibly, to evaluate such aspects as Lawrence’s 
‘debt’ to Hardy or to Whitman, to Blake or to Baudelaire. 
But a ‘debt’ to Moody and Sankey would seem to border 
upon the ridiculous. And yet? The article, Hymns in a 
Man’s Life, containing as it does a most important 
announcement concerning the primal shaping of Lawrence’s 
mind, and his attitude towards his art, is worthy of further 
consideration. The first paragraph sets the essential note: 


To neglect that D. H. Lawrence’s important Hymns 


‘Nothing is more difficult to determine than what a child 
takes in and does not take iof its environment and its teaching. 
The fact is brought home to me by the hymns I learned as a child, 
and never forgot. They »~.in almost more to me than the finest 
poetry. .. . All these 16vely poems [he has cited Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Goethe, and Verlaine] woven deep into a 
man’s consciousness, are still not woven so deep in me as the 
rather banal Nonconformist hymns that penetrated through and 
through my childhood. . . .’ 
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‘Each gentle dove 
And sighing bough 
That makes the eve 
So fair to me 
Has something far 
Diviner now 
To draw me back 
To Galilee. | 
Oh, Galilee, Sweet Galilee, 
Where Jesus loved so much to be, 
Oh, Galilee, Sweet Galilee, 
Come sing thy songs again to me’! 
Lawrence, writing from memory, misquotes: the ‘fair’ of 
the fourth line should be ‘blest’, and the ‘To draw’ of the 
seventh, ‘It bears’. Substantially, however, the hymn 
remains in his mind as one of the elemental springs of 
wonder, and to us a crucial influence in the shaping, not 
only of psychological attitude, but also in-the corresponding 


' development of literary style. 


Critics should not allow themselves to be misdirected by 
Lawrence’s preference for his Congregational training, and 
a distaste for the Primitive Methodists who were always 
. having ‘revivals’ and being ‘saved’. The contrast between 
an austere, intellectual Congregationalism and a crude, 
emotional Primitive Methodism, is an issue misdrawn. 
For example, children of all the Nonconformist denomina- - 
tions in Eastwood were familiar with the ‘gospel’ hymns, ; 
the staple of Band of Hope and Sunday School services. 
The foregoing verse, already quoted, was No. 367 in the 
soft blue American cloth edition of the Moody and Sankey 
hymnal. With ‘Daisy, Daisy’; ‘In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree’; and ‘Lily of Laguna’, they were the folk 
songs of the period. 

‘Shall we gather at the river, 
The beautiful, the beautiful, the river, 
Gather with the Saints at the river.’ 
1 Assorted Articles, pages 155-6. 
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Always the lilting tune, and always (or mainly) a chorus 
of triple repetition. Lawrence sang such hymns throughout 
the remainder of his life. How deeply these were woven 
irito his consciousness may be realized by an examination 
of certain passages in The Plumed Serpent. Carlota and 
Kate, looking upon the ‘poppy petal glitter of red of 
Cipriano’, and waiting with the soldiers, peons, women and 
children hear a high voice singing: 


‘Someone will enter between the gates, 
Now at this moment, Ay! 

See the light on the man that waits. 
Shall you? Shall I? 


Someone will come to the place of fire, 
Now at this moment, Ay! 

And hark to the words of their heart’s desire. 
Shall you? Shall I? 


Someone will knock when the door is shut. 
Shall you? Shall I? , 
Hear a voice saying: I know you not. 
Shall you? Shall J?’ 


There was a queer wild yell each time on the ‘Ay!’ and 
like a bugle refrain, Shall you? Shall I? It made Carlota 
shiver. 

The shade of Mr Moody may well have shivered also, 
and possibly that of the devoted Mr Remington of the 
‘round white beard’ who conducted the children in the 
Sunday School,.for ‘the bugle refrain’ was from No. 499 
of the Moody and Sankey hymnal: 


‘Someone will enter the pearly gate, 
By-and-by, by-and-by, 
Taste of the glories that there await. 
Shall you? Shall I? 
Shall you? Shall I?’ 
1 The Plumed Serpent, pages 209-10. 
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Ang still more significantly in verse 5: 


‘Someone will knock when the door is shut, 
By-and-by, by-and-by, 

Hear a voice saying: I know you not. 
Shall you? Shall I? 
Shall you? Shall I?’ 


Interlarding this strange amalgam of Cipriano-cum-Mr 
Mocdy, with its Quetzalcoalt ritual and dagger-play, 
another element ought not to pass unnoticed: ‘the queer 
wild yell on the Ay!’ For the evangelical services of East- 
wood, punctuated as they were with numerous ‘Halle- 
lujahs’, resounded also to the dialect, ‘Aye! .. Aye! .. Aye!’ 
of the emotionally fervent. 

The Plumed Serpent was begun in 1925, but the ‘pearly 
gates’ hymn was in full flush of popularity in the middle 
nineties. The Eastwood hymns, and particularly the 
‘gospel’ hymns, must be regarded in terms of unconscious 
tension and technique. There was about them a significance 
which involved, for the young people in particular, a crisis 
of religious decision. To the tense and palpitating voices, 
life here and hereafter, trembled in the balance. To yield? 
Or not to yield? And always, the muted voices, the pulsing 
and the yearning of the hymn. 

In spite of Lawrence’s expression of horror at the pros- 
pect of being ‘saved’, it is certain that he attended revival 
meetings, for there was a good deal of interchange between 
the chapels in the case of special services. Nor did he escape 
the vital issue with the Congregational schoolroom itself 
where he tells us he shed a few crocodile tears. For him as 
for others, the hymns were a point of emotional crisis and 
one that left an indelible mark on his style. One critic has 
referred to the ‘Old ‘Testament pulse-beat’ of The Rainbow. 
No less conspicuous in the texture of Lawrence’s writing, 
and particularly in moments of profound emotion, is the 
triple stress of the gospel chorus, sometimes emphasized 
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with a single word, at others with repeated phrase or sen- 
tence. The Brangwens, for example, in their close associa- 
tion with the soil, with their cattle: 


“They took the udder of the cows, the cows yielded milk and 
pulse against the hands of the men, the pulse of the blood of the 
teats of the cows beat into the pulse of the hands of the men. 
They mounted their horses and held life within the grip of their 
knees, they harnessed their horses to the wagon, and with one 
hand on the bridle rings drew the heaving of the horses after 
their will.’ 


Or Will and Anne Brangwen harvesting in the moonlight: 


“There was only the moving to and fro in the moonlight, 
engrossed, the swinging in the silence, that was marked only 
by the splash of the sheaves, and silence, and a splash of the 
sheaves. And ever the splash of the sheaves broke swifter, beating 
up to hers, and ever the splash of her sheaves recurred monoton- 
ously, unchangingly, and ever the splash of his sheaves beat 
nearer.’ 

One of the most popular of gospel hymns was ‘Bringing 
in the sheaves’, the phrase appearing in verse and chorus 
alike. Transposed into free verse, the gospel chorus element 
becomes more pronounced. Aaron Sisson, in 4aron’s Rod, 
after having been robbed of his wallet, ruminates: 


‘I should have been on my guard, 

I should always be on my guard, 

Always, always, with God and the devil both, 
I should be on my guard.’? 


Or when resisting Lady Franks’s invitation to attend her _ 
at the piano: 


‘And so he didn’t go, 

No, he didn’t go, 

Though the pianoforte rippled and i in volume, 
No he didn’t go. . . .? 


1 Aaron’s Rod, page 244, ` 
2 Ibid., page 186. 
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Significantly, as Aaron relents, and joins his hostess, fis 
recalls the words of an anthem in which he-has taken part 
as a boy. Later, reconsidering his own destiny, a within 
the structure of a single sentence: 


‘Alone, 
Choosing to be alone, . 
Because by one’s nature 
' One is alone. ’t 


$ 


Lawrence emphasizes that Aaron was a musician, adding: 
‘I do but make a translation of the man. He would speak in 
music. I speak with words. It was in his own mode only he 
realized what I must put: into words. These words are my 
own affair.’ There are further examples in Lawrence’s 
fiction, but the point is made. 

Diffused as it is throughout his work, perhaps the most 
concise example of the integration of Lawrence’s Non- 
conformist memory with scene and situation, is to be 
found in the short story, ‘Fanny and Annie’ from England, 
My England. This was written before Eastwood had fallen 
somewhat into abstraction, and is as fresh and immediate 
as a sprig of hawthorn. Fanny, a lady’s maid, aged thirty, 
has returned to a grimy iron townlet to marry her first 
love, Harry Goodall, a foundry worker, after having ‘kept 
him dangling off and on for a dozen years’. He is a moulder- 
of only commonplace skill, improvident, something of an 
oaf. She does not love him, but he is better than nothing. 
That evening she hears a woman crying vengeance in the 
darkness. Against Harry? Thus the crisis of her return is 
staged at the harvest festival at Morley Chapel, where years 
before she had spent a wonderful afternoon with her 
cousin Luther whom she loved and lost. And now it is 
Harry, with his mediocre gifts, who sings, to a background 
of festival fruit and flowers, the solo. The minister 
announces the opening hymn: 

1 Aavon’s Rod, page 258. 
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‘Come ye thankful people come, 
Raise the song of harvest home. 
All is safely gathered in, 

Ere the winter storms begin . .. 


? 


‘Even the hymn was a falsehood, as the season’ had been wet, 
and half the crops were still out, and in a poor way... and her 
soul groaned for she felt dragged down... .’ 


It is immediately after Harry’s rendering of the solo 
part in the anthem: 


“They that sow in tears shall reap in joy, 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed 
Shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing 

his sheaves with him.’ 


that a shouting female voice emerges from the congre- 
gation accusing the singer of the betrayal of her daughter. 
And it is all, too true. The extempore prayer of the 


minister for charity of thought and speech, the distress 


of Fanny, and her final acceptance of the fruit, bitter- 
sweet, that awaits her, is without flaw. Harry will sing 
again ‘that evening, but she will be waiting with his 
termagent mother for his return, bringing his sheaves 
with him. 

It is in such.terms that the broader problem of Lawrence’s 
style, ‘that full and living language’ with its ‘flexibility and 


creative freedom’ of which Dr Leavis speaks, invites con- 


sideration. Hymns do not exist in a void. They are the 
poetry of ritual, but in the case of Lawrence, of ritual 
reduced to a minimum. It is usual to note his affinity with 
the symboliste intuitional method of knowing, but | 
Lawrence in his younger days was the receptive pupil of 
preachers and Sunday School teachers to whom the intuitive 
method was one of common practice. Documentation here 


- is almost impossible, for Lawrence’s mentors were seldom 


` reported, but their general characteristics are remembered 


by those who like the present writer lived in circumstances 
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very similar to those of Eastwood. These teachers and 
preachers claimed what they termed ‘freedom’ of expres- 
sion, by which they meant a divinely inspired eloquence, 
completely spontaneous, and, apart from ‘Bible reading, 
invelving no intellectual preparation. Speaking directly 
from the heart, the Lord would provide. Thus jauntily, 
released from bookish constraint, the local preacher of the 
time, with anecdote and application, a stream in which 
whimsy, common sense and hilarity were oddly inter- 
mingled, ranged within the framework of his simple 
theology — salvation through the blood of Jesus. They were 
in the line of the Independents of the seventeenth century, 
whe cried down all learning ‘so that with them the best 
preachers were such as could not read, and the best divines 
such as could not write. In all their preachments they so 
highly pretended to the spirit that some of them could 

hardly spell a letter. To be blind, with them was a proper 
qualification of a spiritual guide, and to be book-learned as 
thev called it, and to be irreligious, were almost convertible 
terms’. Sometimes they nagged, as Lawrence did, but they 
would not have regarded this as a defect, only as a passion- 
ate adherence to truth. Often they rambled, like Lawrence, 
but the spirit blew where it listed, and such words would 
not be accounted vain. Like Abraham they spoke directly 
to their Maker, in language they would not have hesitated 
to use at home or in the pit. ‘Oh, Lord, me bellers (bellows) 
have busted,’ cried one old zealot in the hearing of the 
present writer, as exhausted with praying he was compelled 
to pause for breath. Here are elements of that early 
‘mindless’ training. 

The peculiarities of the Eastwood style — ‘freedom’ and 
emphasis, the reiterated keyword, Salvation, Blood, Grace — 
the posited question, the passionate affirmation of belief 
(Who are you to tell me that I am wrong? I am not wrong!), 
together with its intuitive process, emerges subtly and 
poetically transformed in Lawrence’s work. This attitude 
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may be observed at its best (and worst) in, for example, 
Studies in Classical American Literature: Š 


‘NATURE. 

I wish I could write it larger than that. 

NATURE. , 

Benjamin overlooked NATURE. But the French 
- Crevecceur spotted it long before Thoreau 

and Emerson worked it up. Absolutely the safest 


thing to get your emotional reactions over 
is NATURE.’ l 


‘I wish I could write it larger than that!’ usually with the 
addition of, ‘across the walls of the sanctuary’, was a 
favourite phrase of the Eastwood Methodist preacher. 
Lilly, in daron’s Rod chalking LOVE Is LIFE in large charac- 
ters across the mantelpiece is in the same tradition. 
Rejecting orthodoxy at the age of 16, Lawrence then 
retained latently an intense impression of the ecstatic and 
dithyrambic ‘freedom’ of Eastwood. There is, as may be 
expected, little of it in The White Peacock, the work of a 
young writer, intensely engaged with turn of leaf and curl 
of flower, and a certain flaunted culture, though an echo 
of the Band of Hope is to be traced in the decline and fall 
of George Saxton. In Sons and Lovers, Lawrence’s Œdipus 
‘colliery novel’, Nonconformity for artistic reasons is largely 
excluded. With its social significance, its wonder, its music, 
it would have softened the stark outline (‘Always my theme’) 
of the Morel family drama. The evangelical ‘freedom’ 
begins to surge and to mount with The Rainbow and 
Women in Love. Religious symbols take on a new com- 
pulsive force. The Blood reorientated is still the primal 
mystery. The Holy Ghost pervades. The Gods of Darkness 
wrestle for deliverance, and finally, Jesus, Lawrentially 
transformed. But the emotional tension and the integrated 


expression of the mahogany pulpit remain fundamentally 
the same. 
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blew out of the north, where the mountains had shown 

white for almost a week. Nothing was visible up there 
now: the-north had disappeared, earth, sky and water, 
under the blue-grey snow pall. Not that the man standing 
in the doorway of Penhill had eyes for the north, anyway. 
He was watching a ewe in the field before him, a black- 
faced ewe with yellow in her fleece, whose time was upon 
her. She had just risen from her side and was moving un- 
certainly forward before beginning to crop at the stiff grass. 
Again she lay down on her side, and again she arose, heavy, 
panting, and unsure of herself. This would be her first lamb. 

Craddock felt the dog rub lightly against his leg, and 
with a dropped forefinger warned him to stillness. On a 
thought he turned his head to peer into the cottage behind 
him; saw his black kettle squatting on the fire. When he 
looked out again, the lamb was born. . 

He had come like a little red diver, curled and sticky, into 
the March morning. The ewe was struggling to her feet; 
she stared at this undreamt-of visitant with surprise and 
alarm, and when his tail made its first feeble flip she 
‘scutfled backwards as though from danger. But soon she 
came forward again, the drag of all the world’s time upon 
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her, sniffed cautiously, and nervously licked at him. Her 
eyes began to roll, puzzled but possessive; she licked a 
second time, and from that moment he was completely if 
incredibly her own. 

‘Good girl,’ said the man in the doorway and stepped 
back inside, stretching his arms and yawning. He was still 
heavy after his four hours of rest, anid in want of his break- 
fast. The dog watched him round-eyed as he lifted the 
kettle to the hob and slid the frying-pan over the glowing 
peat, stepping back deferentially as the eggs and bacon 
spluttered in the fat. In turn the man watched the dog 
as he filled his own mug and then poured tea and milk into 
a thick brown basin. Slowly, as befitted a ritual, he blew 
into the basin and tested the heat with his finger before 
setting it down. When he began his own breakfast, 1t was 
to the tune of tke dog’s tongue slapping at the luke-warm 
tea. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said suddenly. He looked at the dog, 
dropped him a aes of bread soaked in bacon fat. ‘If I did, 
then I’d tell you.’ 

He was thinking of two things; the lambing flock and 
the pall in the north. 

He was a tall man, this Craddock, heavy-shouldered, 
round-headed, with a smoulder of red in his coarse thick 
hair, and his moustache bushed along the upper lip. His 
eyes were a pale, hard green, and there was a three-day 
growth of beard over his face. He was wearing an old battle- 
_ dress as he cleared away the breakfast, using the last water 
from the kettle to wash his mug and plate, and before he 
went outside he thrust himself into a drooping army great- 
coat and a cloth cap. The refilled kettle he set on the hob, 
and over his shoulder he drew a respirator case stuffed with 
medicines and bits of greasy cloth. 

‘Now then,’ he said, and the dog slid silently ahead of 
him through the cottage door. 

He had already milked his two black cows and turned 
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them out of the shed, but he saw that they had not left the 
shelter of the wall. ‘Don’t like it, eh?’ he asked, and the 
dreamy heads’ and great moon-eyes turned towards him 
questioningly. ‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘You’ve got me.’ 

He walked over to where the ewe was cleaning and 
sheltering her lamb. As the dog drew near she squared 
round at him, stamping her feet, her head jerking. The 
lamb’s upper side was white and crinkled, and his two ears 
twitched like butterfly wings. ‘You’ll do,’ he said. ‘Fine 
little ram.’ He talked this way to all his animals, because 
he felt god and father among them, and because he had 
no one else to talk to. 

There- were sheep all over his fields, half of them his 
own, half of them yearlings from a farm in the uplands. 
Perhaps a hundred and fifty altogether. The yearlings, 
hardy and nimble, were dotted over the furthest fields, 
some grazing as high as the bracken, and others near the 
gorse-rimmed cliff edge. They should have gone away a 
“week ago, but someone had broken a leg at their home farm, 
and they were not fetched. 

The home field ran between low stone walls from either 
side of the house as far as the cliff, three hundred yards 
away. He remembered it when he came there, the walls 
falling, the land sour with gorse and tall thistles. And the 
ragwort in late summer! Now a firm greensward swept 
the whole distance — his back, his arms, had done that. 
Season by season, year after year, he had exulted in the 
_work, regretting the lack of money only for the time it 
might have saved. My place, he thought now. My creatures. 
And as the snow began to whirl out of the north against 
his face and breast, he confronted.the wind and the cold 
and the white smother as though they were listening 
enemies. ‘Nothing of mine,’ he challenged them; ‘you’ll 
get nothing of mine!’ 

In another moment he could not see his cottage. It was 
as though all Penhill was at the bottom of an immense 
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chute, and down this chute snow rolled and twirled and 
fluted. It hung like wool from his eyebrows and moustache, 
plastered his greatcoat, and when he opened his mouth he 
felt flakes melting against his tongue and gums. He began 
to plod forward, making for the stone wall, as though to 
satisfy himself that there was still something black and 
-solid in this streaming whiteness, and as he bent his back 
almost in line with the ground he could see the dog 
advancing determinedly with him, his ears flattened but 
his tail a-flare: 

Along the wall he found most of his sheep. He must 
move them to shelter, gently. Among them were the first 
lambs, frail as knitting and seemingly unboned, and ewes 
which could hardly go another hour or two. Patiently he 
made his way cliffwards till he reached the last of them, 
then drove them up before him, the dog collecting strag- 
glers and nuzzling them to the wall. With a loud baa-ing 
they turned in behind the cottage to the hurdles under the 
hillside and the sheltered barn. “They’ll do,’ he said at 
last. Adding worriedly: ‘Why not?’ 

With the dog he began sorting and counting the sheep.. 
There were five ewes missing, and these he would bring 
in presently. Meantime he had plenty to go on with. A 
barren ewe was claiming a lamb from another with twins, 
_and her he had the dog drive headlong into the weather. 
A couple of the weaklings he carried into the cottage, to bed 
them on an old overcoat near the fire. It was as he was 
about this that he remembered the ewe which had given 
birth to the young ram earlier that morning. She was 
nowhere near the barn, he remembered her too well to 
have made a mistake over her, so he went hurrying out 
to where he had seen her before the wind grew fierce. She 
was still there, stoical and half drifted over with snow. He 
felt the lamb and it was cold as a stone and dead — and no 
reason for it. For the first time that day he swore, knowing 
that deep in his heart he had believed the young ram the 
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flower of his flock, even associating it in some unspoken 
way with himself. He stood upright in the blinding wind, 
wiped snow from his forehead and eyes. He should have 
carried the lamb to shelter at once, he told himself — and 
then, Nonsense, he said: he had only the one pair of hands. 
He left the lamb and ewe lying together and walked 
straight down the field with the dog. Near the cliff he found 
one of the missing ewes, just delivered. She was dying in 
the stained snow, but the lamb looked well enough. It was 
another ram, and through its trembling helplessness he 
saw or thought he saw the promise of mighty bone and 
heavy fleece, of increase and strength. ‘Right,’ he said 
joyously, defiantly, to the wind and sky. ‘Right!’ He was 
getting to his feet when the dog half-purred, half-growled, 
and stood pointing. He turned his head and saw a woman 
with a small bundle over her shoulder walking down the 
field towards him. 

A woman unmistakably, for all the whirled aR 
of her, the bowed head, the bunched shoulders, the wind- 
whipped, snow-fluffed body. But no one, he knew. Besides, 
he was too busy wrapping the lamb in a piece of cloth from 
the respirator case and tucking it under the breast of his 
greatcoat to do more than glance at her as she came up to 
him. He had an impression of dark eyes, that was all, and 
dark hair under a hat tied down with a scarf. ‘Go back to 
the house and wait,’ he told her, staring at the ewe on the 
ground, kneeling again to lift her head. No, there was 
nothing he could do for her. But he would come back and 
trv, all the same, once the lamb was in safety. As for him, 
the ramling, he wouldn’t make the same mistake, if 
mistake it was, twice. 

‘Back to the house!’ he ordered more loudly, and went 
hurrying on ahead to where he had left the other ewe and 
her dead lamb. ‘Here,’ he told her, opening his coat, ‘carry 
` this one’ — handing her the live lamb, anxiously watching 
her hide it under her coat. Against the protesting stamp 
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of the ewe he picked up the dead lamb and stuffed it into 
his pocket, the head and forefeet dangling outside. Next, 
with a quick grab he laid hold of the mother and swung 
her up on his back. The dog had already rounded up the 
other missing sheep and on-a handwave and whistle headed. 
_ them towards the barn. He was back in time to fold the 
ewe in a tiny pen by the cowshed, where the two blacks 
were moaning with satisfaction at having been allowed to 
re-enter their warm, dark shelter with its knee-deep 

bracken. i 

Craddock had lifted the latch, motioning the woman 
inside. “The lamb,’ he said, ‘quick!’ 

' Softly he set him down near the fire, letting the heat 
play inside his wrapper. The other two lambs lifted their 
heads, and one even sat up and bleated. ‘In good time,’ 
said Craddock, ‘all in good time.’ 

‘Hey!’ protested the woman, for Craddock had pulled 
out his knife, slit the dead lamb, and was now peeling the 
skin from him as from an orange. ‘What are you doing to 
him, mister?’ 

‘Giving his butty an overcoat,’ replied Craddock, too 
intent on his work to look up at her. ‘Look!’ 

He had picked up the other lamb from near the fire and 
was fastening the skin loosely over him. ‘Now,’ he muttered, 
‘we’ll see.’ He went round to where the dog guarded the 
single pen, leaned in and put the coated lamb near the 
ewe. The woman had followed after him, shaking the snow 
from her head and coat. ‘She’ll never be such a fool,’ she 
said. 

For the‘second time that day the ewe pondered the 
unfamiliar scrap before her. She was sure this was not her 
lamb, and yet there was her own smell all over it. She 
sniffed disbelievingly and turned her head away, but was 
drawn despite herself to sniff and scent again. Her irreso- 
lution was at once comic and pathetic, for above all she 
desired to deceive herself that what she had lost, and knew 
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she had lost, was miraculously restored to her. And so, the 
deepest needs of her nature conspiring against her judg- 
ment and her senses, she nosed him all over till he staggered 
in under her woollen valance. 

‘She’s giving,’ said Craddock joyfully. ‘She’s taken him.’ 

“Trust a woman,’ said the watcher at his side, ‘to take 
the second best.’ 

And now he looked at her, the dark-eyed, lean-faced 
stranger. ‘Who. are you? How did you get here?’ He 
watched the snow burying his field. ‘In this.’ 

‘I lost my way.’ She could tell that he did not believe 
her. ‘Anyway, I’m frozen. And am I blooming well 
hungry!’ 
< For answer he nodded, leading the way to the cottage 
door, kicking clots of snow from his boots, and beating his 
cap free of white before he entered in front of her. ‘My,’ 
she said, ‘ain’t you tall!’ Smiling warily, edging towards 
the fire. . 

‘I could do with a cup myself,’ he said. And again: ‘Who 
“are you?’ 

‘Me? Oh, I’m Mrs Trent.’ She took off the scarf and then 
her hat, looked round and pointed to the towel behind the 
docr. When he nodded, she began briskly to rub up the 
tails of her hair. ‘Got a mirror, mister?’ 

‘Trent? On his own he would have eaten bread and 
margarine, but now he was sliding the frying-pan once 
more over the peat. 

‘All right, you don’t know no Trent. Well, I’m not from 
- round here.’ She hesitated. ‘I was going north.’ She 
watched the dog back out of range as the fat spluttered. 
‘He knows what’s what, that dog of yours. What’s his 
name?’ And without waiting for an answer: ‘I’m fond of 
dogs, I am. Though I know some as aren’t. Well,’ she 
asked, ‘how do I look now?’ 

He turned, astonished. Of all the questions! But she 
seemed concerned to know his answer, her eyebrows lifted, 
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her lips pouted a little, the backs of her hands on her lean 
hips. Woman, he wondered, or girl? ‘Wrong question,’ 
she said, ‘eh? You can’t face it at twelve in the morning.’ 

‘I’ve got to feed these,’ he answered, not knowing which 
wav to take her. ‘Cut me off a roynd, will you, while you’re 
at it? 
« God strike!’ she exclaimed, watching him with the 
lambs. ‘From a iitty-bottle, what next? You’re a proper 
nursemaid, you are. And don’t you ever take a rest?’ 

He was getting into his greatcoat again, drinking his tea 
standing. ‘It’s my busy time. And now there’s this storm. 
PI be back later and take you down to Lerry — that’s 
where you came from, wasn’t 1t?’ He didn’t wait for an 
answer. Where else could she have come from? ‘If Pm 
not back’, he went on, ‘in an hour or more, you could give 
these lambs the bottle, the way you saw me do it. Could 

you?’ 
© *You’re the boss,’ she told him, with false brightness. 
‘Leave it to me.’ | 

The wind tore at his cap, his eyes, his mouth, as he went 
outside. The dog was already wallowing in the drifts, yet 
"parts of the field were hardly more than speckled. Lerry? 
He pondered this, fighting his way down to the dying ewe 
near the cliff. His duty was more to her than to this 
woman, more to every creature about his farm than to a 
tricky stranger. For she was a queer one: he knew that as 
surely as he knew the temper of any other animal. And 
if he did set off with her and reach Lerry, how could he 
get back? The lambing at its height, the yearlings in the 
furthermost fields, cows to feed and milk: no, she’d have 
_to go herself. 

And what was she? Some soldier’s wife padding north 
to the big camp? He must ask her. Oh, very odd. 

The ewe was dead when he reached her. He felt troubled, 
even guilty, though there was nothing he could have done 
for her. Time wasted, jawing with that woman. He shook 
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his fist into the weather, a gesture not of rage, but defiance, 
Anyway, he had the lamb. 

Still, he thought, someone to talk to, a voice to hear. 
And wh en next he went inside the co: ka he said nothing 
of Lerry. 

‘What’s it like up. north? she asked. | 

‘You can forget the north,’ he answered. It was dark 
indoors, but too early yet to light the lamp. A swift-sinking- 
halo of crimson sparks shot over the fire as he Ore on 
another piece of turf. ‘I’ve never seen it thicker.’ 

He was gone again, for a last look round his ewes hefore 
trying to collect the yearlings and bring them nearer home. 
He was thinking back to a March snowstorm of his boy- » 
_ hood, in another part of the country, when for almost a- 
week his father stayed home from the pit, no trains ran, 
and the deepest drifts lay more than a month. What if this 
were as bad? He couldn't risk it. : 

It was a long task fetching the yearlings into the home 
field. The dog was beginning te drag his legs, and at times 
was helpless in deep snow. He himself came to feel that if 
once he stopped working he would be too’ tired to restart, 
and there were many things waiting for him at home, yet 
to ke done. The lambing ewes, the cows, the weaklings 
indcors and in the hurdles — and beyond these he faced the ` 
irritation and fatigue of preparing food and keeping the 
cottage clean. Small things loomed large and worried him; 
but the true worry was the woman from Lerry. What 
could he do with her? What would he wish to do? 

He had put off returiing home as long as he could. What 
would she be doing when he came in? Had she, he wondered, 
gone away? But that was impossible: it was still snowing, 
the shape of ‘wall and field and cottage unbelievably 
changed, the path buried, grass buried, only the gorse 
bushes still struggling for air through the piled whiteness. 

He saw an orange gleam from the cottage window. He 
grew nervous, approaching his own door, as though he 
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were the intruder there. The wind had slackened, and he 
moved slow and upright, a snow-caked monolith through 

¿ the dusk. As he drew nearer he saw her limned against 
the window, as though she were looking out for him, and 
at once there was the door opening. 

‘Is that you?’ 

‘Me,’ he assured her. 

‘I was getting frightened on my own. God,’ she said, 
‘don’t you ever knock off?’ 

‘Soon I’ll be done.’ 

But he picked up two buckets from inside the door and 
went off to attend to the cows. “Twenty minutes,’ he called 
back to her. ‘I’m hungry, too.’ 

He had forgotten the lantern. Not a thing he often did. 
As he fetched it, there was a loud impatient mooing from 
the shed, and despite his tiredness he smiled to hear it. 
The air was soft and sweet and warm inside, the bracken 
crackled under his feet. ‘All right,’ he said soothingly, ‘the 
old man’s here.’ 

Having finished there, he walked once more among the 
hurdles with his lantern jerking at his belt. One or two 
things to do, but nothing as pressing.as his own needs. He 
would come back after supper and tidy up for the night. 
He noticed that the dog was no longer with him. Well, 
he’d earned his keep today. ~ 
_ Darkness had fallen black and heavy. No moon or star 
limbecked’ the snow to silver, the very flakes looked black 
as they flitted into the lantern. There was much less wind, 
but he shook his head gloomily, feeling as an animal: feels 
the unseen burden of the skies, the loaded air. It came 
into his mind that he had not heard a bird-cry since 
morning. . 

‘You said twenty minutes,’ she reminded him as he 
came into the cottage. Her nervousness shrilled in her 
voice. | : 

‘There was a lot to do,’ he said mildly. He opened his 
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blunt fingers, looked Pea ‘And only one ‘pair of 
hands.’ 

Tve got your supper,’ she contradicted him sharply. 
The dog was eyeing him apologetically from where he lay 
between the succoured lambs and the fire. Then his eyes 
changed, grew brighter, his tongue flashed round his 
muzzle as she lifted the lid of the pot and the smell of 
potato soup came steaming out. ‘I cut all the bacon rind 
into it,’ she told him, and held up a protesting hand., ‘All 
right, Mr Busy, I can spoon it out!’ 

He grinned, shoving his hair off his forehead, his green 
eyes peering at the lambs. Then: ‘Lord,’ he sighed, and 
filled the dog’s bowl, blowing on it furiously, trying it 
with his finger, while the dog tried to press its behind 
through the floor. ‘All ready, are we? Let’s eat.’ 

‘You’ve finished for today?’ she asked, when he was plug- 
ging his pipe and rubbing his stockinged feet before the fire. 

He looked at the clock. ‘Always eae to do. Take 
these lambs back, for a start.’ 

It was her turn to sigh. ‘God strike, I thought my job 
was hours enough.’ 

‘Your job? Aren’t you married?’ 

‘Sort of,’ she said perkily. ‘Of course I’m married.’ She 
held out a ringed left hand. “The gold one,’ she said. “Not 
the diamond and sapphire. That was my engagement ring. 
As if you’d know the difference!’ l 

‘As if,’ he agreed gravely, looking back to the fire. 

He smoked in silence, the prey of his unchanging habit. 
It was too much for her and she began to fidget. ‘Is it 
always like this here?’ 

He was surprised. “Why note? 

‘God strike!’ she said eloquently. But she had sharp eyes 
and sharper wits. ‘You don’t like a woman to swear, do 
you? I can tell that.’ She mused. ‘One of the old-fashioned 
ones, are- you? I thought they were all dead and buried 
long ago.’ 
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He was knocking out his pipe, pulling on his boots. He 
signalled the dog back to rest. 

‘Off again?’ 

‘Tl leave you the ee he promised, lighting the 
lantern. 

“The dog!’ 

The words touched him on a nerve. Contempt? Provo- 
cation? Amusement? What was in those words? ‘You can 
sleep in there,’ he said steadily, pointing to the small off- 
room facing the fireplace. “There’s a curtain you can pull 
across.’ 

‘But that’s your bed!’ 

“You needn’t worry.’ 

‘Me? Worry?’ She gave a silly little laugh. 

But that was not what he had meant. ‘Tl manage all 
right. Let the dog out for a minute last thing, and put a 
piece of turf on the fire — and don’t stir it.’ He was into 
his greatcoat, picking up the lambs. ‘PI say good night.’ 

He had gone. He stood for a moment outside the door, 
and then went round to the hurdles and the barn. In half 
an hour he was satisfied that all was well, and made for 
the cowshed. In the empty stall there was straw piled a 
yard high and he had his greatcoat, soggy though it was. 
And it would be warm here all night. He saw the cottage 
door open and the dog slip outside. He stood unmoving till 
some minutes later the orange light fell outwards again, 
and he coula see the dog give himself a brisk shake and 
nip back in. 

The cows paid no attention to him as s he thrust in past 
them with the lantern. The shed was warm as the cottage 
itself. With the lantern safe on its hook, he climbed up 
oh to the straw, heard it hiss up round him, bunched it for 
a pillow. For a moment he wondered about the woman 
making ready for bed, about the young ram that died in 
the morning, about the million morrows awaiting the 
tired world, but everything was merging and sinking down, 
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the woman, the animals, the snow from above, time and 
place, all one and the same, and all of them a soft enfolding 
dark. 


II 


_ The woman in the cottage slept late and woke frightened. 

The window, the light, the brightness of fire — where, 
where was she? 

She was remembering, seated upright in bed, her’ 
shoulders shining in the half-dark, her hair unkempt and 
wiry. There was the fire, new-peated, a hot glow at the 
heart of it; a grey light seemed frozen throughout the 
outer room. She thought: Do I have to get up? What a 
life! 

She pushed back the bedclothes and swung her legs out 
of bed. The bed was not a big one but it filled three- 
quarters of her room from end to end. It had a built-in 
look, with space underneath for a sack of potatoes, nailed 
boots, ten or a dozen rusty mole-traps. She was still only 
half awake, yawning and sighing, and beginning to wish 
she had a cigarette to face the day with. That had been a 
mistake if you like, but who would have thought of it? 
If sne’d got near the camp up north she’d have been — 
‘Stuffed,’ she muttered, ‘I’d have been stuffed out with 
fags by now.’ But she was in one sense of the word a 
philosopher and prone to turn swiftly from the ideal to a 
contemplation of reality. 

The kettle was blowing up its lid on the hob. ‘Oh, good,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘that’s good!’ 

She began to pull her clothes on, careless of anything 
that would now show, twisting a quick knot in a garter, 
perturbed by what the snow had done to her shoddy shoes. 
The toecaps looked quite mildewed, and she feared lest 
they were ruined. But tea was the thing now, and toast, 
if only she could make it. 
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God strike, she thought, eating and drinking and warm- 
ing her flat shins, if Harry could see her now! Stinking 
toad, she called him. Crocodile! She wasn’t sure what a 
crocodile was, save that it was slimy and yet hard, and very 
unpleasant. That was Harry all right, Harry to a crossed ‘t’. 

This other chap here, this farmer — she didn’t know his 
name. Didn’t seem a bad sort, and he’d certainly done the 
handsome by her last night. According to his lights. Would 
he be good ior a touch, she wondered? Something worth 
while? But they said these country chaps were closer than 
coffin lids with their money. The ones that stayed at home, 
that was. She’d seen many a straw-boy throwing out his 
shillings on a showground in her time. 

Where was he now? And what was the time? She 
couldn’t believe it. She put the kettle on again and went 
to the window to look on the world. But where it was not 
thick with snow, the glass shone with a ferny glaze which 
prevented her from seeing anything at all. So it was from 
the doorway, soon after, that she watched Craddock with 
a towering bundle of hay on his back plodding down the 
near side of the northern wall. She closed the door quickly, 
before he might notice her, and prepared to wash her face 
and comb the tangles out of her hair. Looking into the 
mirror, she found her face, for all its out-of-bed staleness, 
fascinating. ‘I can see what they see in me,’ she told herself, 
tilting her chin, arching her brows, squinting sideways in 
hope to see her profile. She was vain, hardened, romantic, 
and incurably good-tempered and optimistic, a tricky 
barque in breeze or shallow water. 

It was two hours later when he marked his return by 
clawing the snow from the window. His red fingers and 
blunted naiis made the noise of an iron scraper, alarming 
her, so that she twisted her head round to find him looking 
in at her. The doorway was low for so big a man, and as 
he entered, capped and greatcoated, he seemed bowed and 

yet filling it. 
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‘Strike,’ she said, ‘I bet you got muscles! What’s it like 
this morning?’ 

‘Haven’t you looked?’ he asked, puzzled, amused, dis- 
trustful. 

‘At a lot of blimming snow?’ She grimaced. ‘What for?’ 

‘Tt’s SOR RECs, he said. ‘That’s one thing. Stopped soon 
after five.’ 

She was silent as he for a time. When he did speak, 
between mouthfuls, it was in answer to her thoughts. 
‘No,’ he said, ‘you won’t be moving on today.’ 

‘What d’you mean, moving on?’ she answered sharply. 
T'm not a tramp, mister. Moving on, I like that!’ 

‘No one said you were,’ he said calmly. ‘But what are you?’ 

“What do I have to be? I’m a married woman, aren’t I?’ 
She looked complacently at her rings, turned her wrist to 
make the stones sparkle. 

‘He looked at them, too, looked from her long strong 
fingers to the bone of her wrist, following the line of her 
arm to the shoulder, the throat, the marked jaw and 
hollewed cheek, the dark-brown eyes and puckered fore- 
head, the hair dark as a roasted chestnut. 

‘And what’s om name?’ she emo ‘Funny you 
never told me.’ 

He laughed. ‘Craddock. And now I’ll be moving.’ 

‘And what do I do?’ 

He stared at her. 

‘I don’t see a wireless. Haven’t you got any mags or 

comics or something? Can’t you read or something?’ 

“There’s a Bible,’ he told her. ‘Somewhere.’ 

She bit back her words, for it was bad luck to speak ill 
of the Bible, and he saw slyness overtake the impatience 
on her face. ‘Ah, yes,’ she retorted, ‘I’m well up in the 
Bible. I’m zm the Bible, I am — least, my name’s there.’ 
She waited for him to show interest. or disbelief, but he 
merely hung like an oak trunk in the doorway. ‘You’d 
never guess in a fortnight. Salome Trent!’ 
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He went out on her dramatic disclosure, but as he 
cornered the house she was tapping on the cleaned window, 
‘ and he saw her mouth open wide on the three syllables, 
‘Sa-Lo-Me’, her finger jabbing at herself for a further 
identification. He swept his hand downwards, half farewell, 
half derogation, but he was grinning as he went on to the 
barn. She was a tricky one all right! 

She found the Bible at last, in a drawer of the brown 

dresser. It was with no less dismay than surprise that she 

discovered every shelf and drawer lay open to her search. 
Surely there could be nothing worth the taking where 
there were no locks! She uncorked his small shelf-full of 
bottles, wrinkling her nose at the sheep nostrums, and 
rushing to the wild conclusion that he was a secret drinker 
when in the two endmost she found gin and whisky. ‘For 
his barmy sheep more likely,’ was her dejected correction. 
She replaced everything and sat by the fire with the Bible, 
starting in at Genesis to find Salome. But increasingly she 
found her mind on the spirits, and at last, after a quick 
look outside and through the window, she poured herself 
two fingers of gin and topped up the bottle with water. 
The Bible proved surprisingly full of interest as she‘skimmed 
through the leaves. Beautiful are thy — how come, she 
wondered, that they let you put stuff like that in print. 
And so wondering, she helped herself to the tiniest of 
whiskies. 

But the day was long till evening, and she had too much 
sense to drink more. ‘Stay in,’ she said, ‘and talk to me. 
You’re only keeping out because I’m here.’ 

His expression changed just enough for her to know that 
she had spoken truth. The thought at once exasperated her 
and gave her confidence. If he avoided her, then he was 
aware of her, and in however small degree, and from 
whatever motive or shade of a motive, afraid of her. ‘I’m 
the cheerful sort,’ she chided; ‘I like a talk, and I like 
listening, too. You don’t have to keep on the go, night, 
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noon, and morning. Tell me,’ she asked, ‘that lamib we 
took to his new ma, how’s he doing?’ 

The two young rams! It was a lucky question. She drew 
him on to talk of his stock, his faim, himself. No, he hadn’t 
always lived here. He was born down south, among the 
pits. He showed her blue pocks on the back of his left hand, 
then rolled up his sleeve over a forearm glinting with red 
hair, on up to the bicep where an anchor and scroll told 
their tale of years at sea. ‘Coal,’ he said, tapping the back 
of his hand, ‘that’s what it is. It’s a thought that Pll carry 
coal into my coffin with me.’ But his mother had died; he 
saw his father killed by dust on the lungs, and straightway 
he left the long black valley between the brown mountains 
and made for the ports and a new life. He was strong 
(‘Strike,’ she said, ‘you are strong’ — her fingers moving 
towards his forearm but quickly withdrawn), and he was 
never out of a job. ‘Where you get to?’ she asked. Where 
not, in five years? South America chiefly, sunny ports and 
oily riyers, white birds screaming and fish that flew out of 
the sea. ‘No good to me,’ he said abruptly, staring at his 
visions in the fire. ‘A furrow in water can’t last. Nothing 
of your own in the whole ve waste of it. And we all 
want something of our own.’ 

He talked slowly and clumsily, but once he was started, 
inexhaustibly. His life moved before him, disordered, 
gapped, and yet coherent, and what he saw of it he 
described with bold, uncunning words. Animals now — 
sheep he had, and cows, and one day he’d have a pony. All 
of them living things, and the land was alive, too, the grass 
on it alive and growing; even the weeds, gorse, even rag- 
wort, it was a kind of killing when you tore it up, you 
heard the roots groan. And the soil itself, the brown feel of 
it oyer your hands, every grain of it alive and life-giving. 
The very stones — nothing you’d call deader than stones — 
he smiled at the fire, smiled at her; you-had only to live 
with it, and see how it lived with you. Build it into a house, 
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stack it in walls, watch the mosses putting out their little 
noses, not out of earth, but of stone itself. ‘Oh, yes,’ he 
told her confidentially, ‘there’s nature in stone.’ 

She heard it tolerantly, for she liked ‘the feeling of 
company his words gave her, and the novelty of his ideas 
flattered her with a sense of her understanding. 

‘So you came back to this?’ she asked. 

‘That’s right.’ He looked around him, ane the farm 
instantly asserted its mastery. “There’s a ewe,’ he began, 
and hung his head at her gesture of disillusion. ‘Shan’t be 
long, honest.’ A change had taken place in him, so that he 
was anxious to come back, if not to talk then at least to sit 
and think, with her for company. ‘It’s only’, he explained, 
‘that with sheep you can’t be too sure.’ 

When he had gone out, in his great boots and hulking 
coat, she sat on by the fire. After a while she reached for 
the poker but put it down again unused. That was a thing _ 
you had to learn about peat. ‘But stone,’ she asked, ‘alive? 
Sounds daft to me.’ She laughed. Not many she knew 
would have taken in as much as she had. 

“That’s right, Crad,’ she greeted him when he returned. 
‘This is better than in with the cows, isn’t it? Go on, Crad, 
it’s not a crime to laugh.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ he said, ‘and that’s a fact.’ 

‘Nothing to understand where it’s glass right through. 
Got a clean towel? J think Pll wash my hair. And for 
suffering’s sake, man, you don’t have to run out again!’ 

He fetched her a red towel. ‘Wash it in here?’ 

She was pouring water into the only bowl. ‘Hot it up 
again,’ she ordered. ‘Pll want it swilled.’ 

Her fingers were at the buttons of her bodice, her 
shoulders and then her arms came honey-yellow out of the 
black dress, which she drew down outside her slip to her 
waist. She set the bowl on a chair and knelt in front of it. 
‘Don’t look so frightened,’ she said sideways out of her 
mouth. 
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The clock ticked more loudly, the whispering of the fire 
grew harsh as a flock of starlings. Blood was prickling in 
his face, his hands lay iron-heavy on his knees. ‘I used to 
see my mother wash her hair,’ he said in a slow, slumbering 
voice, ‘and I’ve never seen any one do it in all the years 
since. I used to swill her hair.’ 

“Then swill mine, too.’ 

From a black enamel jug he did so, pouring the water 
through her tensile fingers into the lathered hair. The 
flesh of her shoulders was richly mellow in the lamplight, 
the bones of her spine were shadowed and round; the 
graining of her skin finer than sea sand. Soon snowy suds 
were running through her hands into the bowl or dripping 
to the stone floor, and as they cleared away she squeezed 
the wet hair and pressed it up from the nape of her neck. 
‘Don’t run away.’ She pivoted on her knees to before his 
chair, thrusting the towel into his hands. ‘Dry me, Crad!’ 

She held on to his knees as he towelled her hair into wiry 
springs and coils. As she bent before him, he could see the 
golden globes of her breasts swinging in the white cage of 
her vest, their purpled shadows swelling or narrowing with 
each rock of her body. Harder he rubbed, harder and 
harder, till the hair crisped and crinkled with life. ‘You’ll 
kill me,’ she protested, her scalp afire. ‘You’ll have my head 
off!” 

She struggled to her feet, her face flushed by the fire, 
and straightened the straps over her shoulders. “You’ve 
made me a-gollywog,’ she cried, tilting the mirror to get 
the best light. He heard her curls crackle as she tugged at 
them with the comb. ‘I wouldn’t trust you with this job,’ 
she grumbled. ‘Strike, you’d pull my head off, you would!’ 

He had thrust back the kettle and was dropping a turf 
on the fire when he heard her say: ‘Look at me in my ear- 
rings, Crad. Real diamonds!’ 

He dared not turn and face her. ‘I’ve got to go. I’ve been 
here too long.’ 
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She was pulling at his shoulder. ‘What’s the matter? 
Don’t you like me, Crad?’ 

‘Like!’ he said roughly. ‘What’s like got to do with it? 
I can’t let my animals go hungry just because——’ l 

‘All right, Crad, you go. You see to them, and then you 
come back.’ She spoke quietly, gently, surely. ‘Don’t be 
too long, that’s all, for PI be waiting.’ 

She helped him into his coat, while the dog scrabbled up 
and ran to the door. ‘PIL leave him in the shed,’ said 
Craddock, not looking at her. ‘Hand me the bag there.’ 
The brilliants flashed in her ears as she obeyed him. 

When he came back the cottage was in darkness, save 
for a strong glow from the heart of the fire. She was not 
in the room with him, and he washed his hands in the 
water where she had washed, her ‘hair, dried them on the 
same dank red towel. He had fumbled his boots off his feet 
and his eyes had grown used to the dimness when the 
curtain of the bedroom was violently pulled back. The fire- 
light glowed upon her in crimson and shadow, blazoning 
the long lean legs, the snake-supple torso and shoulders. 
Red fire struck from the pendants in her ears, and on her 
uplifted right arm glowed a broad copper-hued bangle. 
Her hair was a dark crown. 

He stood silent and unmoving (daughter of Baal or 
maiden of Ashtaroth?), but: ‘D’you like me?’ asked this 
` vision of barbaric splendour, in the accents of a fair-ground. 
‘Salome. I’m in the Bible, I told you, remember?’ 


LT 


She had been at Penhill a week and a day. At first snow 
and more snow, then a tightening frost, and now for two 
days and nights long soft showers of rain. Yesterday he 
went down to Lerry, taking three hours each way, but 
bringing back a week’s supplies. The drifts, he reported, 
were still prodigious to the north. What they received as 
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rain was yet more snow on the high ground. But.he was 
jubilant enough, turning his sheep down the open middle | 
of the field, driving the yearlings into the long green lanes 
_ the far side of the wall, slapping the cows’ rumps as they 
left the dark of the shed for the beckoning daylight. And 
now, on the Thursday, there were hours of sunshine. He 
stood with her in the doorway at the afterrioon’s end, 
pointing out the mountains, naming them, not a little 
irked that she would not even pretend to be interested. 

‘It’s all snow to me,’ she checked him. ‘And who wants 
a lot of snow?’ 

‘But look,’ he urged her, ‘look.’ 

In front of them runnels and ponds of green grass 
gleamed amidst the snow, and over these moved the 
anxious ewes, cropping and baa-ing deeply, while the white 
lambs skipped and ran and on every mound played king-of- 
the-castle. A pungent, blended smell of spring exhaled from 
the earth, and high above them the gulls planed and 
lamented. The sea was a pale cold blue, stretching to a 
smoky horizon, and north and north-west in the distance 
the mountains lay low and serene under their gold-infused 
mantles of unblemished snow. 

‘All right,’ she said glumly, ‘it’s pretty, so what?’ 

He was too genial in his hour of ease to resent her tone. 
A ten times rehearsed arithmetic of losses and blessings 
filled his head as he watched his lambs and the ewes that 
were still heavy. It was thus Abraham felt, and Isaac, and 
Israel’s seed in Gerar and Hebron and the plain of Mamre. 
He saw the young ram jostling his playmates, butting his 
woolly skull at a contender who gave way before him. The 
flower of the flock! The one he had waited for. The one 
he needed. 

‘Fine little flamer, isn’t he?’ He had turned but she was 
no longer beside him..Far to the left, rounding a drift in 
his own track of yesterday, he saw a man approaching. 
‘We've got company,’ he called into the cottage, but there 
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was no reply from her. He could not know that she was 
sitting on the bed’s edge, her face alert but uncertain, 
wondering what she would do. ‘Pl keep him out though,’ 
he called. But she set her finger-tips to the point of her 
chin. ‘That’s what you can’t do with Harry,’ she whispered. 

She had spied their visitor well before Craddock did. 
‘Here’s a fine packet of peas,’ she told herself. And with 
relish she thought: I hope the walk’s done him good. I 
hope it’s blistered him up fine and proper. 

Craddock was watching the new-comer find the gate to 
the home field. Who could he be? Some government twister 
if only the weather was better — but you wouldn’t find 
them out just yet, he reflected wryly, with the contempt 
of those who live on the land for those that live on them. 
And there’d be a car to keep the muck off his boots! 

He had a wizened middle-forties look about him, a grey 
soft hat, waisted blue overcoat, sopping boots. Perky, too. 
A weasel, thought Craddock, and stood monumental and 
unwelcoming as he stepped along to the cottage door. 

‘Hullo, guy,’ he said cheerfully, and his vowels were 
weasels too. ‘The dog now — is he O.K.?’ Craddock nodded 
silently. ‘Not that I’m against dogs, but I was bit when a 
kid. Bit by a horse once, too.’ He appeared to offer this with 
confidence, as a claim on a countryman’s regard, but when 
Craddock showed no interest he nodded and held up a 
soaked trouser-leg. ‘Wet, aint it?” 

The woman inside was listening hard and grinning. 
‘Nice little place you got here.’ She knew he would say 
that, and she knew what he would go on with. ‘Nothing 
like the country; I’ve always said iti’ For he always had, 
when he wasn’t saying: ‘Nothing like the “Igh Street, 
nothing like the Old Smoke, nothing like the north or 
south, or wherever else he happened to be. The soft 
approach, he called it, milk for the cat. 

_ “What do you want?’ Against the new-comer’s chesty 
tenor Craddock was full bass. 
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Tm in your hands, as I’see it, guv’nor. I mean to say, 
here we are, a million miles from nowhere. Definitely, 
It’s up to you.’ 

God save the seagulls! she was thinking. He’d jaw the 
ears off a donkey, that Eeit y : 

‘I don’t take tramps,’ said Craddock’s bass. She could 
tell how he was bulking himself out till his shoulders ame 
the doorway. 

* *‘Who’s a tramp? PI show you something, straight I will . 
Here’s my wallet, look at it from there, guv. Is there money 
in it, or is there not? Do I look like a tramp?’ She ee 
his ingratiating snigger. “Don’t tell me I smell like one.’ 

‘What are you- here for?’ asked Craddock, massively 
unyielding. 

He’s in for a surprise, thought the woman, and it won’t 
be long now! 

‘In a manner of pease said the new-comer, ‘Pd say 
I was here on business.’ 

‘T’ve got no business with your sort.’ 

‘I always say one never knows, guv. Now I haven’t a card 
to do the thing right, but my name’s Harry ‘Trent.’ There 
was a short pause. ‘I said Harry Trent, guv.’ 

“What of it?’ 

‘It’s what the lawyers call a case of locum tenens, guv — 
that’s Latin. Phoo,’ he said, ‘and could J do with a sit down 
and a cupper!’ 

“You’ll get one in Lerry. If you start now.’ 

‘I wouldn’t do that, guv, not if I was you. ’ She knew 
just what kind of a grin would be spreading over his face. 
What she was not prepared for was his squeal of terror. 
‘Keep that’ dog off me! Keep him off!’ 

“The dog won’t, hurt you if you go.’ 

Strike, she thought; old Crad is talking to him lke he 
wants. But it won’t pay dividends with Harry. He’ll be 
back. 

Craddock must have stood oe pian him out of 
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sight, for it was all of five minutes before he came in and 
closed the door. It was as though each was waiting for the 
other to speak first. 

‘Anyhow,’ he said, ‘he’s gone.’ 

_ ‘He’ll be back.’ 

He frowned. ‘He’ll go quicker next time.’ 

‘And what’ll that solve?’ - 

. Her words seemed to him to hold more of rebuke than 
question, and he put them from him unanswered. ‘They 
were part of that drag-net of problems through which soon 
he must break or thread a way. Soon he was outside again, 
to clean the shed and milk the cows, to cast his benedictory 
appraisal over every item of the day’s work and night’s 
rest, but the woman stayed by the fire, coaxing brilliance 
from the glass jewels of her ring, whipping her bangle 
round her wrist, and pondering on Harry, that stinking 
toad and crocodile. 

Crad could tread him under, or pull him apart like a 
cracked peg, but where did that get you? 

“This Harry Trent,’ he began, when next he saw.her. 
For he had ae to drive him from his mind. ‘He looks 
old enough 

“To be my father, I know. Ask no Si questions, mister, 
and you’ll be told no lies.’ 

‘I won’t?’ More because of the ‘mister’ than the sharp- 
œ ness of her tone, he fell into an uncordial silence. The lamp 

was lit and the evening heavy on their shoulders when the 

dog growled and stood up, the hair lifting along his spine 
till she felt her own back crawl and chill in sympathy. 
‘It’s Harry all right!’ 
Craddock rose with great deliberation. He always stooped 

a little indoors, and now his shadow loomed like an ape’s 

across the wall and curtain, the head round and featureless, 

the shoulders humped and monstrous, the arms protruding 
and hooked. 

~ Let him in,’ she said. 
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He stopped, turned round to her, his weight bearing 
down oppressively in the small room. 

‘Let him in,’ she said again. ‘He’s a rat, Crad.’ 

He nodded his understanding of why he should keep a 
rat in sight rather than outside in the dark. And he nodded, 
too, at some remoter speculation of his own. 

Harry’s hand on the door ‘was like the scratching of a 
thin claw. ‘Keep that dog back! I couldn’t make it, guv, 
and that’s the truth.’ He used hardly a sentence that was 
not infested with gabble. ‘Look at my poor perishing feet. 
Look at my legs! I’ll get my death from this, sure as eggs. 
Look at my — Gaw, look at my Sally!’ 

Craddock’s huge hand shovelled him forward till he 
stood shivering in front of the fire. The dog stalked < 
fastidiously to the furthest corner, and from there watched 
the new-comer with a lifting lip. 

‘It’s what you’re used to,’ said Harry. ‘I’m a delicate- 
bred man myself. But cosy once you’re in,’ he commended, 
rubbing his hands together, his trousers beginning to 
steam. ‘I’ve always said it, there’s something about the 
country ~ haven’t I, Sally?’ 

‘Have you? Then give me a fag.’ 

‘What do you want?’ This was Craddock. 

‘What do J want? I’m not kidding, mister, so don’t think 
that I am. I want food bad, and, help me, I want a cupper.’ 
He winked at the woman. ‘And then I want to talk — 
business, let’s call it - man to man.’ | 

His mouth dipped snout-like into his mug as he drank 
by the fire, his close-set tiny white teeth nibbled their way 
through round after round of bread and jam. Then, his 
food destroyed, he began at once to talk, with a boundless 
faith in his gift of the gab and a deathless confidence in the 
power of repetition..‘It’s a matter of principle,’ he said 
from time to time, or “Talk it over reasonable, that’s my 
motto.’ And the words which passed queerly from this 
out-of-hole rodent to the big work-stained farmer: ‘We’re 
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men of the world, you and me, that’s what I say, are we 
or aren’t we?’ 

To all this jabber Craddock said nothing. It was a trait 
of his which the woman. had taken days to get used to: that 
when he had nothing to say, he stayed calmly silent. So 
what answer there was came from her, briefly and crudely. 
‘You give me the croup,’ she announced, and crossing to 
the off-room drew the curtain and vanished behind it. A 
moment later her face reappeared. ‘Good night.’ For the 
time being she was out of it. 

For Harry it was as though she had vanished not merely 
from. his sight but out of the house. ‘What a thing to say 
to your husband, eh? But she’s a one, Mr Cred, as I’m sure 
you’ve found out. Like all women, supple as a snake.’ He 
smacked his pale lips over the phrase. ‘And if the supplety 
of the snake deceived Eve — bless her shirt! — then what 
about us poor old Adams, answer me that, Mr Cred!’ He 
laughed as though he were blowing through a keyhole, 
thoo-thoo-thco. ‘But it’s a curious go, come to think of it. 
Here’s me, her husband. Here’s you, a locum tenens, as 
the lawyers call it. And here’s her, the corpus delicti — 
Latin again.’ I could squash him like a cockroach, Craddock 
was thinking, burst him like a flea, a sheep-tick: to what 
end? And what was this? ‘You’d better listen, mister!’ 
Harry was getting angry, his rat-eyes showed malice. At 
his change of tone the dog, which had curled up nose-in-tail, 
sat suddenly upright. ‘It’s as I was saying,’ continued 
Harry, moderating, but his eye sparing one fearful flicker 
of hatred for the dog; ‘if we can’t take the human line, 
where are we?’ And her, thought Craddock, that one in 
there, wher2 does she come into this? ‘Lawyer,’ said Harry 
again, bullying; ‘reasonable’, whining; ‘men of the world’, 
imploring; ‘clod-hoppers who don’t listen,’ spitting venom. 
‘Not so innocent, so don’t you pretend,’ said Harry. ‘Have 
your fun, that’s only human, but what I say is, play the 
man and pay for it. Haven’t I got my feelings, like any 
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other husband?’ He pursued his monologue, mean, hateful, 
bitter, utterly unable to gauge the withdrawal of the man 
in front of him, his tree-like remoteness from the words 
showered over him. His indifference, which at first served 
as a Challenge to Harry’s oratory, ended by rousing him to 
fury. Who was this stupid ox to resist his cajolery, ignore 
his subtleties, rebuff his sweet reason? If I had him tied, 
thought Harry, wouldn’t I warm him! His glance fell on 
the poker: he saw it red-hot, and he was pressing it to 
Craddock’s feet. That great trap thing on the wall -— to 
crush his fingers one by one. Razor-blade him! He’d do it, 
too. Not for nothing had Craddock seen him first as weasel: 
cunning, malignant, and cruel as hell. He came to hate 
this great dumb animal before him; but for his craven fear 
he would have struck him in the face, knuckled his eyes, 
dragged at his ears, that he might see, hear, and obey the 
superior intelligence of which he so maddeningly sat in 
ignorance. ‘Threats, wheedling, insinuation and sweet 
reason: the whole barrage of intimidation fell harmlessly 
about him, clod, stone, brute that he was. `- 

From within the curtain the woman heard the familiar 
whirr and whine of his chesty voice. She lay there thinking, 
not sure of the part she should play, sure only of Crad’s 
stubbornness and bull’s strength and the rat-like persistent 
evil in Harry. It was always easiest in the end to buy him 
off. Meantime she savoured the hour of his exasperation, 
his loss of the first round, his panicky greed, till in the end 
even she, who knew him so well, sickened at his per- 
formance. 

‘God strike,’ she cried at last, tearing back the curtain, 
glaring out at him, ‘don’t I get any sleep to-night? Finish 
it in the cow-house!l’ 

They stared across at her pale face and tangled hair. ‘If 
she’s not a picture!’ cried Harry. ‘I wouldn’t change her 
for a duchess and her crown. But bed it is, guv, and no 
mistake. Ah,’ he added, as the dog ran to the door, ‘nice 
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old Toby!’ He struck a pose of curdled innocence and good- 
will. ‘I’m reasonable,’ he announced. ‘Admit I’m reason- 
able.’ 

Craddock had done his thinking while Harry gabbled. 
‘T’ll see to a place,’ he told her, and went out after the dog. 

Harry was alongside her with a quick skipping step. 
‘What’s in it?’ he rattled. ‘What’s the touch?’ 

“There’s no touch.’ aaa 

‘There’s always a touch,’ he answered threateningly. 
His trembling little white-knuckled fist was near her face. 
‘Every time you run, there’s a touch.’ 

“The dog’s back,’ she reminded him, yawning. 

He glowered at the door, where she had heard the paw- 
stroke. ‘PIL dout your bleeding lamps, my beauty,’ he 
whispered, ‘see if I don’t! Ah,’ he went on to the opening 
door, ‘nice old Toby. What’s his name, guy?’ 

‘Bring your coat,’ said Craddock coldly. 

Harry looked back at her before he went outside, his face 
tightened with rage but his voice oiled. ‘Sweet dreams, 
handsome!’ 

‘Watch he don’t milk you in the morning with the 
others,’ she jeered. 

He would have liked to drive a knife into Craddock’s 
back as the farmer walked before him to the cowshed. 
“What are they? Bulls or something? Are they chained up?’ 
But he climbed on to the straw jauntily enough. ‘It’s what 
I’ve always said, the morning’s the time for business. 
There’s nothing a little talk can’t put right, Mr Cred.’ 

Craddock dropped the bar into place outside the door. 
He was deeply troubled, standing there in the dark, for he 
could smell evil as the barn-yard smells the approaching 
fox. Fox, he thought, aye, and weasel and rat. Queer 
creatures to have on a farm. He walked past the front of 
the cottage and stared out before him till he could discern 
the pale hummocks that were sheep, hear their stirrings 
and breathings, and far beyond them hear the murmuring 
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of the invisible sea. Slow-footed and sure he started on his 
rounds, moving like a huge worried parent among his own, 
his green eyes true as a cat’s. Every creature, every stick 
and stone, was as it should be; nothing appeared to share 
his unease. When he returned to the cottage the lamp was 
burning but the woman was asleep within the curtain. 
‘Taking great care to be silent, he hung up his coat and 
cap, dropped a fresh turf on the fire, so that a crimson rain 
of sparks rushed downwards to the hearth, and when the 
lamp was out sat patiently back in his arm-chair. His rest 
tonight would be light as a dog’s. He would keep good 


watch. He was the farm’s stay, and must see to his own. 


IV 
‘Where is he?’ 

It was Harry, sliding his white and waxy nose round the 
door-edge, his livid eye winking. 

‘Where d’you think he is?’ 

‘Tve been working it out,’ he told her, ‘in that cow- 
house last night and all the perishing morning. ‘There must 
be a touch somewhere.’ This was the first article of Harry’s 
religion: that there was always a touch. ‘If not, by Gaw, 
PI pay him out, I will!’ That was the second. Without 
this twofold faith in profit and revenge Harry’s life would 
have been duller than a hen’s; for to be on the make was 
his soul’s peace, and should he be what he called simpled, 
twiced, done down, cheated, he always paid them out. That 
was why many had found it best to buy him off: as though 
by tossing a crust into a rat-hole you held mischief at bay. 
‘And you,’ he menaced, ‘running off again. If I wasn’t so 
fond of you, I’d learn you, too.’ He began to pluck open 
the drawers and cupboards, sifting them with a claw-like 
hand, while she watched him calmly. ‘I might have known 
you’d be through this lot first. Where’s he keep it, Sal? 
Be a good girl now and tell me.’ Evidently he expected no» 
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answer, for he continued poisonously: ‘I’ve come to hate 
the whole lugging hulk of him, that I have. I hate him 
because he’s big and stupid and won’t listen to reason. But 
if he does me down, Pl leave my mark on him!’ 

‘How could a lump like him do you down?’ 

He ignored her words whether as question or irony, but 
went on fingering behind the clock, drumming on the 
ceiling boards, frantic for a cache. ‘What’s that?’ he asked, 
turning his head. | 

‘Gunfire. From the camp up north.’ 

‘Camp up north!’ he said. ‘Don’t think I’m not wise to 
you, because I’m acting reasonable.’ 

‘Ah, you still give me the 

‘Go on,’ he invited, ‘say it — and [’ll belt your face.’ He 
began to rummage the medicine shelf. ‘Poison, half of it, 
I bet — too risky. What’s this? Stars and cripes, it’s gin!’ 
He took a cautious sip, then a second. ‘Watered down, but 
it’s the right old stuff. And what’s this? Whisky? Too good 
for the likes of him, PI say it. Well, it’s something saved 
from the wreckage, eh, Sally?’ 

‘He’s coming back,’ she said from the window. 

‘He’s coming back!’ he mimicked. ‘Him and his flaming 
dog together. Broken glass J’ll take to ’em if they won’t 
talk reasonable. Why, hullo, Mr Cred? Top of the morning 
to you, Mr Cred.’ Hadn’t he always known it? He ought 
to be on the stage. With his talents he’d have had them 
splitting. His vanity thus placated, he set himself out to be 
insolently affable — ‘winning them over’ was his own 
description of it. 

‘If there’s one thing I’ve learned in my job, Mr Cred , 

It was after dinner and Craddock had filled his pipe. 
“What.is your job?’ It was his first word to either of them. 

‘Sometimes it’s a bit of this, and sometimes it’s a bit of 
that. I’m what I suppose you’d call a kind of an impresario, 
eh, Sally?’ 

‘Salome and her seven veils,’ agreed the woman, ių her 
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raised fair-ground voice. ‘And for every bob a veil drops off. 
Step right up, you lucky gents, and smack your shillings 
down!’ | 

‘Best partner I ever had,’ said Harry with studied 
rapture. ‘What a talent! She’s artistic. We’re both artistic, 
that’s the truth of it. Got the temperament, too — hence the 
"ump and run-away act every now and again. And that’s 
the whole point, guv, that’s what I’m trying to tell you, 
it’s a matter of business as I said, in a way it’s my living. 
If I was only a husband, or if I was only a showman, Mr 
Cred — but I’m both, I’m cut-both ways, and without some 
little plaster of damages I’ll be bleeding to death.’ He was 
intc his litany, explaining, expostulating, nagging, but in., 
the middle of it Craddock knocked out his pipe and made 
for the door. ‘Before I show the other side of me,’ Harry 
half whined, half threatened. ‘In the interest of every 
creeping one of us, that’s why I’m asking.’ 

‘Crad,’ she called. But she had to follow him outside, he 
wouldn’t stop, for her either. ‘Give him something, Crad. 
It’s easiest, I tell you.’ 

‘Give him this, shall I?’ He balled his fist. 

‘Honest, Crad, that would only make it worse. He’s 
loopy in a way, he’s got to feel he’s clever and smart. It’s 
his vanity, or call it pride, or just plain lopsidedness. Even 
` a couple of pounds and he’ll go.’ 

“He’ll go without.’ 

‘But he’ll come back. To-night, to-morrow, in a year’s 
time, I don’t know when, to do something that’ll show 
him. he’s still top of the act.’ | 

` ‘And you,’ he asked hostilely, ‘what do you want? Are 
a couple of pounds enough for you?’ 

- ‘Not if I can get more,’ she said tartly. “And you wouldn’t 
be robbed, at that.’ She watched his bull’s back as he walked 
away from her. ‘Don’t say I haven’t warned you.’ 

‘Been making the touch?’ asked Harry as she came back 
indoors. ‘I can see you had no luck though.’ She smelled 
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gin on his breath, and reaching for the bottle took a small 
drink herself. ‘Not a wireless, not a daily, not a comic m 
the place! What’s he do when he’s not working, I wonder.’ . 

‘There’s a Bible,’ she said. ‘Here.? And remembering 
her search for Salome, she added: ‘It don’t seem a full one, 
though.’ 

‘I’ve read the Bible,’ he boasted. ‘I was brought up on 
it. Gentle Jesus meek and mild, Pity me a little child. 
Yards of it I’ve got in my head, Sal. Gimme the gin.’ He 
poured the weakened mixture down his throat, coughed 
hoarsely, and put the whisky bottle into his overcoat pocket. 
T’m going out to have a last word with his lordship. PH 
give him one more chance to be dazzled by intellect, and 
if he don’t I’ll fix him proper. And it’s only my good nature, 
my girl, that I don’t fix you proper, too.’ 

‘Mind the dog,’ she shouted derisively. 

His nose slid back in through the door. ‘He can mind me 
instead. I wouldn’t have his insides tomorrow for a fiver.’ 

One thing came of knowing Harry. She hooked the dog’s 
bowl out from under the table. It was full of scraps, put 
there by Harry, and in every piece of bread and meat had 
been embedded glass splinters, thin as thistle stings. Lever- 
ing the fire forward, she scraped the whole mess of it to 
the. back of the grate, shredded turf across it, and then 
wiped out the bowl before refilling it. She drained and 
refilled the water-bowl, too, and then went to look on the 
two men in the further field. 

‘A kind of property tax I’d call it, guy,’ ae Harry. 
Craddock’s stride, deliberately ienellioned, forced him now 
and then into a skipping pace to keep up. ‘A kind of 
pay-as-you-go. There’s plenty of husbands would take 
another line, the courts, damages, correspondence and the . 
like, but Pm human myself, and I’m reasonable if I’m 
anything.’ Craddock ploughed on through a drift near the 
fern-line, and without a glance for Harry went ahead 
through the snow-laden bracken, aiming for half a dozen 
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sheep in a green clearing higher up. The dog, working 
things out his own way, made a wide and complicated 
detour which would keep him out of deep snow and yet 
bring him on duty by the time Craddock had need of him. 
From below, Harry in his thin shoes, grey hat and waisted 
overcoat sent wails, oaths, protestations and pleas reeling 
up the hill behind them. The nearby sheep bolted in 
alarm, and when Craddock looked down from the clearing 
in the fern, he stood alone and shunned, a flat insect rather 
than a man, mouthing his imbecile trivialities in a vast 
arena of snow and grass, thirty miles of sea radiant behind 
him, and further still the mountains, sublime, eee 
serene in the light of the sun. 

“You scab,’ he called quietly dove and his voice did 
not reach the babbling Harry; ‘you maggot, you sheep- 
fluke.’ With that he had said his shepherd’s say, not as 
abuse but as statement. ‘And now I’ll put you off my land.’ 

The snow, wet and cloggy, shot off his thighs as he burst 
downwards through gorse and dead fern. The dog went 
bounding over his former tracks, his red tongue flaming 
from his black muzzle, till Harry sickened lest Craddock 
should not be the first to reach him. He scrabbled in the | 
snow for a stick, a stone, some weapon, but there was no 
. need for one: the dog ignored him utterly. So did Craddock 
as he made briskly for the gate in the wall and the cottage. 

‘Where are we going?’ gasped Harry. ‘What’s the hurry, 
Mr Cred?’ 

‘T’m going to the cottage. You are going to Lerry.’ 

Harry’s hatred burned like bile in his throat. His head 
grew fumy with the bitterness of his hopes, the fury of his 
plans. To be beat by a clod-hopper — him, a man like him, 
Harry. By a great, stupid, hulking lump of an animal. It 
affronted nature to admit it. And yet the touch was out, 
he knew it. Zealously he turned to the second article of 
his creed. 

‘You’ve settled it?’ she asked, at the cottage. 
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‘Give him food,’ said Craddock. ‘He’s going. Are you?’ 

‘You’re a fool,’ she said, marking the whiteness of 

>, Harry’s face, the blink of his eyes. ‘But I’m damned if 
Pm going with him. Unless you throw me out.’ 

For a moment she thought he would, but: ‘Food’s 
civilized,’ said Harry unexpectedly. He had control of his 
throat muscles and spoke quite cheekily. ‘So let’s all have 
an eat, I say; you, me, her, and the dog.’ 

‘T’ll eat when you’ve gone,’ said Craddock, but the dog 
had scented his day’s bonus and was choking on the lumps 
of meat and bread. 

‘Now that does my heart good,’ said Many, wanes 

-* rapidly. ‘I can enjoy my cupper now, I can.’ 

Within a quarter of an hour he was on his way, EA 
could have written out in advance his parting platitudes. 
‘Well, guv, even the best of friends must part. No hard 
feelings, eh? If you can’t win, what I say is, you can always 
be a good loser. And I’m nothing if I’m not a reasonable 
man, Mr Cred.’ He had turned in the doorway, and she 
expected this too. ‘Good-bye then, Sally. And don’t never 
forget: I’ll be seeing you.’ 

He was half-way across the field. ‘Give him something, 
Crad. It might still be in time.’ 

C ‘Who are you for?’ He was as hostile as he was suspicious. 

‘Have it your own way,’ she said resignedly. 

Before he moved out of sight Harry turned, as she knew 
he would, and waved. Half-heartedly she waved back. ‘No 
harm in waving, is there?’ she demanded of Craddock’s 
scowl. 

He breathed ne cooling air with something like a snort. 
“Well, he’s gone.’ 

‘He’ll be back.’ 

‘Back!’ For had he not seen this miserable Harry from. a 
hill top, against a background of all nature,:a maggot, a 
worm, a sheep-fluke? ‘Not he. But there’s another thing — 

« I’ve been wondering a lot how he found you here.’ 
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It was less than a question, and she gave it less than an 
answer. ‘He always has. He always will, I fancy.’ 

‘What do you reckon to do?’ he asked. ‘Even if you 
wanted to stay i 

‘Where? Here?’ Her arm made a sweep at the emptiness. 
the sea, the horns of the bay. ‘Not me. PU be moving on 
tomorrow.’ She was still the optimist, with a better time 
round the corner. Guns boomed in the north, and when they 
looked far out over the sea there were black smoke-balls 
bursting round the yellow air-hung target flares. ‘Strike,’ 
she said, suddenly brisk and cheerful, ‘what are we fighting 
for, Crad, you and me? We only live once, don’t we?’ She 
watched his face slacken and smile. ‘Tell you what we’ll, 
do; after supper I’ll put in my ear-rings, like we did before, 
remember? And you,’ she cried to the watching dog, 
‘aren’t you the lucky boy?’ She sent him scuttling with a 
snowball, and her high spirits lasted throughout the 
evening. 





He groaned with the dog’s first bark. A great brown horse 
had reared at him, a horse that filled the sky. The polished 
hooves pounded his chest, its swollen head with the yellow 
teeth and reddening eyeballs grinned as it sank to destroy 
him. ‘No,’ he groaned, ‘no!’ His fist drove at its breastbone, 
sank through unstayed. ‘No. Oh, no!’ 

It was a woman, sucking out his heart, lean-limbed, 
snake-smooth and writhing. If once her lips reached him — 
horrible, a-drip, the image of lust and death. ‘No!’ he 
groaned again. His fists struck, sank into nothing, and he 
could not pull them back. ‘Crad!’ There was a yelling. 
‘Crad, Crad, Crad!’ 

He was awake, wet and shuddering. The shouting woman 
beat harder at his shoulders, and the dog’s barking, shrill 
with fright, volleyed between ceiling and walls. There was 
a soft red flicker throughout the room, and her bosom 
seemed loaded with roses. 
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He was out of bed, huddling on his clothes, snatching 

for his boots. ‘Turn the cows out,’ he shouted, and ran 
. through the door. 

It was the barn and hay-loft, burning with a bright in- 
congruous gaiety. Flame was sweeping from the loose and 
scattered hay up to the main mass, from which fell lovely 
crimson. rivulets and gouts and splashes of red. In the 
nearby pens four ewes dashed madly against the rattling 
hurdles, which shook and stood firm, throwing them in 
heaps to the ground, whence they arose and made their 
furious springs again; and with them there skipped and 
fell their desperate weak-legged lambs. It was to them he 
ran first, tearing open their prisons, bellowing the sheep 
forward so that they bounded wildly past the cottage to 
the home field. And now a drape of merry flame masked 
the hay-pile, hung like a cyclopean brocade crackling and 
roaring from roof to floor. The timbers of the barn had 
started to snap and flower. He ran round to the back of the 
barn, began to tear out armfuls of hay, raced stumblingly 
and half-seeing, flung them on to the grimy snow; but 
already the first arms of fire were thrusting through the 
roof, driving their openings wider, scooping at the steaming 
boards, dragging them down to destruction, while lumps 
of snow fell hissing into the blaze below. He hurried back 
à to between the barn and the cottage, and saw the woman 

standing as though on watch out past the cowshed. He 

shook his fist at her, at the fire, at the world, but she 
showed no fear as she walked over to him. ‘It’s Harry,’ 
she said. ‘I’m afraid for the house.’ 

The dog skulked behind her. ‘Get, him!’ he raved. 
‘Bring him in, can’t you?’ But he only cowered till Craddock 
signalled him in a language he understood, when he 
straightened and with his tail tucked in slipped furtively 
away. 

Again Craddock ran to the back of the barn, but by this 
time that, too, was ablaze. The flame here was redder and 
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mingled with black, the dislodged hay flaring outwards to 
ruin. Smuts rained all about him, and from the heart of the 
fire fountains of sparks were lofted by the quick-falling 
timbers of the barn. He confronted this destruction with 
the brute puzzlement and black hatred of a bull. Why 
should he alone suffer this, his barn, and his beasts? On 
whom, on what, should it be avenged? His hands were 
opening and shutting; what next they closed on that was 
alien and-hostile they would crush and destroy. Seeking a 
victim, he glared from the fire to the cottage, from the 
cottage to the sky, from the sky to the hill slope and snow 
banks. And it was then that, pale, floating, and instantly 
withdrawn into the dark, he saw the face. 

For a while he made no movement. Another redness 
than the fire’s burned behind his eyes, the red rage of the 
bull. His sensations ceased to be human; his moving hands 
were the bull’s feet pawing before the charge. He began 
to groan, his chest rose and fell, spittle gushed from his 
mouth, fouling his chin. And all the time some red and 
furious residue of the brain told him of terrain and slope, 
ruse and surprise, the moment when he would roar and 
make his charge. 

Across the smoke and sparks Harry saw him too late, 
rose in terror and fell again, and as the great hands seized 
him squealed like a rat that feels the stick on his back. 
From Craddock, as he lifted him, swung him, dashed him 
to earth, came a wild and broken roaring. The rat and the 
bull had their true voices now. Alongside the cottage the 
woman heard their bestial notes of terror and triumph, 
and ran to meet them. Craddock had Harry like a sheep 
across his shoulders as he lurched back down the slope, 
making towards the fire. ‘Don’t,’ she screamed; ‘Don’t 
do it, Crad!’ Did he hear? Did he see. Did he know? ‘Crad, 
oh, Crad!’ She struck at his chest, beat upwards at his face, 
clawed at his waist, but he came on. ‘Crad, don’t, oh 
Crad!’ 
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‘Burn,’ he groaned at her then. The one word. ‘Burn.’ 

Sparks showered over them, and she smelled her singeing 
hair. Tiny puffs of smoke rose out of his clothing, and she 
saw a thread of hay burn from red to black on his right 
hand. She fell on her knees, gripping his thighs, so that 
he dragged her forward, sobbing. ‘Crad, oh Crad! Don’t 
do it.’ 

She felt his muscles tense for the heave. The man on his 
shoulders felt it too, and gave again his high inhuman 
squeal. ‘Crad,’ she cried, ‘Crad, look at the sheep!’ 

He stood still, held by the strongest word in his life. He 
stared past the sinking fire. Thirty or forty ewes with their 
lambs were being driven nearer the blaze by the half- 


. maddened dog, growling, worrying, snapping behind them. 
He had worked to Craddock’s gathering signal, mistaking ` 


its object, and crazed with fright himself. A great hullabaloo 
of frantic sheep, caught between dog and fire, dinned into 
their ears; their distress pierced his very brain. She felt 


| “his thighs slacken, saw his jaws close; his knees bent and 


the man on his back fell off him to the ground. ‘I’ll see to 
Harry,’ she said. ‘I’ll take him away. Go to the sheep, Crad.’ 

He was rubbing his face as he went blunderingly round 
the fire. She heard his voice, cracked but masterful, bring- 
ing the dog to heel, ordering everything anew; the bawling 


@ of the sheep receded, they were being driven gently into 


the home field. She pulled at Harry, dragged him on his 
knees out of the drifting sparks. ‘Wait here,’ she told him, 
‘I’ll be back.’ He looked round him, still on his knees and 
dazed. ‘My hat,’ he said piteously; ‘can’t go without me 
titfer.’ And fainted again. 

As she collected her belongings from the cottage she saw 
the dim shapes of Craddock and the flock moving towards 
the gateway that led to the outer fields. ‘God strike!’ she 


said devoutly. When he came back he found the place 


a; 
€ 


empty. He was carrying a dead lamb in his left hand. The 
dog, ashamed, slunk at a distance behind him. Only a few 
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tongues of flame were left now, but the great heap of ash 
glowed and quivered with every brush of air. From its 
blackening rim a sour and horrid smell had begun to 
poison the dawn, and he turned, from it, sickened. An 
intolerable dejection weighed him down; he knew himself 
befouled with evil, Harry’s and his own. His legs hung 
heavy as he went into the cottage, lit the lamp and put the- 
kettle on the fire. He took up the lamb from where he had 
placed it by one of the table legs: it was the young ram, and 
it hed been kicked to death by one of the cows in their 
frightened gallop down the field. With its body across his 
knees he sat by the fire and began to cry, for the lamb, for 
himself, for all the events of the night. But he stopped this” 
with an immense effort of will, stumbled across to the bed ` 
and lay down. Half an hour later the rattling kettle-lid 
roused him, and he saw through the window that it was 
pale day. A small, sharp object had scratched his neck as 
he moved. It was a ‘real diamond’ ear-ring. Unvindiciively, 
unregretfully, he dropped it into the fire and made himself 
tea. He saw how the dog looked anxiously at him, and 
slowly he blew into his basin and tried the milky tea for 
heat with his finger. The dog wagged his tail, knowing 
that they were friends again. 

His breakfast done, he stripped to the waist and washed. 
Then he went into the doorway and was vexed to find the 
home field full of sheep, his own ewes and the yearlings. 
Bad, he thought, that he was too careless to secure the gate 
last night. And it was more than time to fetch the cows in 
and scart the day’s round. 

Suddenly he flipped his fingers for the dog and walked 
excitedly among the sheep. Overnight his last ewe had 
lambed, and he had the dog distract her while he picked 
up her trembling youngster. It was not the ram he hoped 
for, but what matter? It was alive and young and clean and 
whole. Calling to the dog, he set the lamb on the grass 
again and laughed to see it rush for its mother’s milk-bag. 
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The sun was clearing the hills behind him, it already 
sparkled on the water a mile out from land, and beyond 
the water the mountains were benedictory and white. The 
two black cows were lowing to be milked, and by the time 
that was finished the sun would be on the flock and the 
night, by them, forgotten. 

Best, he thought, forgotten by him, too. He would 
rebuild the barn, half of stone this time, and do it with his 
own hands and the friendly aid of neighbours. No man had 
better neighbours in need than he. 

But this was no time for dreaming. Followed by the dog 
he set briskly off, with one backward glance atthe flickering 
tail of the lamb. He was the farm’s stay, he had only one 
pair of hands, and there was blessedly much to do before 
mid-morning. : 


Book Review 


SHAKESPEARE’S PROSE by MILTON CRANE 
Cambridge University Press, 21s. 


Shakespeare’s prose remains one of the great unexplored themes 
in Shakespearean criticism. Sometimes it resembles his verse, as 
if he wrote prose because he had not time to tidy up the lines 
into blank verse. But much of the prose is altogether different, , 
more colloquial than the blank verse, with a different idiom, and 
even a different vocabulary. Dr Milton Crane’s volume is useful 
though it is only a preliminary exploration. He has some intro- 
ductory chapters on Shakespeare’s predecessors and contempo- 
raries, and then he deals separately with Shakespeare’s comedies 
and tragedies. His work, which is ultimately based on impressions, 
will have to be supplemented with studies closely analytical in 
nature of both vocabulary and syntax if this question is to be 
fully explored. 
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The grass will not grow on the side of the hill 
And the moon will make no light at all 

Great is the sorrow of love to my mind, 

Death stands beside me laughing. 


There is trouble upon my soul 
There is bitterness all about me 
My heart is a hard black coal 
Since that woman left me alone. 


She was the daughter of a steward 
With kine and oceans of gold 

Not of my station at all — 

That is a bitter love. 


At the head of the steep stairs 

Is the woman of the white breasts 
But she is not my love 

Though we have spoken many times. 


I would build her a house of leaves 

I would build her a house of gold 

Were you to offer me the Great Harvest 
I would not give you her amber hair. 
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The meaning of life has died 

Let the fish swim without water 

Let the white waves destroy great mountains 
But I cannot betray her. 


English was not my speech 

But I learned it to please my girl 
But I was a fool without sense, 
Like a small bird on a tall tree. 


Once I went to college 

And I reached the time of my tonsure 
Five years I spent in a school 

But my love tore it from me. 


My fear of God is grief 

Maybe there is no mercy 

My sin is beyond all measure | 
“Because of the love I gave her. 


Coming toward me like a swan 
Beautiful as your own love 

Pity she was born of her mother’s womb 
To ke my cold death. 


She sits on the far hill 

Playing music night and day. + 

Christ, though she has brought me to this, 
Preserve her from all sorrows. . 


A poem based on an Irish ballad. 
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Now again the long dark night 

And the rustle underfoot 

Of perished brown leaves decaying 

In their new death, 

And the coloured lights chattering 

Irrelevant nonsense, 

And the seas heaving under the heavy winds, 
And the birds silent, 

Feeding on crumbs. 


Now again these four blank walls, 

The window and the door that Jook 

And lead to nowhere, 

The Japanese prints and the framed photographs 
Of forgotten faces, over the empty bed, 

And the bookshelves filled 

With tattered remnants of broken dreams; 

And on the mantelshelf the small brass god, 
Cold and motionless and terribly dead. 


Now again this barren solitude, 

Crushed, dreamless, crouched 

_ Over a gas-ring, telling again 

The hard beads of time, desiring 
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Only to feel again, 

Under the low cracked ceiling 
In the pallid light, | 

To be or not to be 

A hackneyed question. 


Now again I see you and see 

The cold white mist descending 

Over the blue mountains, 

And your arms raised, smooth 

Brown arms, and warm 

Red moist lips; 

And the long wet fingers of mist 
Reaching out of the sullen silence, 
Creeping between us. 

New again cling fast 

To a little dried up energy, concealing 
This new death, renaming 

An old wound with fresh flowers, 
Believing only now in the resurrection 
Of a simian ghost, 
Feeling again nothing, 

Knowing only the rustle of a death. 
Under heavy feet. 
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EWART MILNE’ 
(I am arboreal in my ways. — BERNARD SHAW.) 





The exiled know what I mean: 
They do not seek their lost home, for it is lost, 
Gone beyond recall, past recovery. 
Torn up, the green blood flows from their roots, 
Unstaunched and staunchless; 
But in a friendly country of exile their wounds would heal 
With a little rain, and a good growing day. 


And there they would live as a tree lives, 
In one place diurnally, 
There they would lean as a tree leans 
Fingering the solid air with their long stems, delicately; 
Then let the high winds rush over them, 
The low winds set their branches clashing, 
They would not be cast out, they would never go away, 
Until a breath, soft as a sigh, laid their dry stump low. 


This is their passion: 
To merge; to reveal a landscape, being part of it; 
To belong securely; neighbourly with their neighbour. 
And this they can never completely do, 
This they can never completely be, 
For always in that however friendly earth their roots cry 
As for a mineral salt that is not there, 
Not in that soil; 
Even though the sun, lord of life and father of all, 
Bombards with equal rays, their home from home. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LANGUAGE by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY, by W. CLEMEN 
with a preface by J. Dover Wilson. Methuen, 15s. 


` THE LANGUAGE OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, by B. IFOR EVANS 
Methuen, 18s. 


It is curious that so many important aspects of Shakespeare’s 
work, cursorily touched upon in the past, have had to wait until 
our own days for proper exploration. Examples are so numerous 
that one is tempted to wonder how many other suggestions may 
lie buried amid the forgotten critical essays of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Imagine a student in 1930 taking a little book from the library 
shelves, blowing off the dust and reading the title. The author’s 
name, Walter Whiter, means nothing to him: 4 Specimen of 
a Commentary on Shakespeare. Containing I — Notes on “As You 
- Like It. II- An Attempt to Explain and Illustrate Various 
Passages, on a New Principle of Criticism, derived from Mr 
Locke’s Doctrine of the Association of Ideas. We can imagine 
this student idly putting back the volume, deeming it no more 
worthy perusal than a collection of eighteenth-century sermons 
by some obscure parish priest. Yet to this unknown Whiter goes 
the credit of having grasped the significance of a quality in 
Shakespeare's writing which has had to wait for further investi- 
gation until our own times. And the credit becomes the greater 
when we reflect on the wide avenues that have been opened up 
during the last twenty years by the pursuit of Whiter’s 
‘discovery’. 


` 


This study of imagery is basic for a true appreciation of 
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Shakespeare’s style, and it was first firmly set before us in two 
books which appeared within a few months of each other in 
1933-36 — Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery and 
Wolfgang Clemen’s Shakespeare’s Bilder. The former, employing 
a statistical method, was largely concerned with the attempt to 
illuminate the dramatist’s personality by scrutiny of his meta- 
phors and similes; the latter sought to apply this scrutiny for the 
purpose of enriching critical understanding of the plays. Although 
Caroline Spurgeon’s volume, because it was in English, has 
hitherto been the greater influence, the trend of opinion and 
research has unquestionably gone more clearly in Clemen’s 
direction; and the appearance of his book in English may well 
surprise those who had not read the German version by the way 
in which many critical observations made during recent years 
had been anticipated in its pages. | 
If the study of imagery is basic, however, it does not in itself 
constitute the whole. A house will not stand securely unless it 
is set on a firm foundation; when we refer to this house we have 
in mind, not the base, but the walls and roof above it. Ifor Evans 
rightly emphasizes that ‘imagery, however brilliant and-original, 
is only one part of Shakespeare’s language’. Indeed, the exclusive 
examination of the images (as has been exemplified in several 
recent essays) may well lead us astray, either by removing the 
play from theatre to study or by allowing contemplation of these 
images to exclude other things from our view. In Clemen’s book, 
for example, no space can be accorded to those lines where, 
without the use of metaphor, the playwright gives the actor an | 
opportunity of startling his audience by the piercing simplicity 
of the words he has to utter or where, again without metaphor, 
a richly sonorous music produces an incantatory effect. Neither 


Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir ~ 


nor 
Absent thee from felicity a while — 


can come within his orbit. It is the virtue of Ifor Evans’s volume 
that he carries us through the plays with an infectious enthusiasm 
endeavouring to take within his compass all the elements 
included in what we call ‘style’, and thus avoiding the danger 
of building theories on an incomplete array of evidence. 
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Both these books are excellent in their kind, and both, happily, 
are written in such a manner as to make them available for 
ordinary readers, and not for specialists alone. The perusal of 
both is likely to enrich appreciation of Shakespeare’s meaning 
for reader and actor alike. This does not mean, of course, that 
the story ends here. These two authors would assuredly agree 
that the problem of exploring fully the resources of Shakespeare’s 
style is so vast and so complex that many studies must be made 
before the theme is exhausted. In the meantime, their volumes 
not only make important contributions to this subject but also 
throw out suggestions for future investigators. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR WALPOLE 
by WILLIAM SCAWEN 


Hussa WALPOLE by RUPERT Hart-Davis 
Macmillan, 25s. 


Rupert Hart-Davis has written a beautifully constructed 
biography of Sir Hugh Walpole. He has given design to the 
endless miscellany of Walpole’s life, and his narrative, discerning, 
compact and sensitive, is interlaced with telling quotations. No 
one can expect the whole of the available truth about a writer, 
or about anyone else, within a decade of his death, but Hart-Davis 
faces with sincerity the main problems of Walpole’s personality. 
He is sympathetic without being defensive, affectionate without 
any attempt at concealment, and as a result he brings to life a 
complex personality in what is in many ways a great book. 
Incidentally it has a scholarly and most helpful index which 
might be a model to all biographers. Rupert Hart-Davis would 
be the first to admit that he has been much assisted by Walpole’s 
diaries and journals from which he makes generous quotations. 
The excerpts are so frank and so entertaining that one might 
venture a guess that if a generous selection were published it 
might present a more profound picture of life than appears in 
any of Walpole’s novels. Immediate publication of the whole is 
impossible but perhaps Hart-Davis will consider a volume of 
selections. 
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When Walpole died in 1941 The Times published what was, 
compared with all its normal standards, a savage obituary. It was 
ironic that this should happen to one who throughout his 
life had been morbidly afraid of criticism, and seriously dis- 
tressed by adverse reviews. When Rebecca West, and Katherine 
Mansfield found his work inadequate he wrote them letters of 
strong complaint and even regarded their comments as personal 
attacks. He told Rebecca West that she had been ‘girding at him 
for a -ot of years’ when she wrote an unfavourable notice. On 
more than one occasion he appeals to someone he trusts, especially 
to Arnold Bennett, when there has been some attack from the 
reviewers. Bennett’s letters are wise, crisp and kindly. On one 
occasion Walpole, full as ever of suspicions, wrote to him: “Why 
do you tell conversational strangers I don’t work? I work as hard 
as you do anyway! —and that’s damned hard. Do sometimes 
bless my crimson head in my absence. All the world thinks you 
consider me the dung by the roadside. If you do, tell me so.’ 
To this Bennett replied: ‘Don’t listen to tattle about yourself. 
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Most of it is necessarily untrue and all of it is reported with a 
malicious intent. If I took notice of a quarter of the things which 
you are reported to have said about me, my appetite would be 
impaired. But I don’t. I have said nothing to other people about 
you beyond what I have said to you, and shall probably say 
again.’ 

The passages already quoted give the least pleasant side of 
Walpole’s personality. He was, as this volume shows, excellent 
company, generous, modest in all his assessments of his own 
work, diffiderit despite his gusto, and happy a great deal of the 
time. Few readers of this biography can leave the volume with- 
out having conceived an affection for him. Whence came his 
morbid longing to be liked, these lists of friends which he was 
continually composing, and this fear of even the mildest 
criticism? With his parents he maintained amiable relations and 
yet they bcth contributed to this strange dichotomy (this Mr 
Perrin and Mr Traill) of his nature. His mother was so timid of 
physical demonstration of affection, so much an introvert that 
she told Walpole when she was an old lady that she welcomed 
death as then she would never have to feel shy again. His father, 
who ultimately became Bishop of Edinburgh, was sincere and 
upright, but one has the impression of a big man, raw, opinion- 
ated, irresponsive. So, despite all the benefits of his home life, 
he was denied emotional security and it may well have been the 
emotional remoteness of his mother that left women always in 
the second place in his list of friendships. Like so many, young 
artists, his schooldays, especially as a young boy in a preparatory 
school, constituted a period of intense suffering. He may have 
exaggerated a little but his very exaggeration is an indication of 
the intensity of the experience. 

From school he escaped to Cambridge, and from Cambridge, 
after a number of false starts, to the world of letters and to story- 
telling. For the moment one is not concerned with the quality 
or the importance of his work. This volume shows that he wrote 
always as well as it was in him to write. Fluently, it is true, but 
then he found that his work did not improve with revision. He 
enjoyed writing as few writers have done. The journals show 
how genuinely he enjoyed and admired work that was better 
than his own; he has admirable comments on Hardy, Conrad, 
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Henry James. He had a close friendship with Virginia Woolf 
and when Orlando was published he wrote in his journal: ‘It 
lights up all the cottage with its crystal shine. What a book! So 
English literature still lives. This marks the difference between 
genius and talent. Orlando is all genius. I have only a talent.’ 
Often he seems afraid of the intellectuals of his generation and 
passionately desirous Of their praise: so he notes a lunch with 
T. S. Eliot: ‘Enjoyed it very much. He is a very quiet man and 
of course I’m a little afraid of him, but he was awfully kind and 
seemed quite genuinely to have enjoyed The Old Ladies.’ Few 
` writers have had such a uniformally prosperous career. The 
beginnings were easier for a young writer half a century ago. 
When Walpole came to London in 1909 he was able to rent a 
room in Glebe Place, Chelsea, for 4s a week; an agent gave him 
part-time work at £9 a week and he was soon reviewing novels 
for the Standard at £3 a week. For a man of 24, he had the 
miraculous combination of a competente and leisure. He never 
looked back. Life gave him so many of the things he wanted, 
the flat in Piccadilly, the house by Derwent Water, the funds to 
buy .books, and etchings and pictures and statues, and the 
friendships that protected him from the blasts of the world. 

' For those who have spoken disparagingly of his personality, 
this book should make the full answer. Here is the man, if not 
complete, yet with all his failings shown in a portrait that is 
warm and human. Let those who dismiss the novels remember 
that Henry James and Conrad and Arnold Bennett treated them 
seriously. Behind the novels are the journals, and it is here that 
there might be entered even a second plea for Rupert Hart- Davis 
to publish a volume of selections. The detailed notes are excellent, 
as when at the age of 22 he showed Ethel Colburn Mayne round 
Cambridge: ‘Very interesting conversation. But her hair came 
down: Should I tell her? I decided not to.’ One of the most 
brilliant describes a visit in 1928 to Winston Churchill: ‘He takes 
us round the garden and we come to the little lake on which 
there are some wild-fowl and two black swans majestically 
floating. Very beautiful, the little lake in the evening faintly 
green under the shelving lawn, and the ebony black, small pink 
clouds floating over the wood. He’s hugely proud of the two 
‘black swans. He calls to them and they, seeing he has no food, 
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move away from him disdainfully. They are as egoistic as he and 
understand him perfectly. He enjoys their egotism, is fond of 
them for it.’ ) 

At times he explores his own personality in the journals in a 
way reminiscent of Boswell. Always detecting the same old 
faults, “ever trying to correct them, ever failing, but yet trying 
again’: ‘I am thoroughly ashamed of myself for losing my 
temper this morning, but there is no doubt that I cannot bear 
to be told o? my faults. And it is not because I think myself 
perfect that I cannot bear it. It is for the very opposite reason. 
I am so conscious of a number of my faults that when someone 
else discovers them, too, I am like Adam and Eve discovered by 
God in the garden. It is as though now there was no hope of 
escape from them. And what is also very maddening is that they 
are always the same faults returning, as though two or three 
especially were loaded round your neck for the rest of your days. 
And so I suppose they are.’ 


Few volumes will ever reveal more clearly the light-heartedness 
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of the ’twenties which Hart-Davis reveals so clearly and which 
Walpole so supremely embodied. Where in this present world 
with its heavy shadows could a man write: ‘My happiness just 
now is wonderful . . . seeing some of my faults really clearly at 
last and gulping down the beauty of the world, which follows 
one now wherever one goes — doesn’t only hang over certain 
places. Why shouldn’t I be happy?’ 


PLEASURES OF NEW WRITING edited by JOHN LEHMANN 
John Lehmann, 21s net. 


‘New Writing’ marked a definite stage in our literary history, 
and the rapidity of events give an emphasis to the word ‘history’. 
John Lehmann was the outstanding literary entrepreneur of the 
"thirties and how successful he was can be estimated in the fifty 
contributions in this anthology. Here he has selected the pieces 
which, when they first came into the office, gave him pleasure, 
and what more pleasant criterion can there be for an anthology? 
The range is truly extraordinary. Here, for instance, is André 
Gide on ‘Paul Valéry’, full of rare judgments: ‘I was astonished 
to find, for instance, that the feeling he had at first professed for 
Stendhal made him smile at the latter end of his life; he then 
paradoxically declared that he preferred Restif de la Bretonne or 
Casanova. For that matter he read little, feeling no need to have 
recourse to others in order himself to think.’ Then there is 
Lionel Trilling’s short story ‘Of This Time, Of That Place’, 
which the blurb claims, with less excess than is usual in such 
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places, to be ‘one of the great short stories of our time’. Inci- 
dentally, we need some term other than ‘short story’ to cover a 
longish narrative of this kind. Verse mingles with prose and so, 
on reading Laurie Lee’s ‘Thistle’, one is led to wish that he 
would write more often and more fully: 

Thistle, blue bunch of daggers 

rattling upon the wind, 

= saw-tooth that separates 

the lips of grass. 

The choice so far has been a random one, and it must be 
remembered that there are fifty contributions in all; W. H. 
Auden, Henry Reed, V. S. Pritchett, C. V. Wedgwood, Osbert 
Sitwell, Tennesse Williams and so many others. It shows that 
the ’thirties had a great and as yet indefinable richness and that 
Mr Lehmann knew what was best in his time. 


JOHN CONSTABLE AND THE FISHERS 
by R. B. BECKETT 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s net. ` 


It’ is admirable to have the original letters that Constable 
exchanged with the members of the Fisher family. More par- 
ticularly with the Bishop of Salisbury and his nephew the 
Archdeacon of Berkshire. The Fishers were not only good friends 
but purchasers of Constable’s paintings and the discussions 
between them are frank and revealing. It has been sometimes 
suggested that Leslie’s Lıfe of Constable gave too kindly a 
picture. The main outline will not be modified by these letters. 
His honesty and artistic integrity shine through; his continual 
struggle to gain for himself the economic leisure to work on a 
six-foot canvas. At the same time his human qualities are revealed 
more distinctly in these letters than in Leslie’s biography. We 
find here the moments of depression, of discouragement and 
above all of irritation which artists feel. It can be illustrated by 
‘Read with the flowing locks’. He was a young man from 
Salisbury whom Archdeacon Fisher had assisted and for whose 
work, in some moment of leisure, Constable had expressed 
admiration. Unfortunately Fisher followed this up by sending 
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Constable in London a number of examples of Read’s work and 
even asked him to procure an opening for Read in London. Back 
came the reply: ‘You are negligent and unkind to him who 
esteems you far indeed beyond all other men in the world. You 
have written to me but two hasty half sheets for the last three 
months — and those were to incumber me with the “wretched 
Read’’ and his “wretched pictures’’.’ Having relieved himself of 
this first bout of bad temper, Constable returns later in the 
letter to the problem: ‘Poor Read I am uncomfortable about. 
"Tis true I excited your neighbourly benevolence towards him 
for the sake of his innocent family — but that certainly would 
not have been the case — had I thought it-would have brought 
him one step nearer this dreadful field of battle, in which so 
much worth, and innocence, are doomed to perish.’ It is a very 
human and revealing book and one comes to respect both 
Constable and the Fishers more as one reads it. 


THE FILM OF THE MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
by T. S. ELIOT and GEORGE HOELLERING 
Faber, 25s net. 


In a handsome volume Mr Eliot as author and Mr Hoellering as 
producer have commemorated the film of Murder in the 
Cathedral. The account is instructive. First, as Mr Eliot reminds 
us, this is the first contemporary verse play to be adapted to the 
screen. Mr Ehot himself recorded the entire piece to help the 
actors with the rhythms and the emphasis of the verse. He 
added preliminary scenes in order to make the action more 
effective for the screen. Mr Eliot was obviously a collaborative 
author, anxious to study a new art. He found that ‘the cinema 
(even where fantasy is introduced) is much more realistic than 
the stage. Even a minor anachronism is intolerable.’ His modest 
approach to a new art is impressive and is in itself evidence of 
his own integrity as an artist, if indeed such were necessary. He 
discovers that ‘the differences between stage and screen in 
respect of realism is great, as to be a difference of kind rather 
than of degree’. One of the most profound paragraphs in Mr 
Eliot’s preface deals with the ‘direction of the eye’ in a film; ‘it 
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is part of the problem of the producer to decide to what point 
on the screen, at every moment, the eyes of the audience are to 
be directed, You are, in fact, looking at the picture, theugh you 
do not it, through the eyes of the producer’. He proceeds 
to con e effect of this in a verse play. Mr Hoellering’s 
commen e of equal interest. The volume is most handsomely 
produced, and will become a collector’s piece in the history of 
the film. 







DUST IN THE WIND by EMILE DANOEN 
Staples Press, 10s 6d net. 


Emile Danoen is a young French writer who deserves to be 
known in England, and Miss Mary Glasgow has made a very 
lively translation of his Chez Adèle as Dust in the Wind. He deals 
faithfully with the Saint-Francois district of Le Havre which 
was so heavily bombed during the war: ‘a greenish-yellow stretch 
of waste land, marshy in winter and, in the summer, covered 
with weeds and scraggy daisies. It is a devastated area strewn 
with stones and bits of old iron and miscellaneous rubbish half 
buried in the ground. Beyond, the sea is easily visible, with the 
clouds on the horizon of the Channel, where in the old days the 
view was limited by the houses of a town which has since 
vanished.’ The hard, cruel, almost animal life of the characters 
is portrayed by Danoen without remorse, without kindliness, 
and except in a few moments, without compassion. ‘This may 
give an element of the sordid to the story, but the author can 
claim that this was in his material. One may hope that Danoen, 
who writes so vividly, will some time bring in more varied 
moods, for one feels that there is somewhere in him a suppressed 
romantic end that the suppression is fierce and deliberate. 


ROBERT BURNS by DAVID DAICHES 
Bell, 15s net. 


Mr David Daiches, after a spell of some years as a professor in 
America, has returned to be a lecturer in Cambridge and heralds 
his return with the English edition of his book on Burns. This 
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is an excellent study, perceptive and keen-witted, maintaining 
an even balance between informed enthusiasm, and the un- 
tutored idolatory that has marked some Burns cygicism. The 
emphasis lies in the main, on the poems, and the section 
of the volume is a close, critical analysis of t rarnock 
volume. To see this in rue perspective Mr Dal adds an 
historical study of Scots varse. The biographical sections are well 
turned, but less detailed. Yet one feels that Mr Daiches under- 
stands Burns, and a full, psychological analysis of the man from 
his pen would be weleome. After writing of Burns’s many 
amorous escapades, and oZ his belief that love and poetry went 
together, he adds: ‘Burns’s ideal was always the domestic one 
of sitting by the fireside ‘wi’ weans and wife”. He was no 
bohemian at heart, most of his love songs express not Don 
Juanism but a tido not2 of male protection.’ The mystery in 
Burns’s life as a poet is tnat he did not develop as a poet after 
the Kilmarnock edition except in Tam O’Shanter. This, Mr 
Daiches explains too easily. He suggests that his meeting with 
James Johnson, the editor of the Scots Musical Museum, led him ` 
into the writing of songs. But surely the songs miss the strength 
and originality of the earlier traditions in his own work which 
he had abandoned. Was it that the Edinburgh society, which for 
a season courted him, and then turned to new curiosities; broke 
something in his spirit and in so doing destroyed for ever the 
rare poet that was develaping in him? 







MAJORITY 1931-1952 
Hamish Hamilton, 25s net. 


Into a generous volume cf over 1,000 pages Hamish Hamilton 
has collected an anthology of his publications over the past 
twenty-one years. He has been a publisher with a policy, with 
one eye on, home-grown talent, but with the other, and a very 
knowlecgeable one, looking abroad, into Europe, but especially 

into the United States. A-so he is himself supremely a man of 
_ taste. Fow can one review such a volume? Only perhaps to 
record that Nancy Mitford’s The Pursuit of Love lives better 
than one would have expscted; that Thurber’s The Secret Life 
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of Walter Mitty is one of the great and profound short stories of 
our time; that The Browning Version reads even more cruelly in 
the script than on the stage, but is one of Terence Rattigan’s 
most cofealize achievements; that Stephen Spender remains 
lively esider t}uot profound in his recollections of Berlin and 
Bloomsbu:ts av che ’ Thirties. Such a first selection of impressions 
does, of course, in no way cover this ample volume. Apart from 
the extracts it concludes two full-length novels, two plays, eleven 
stories, some verse, a number of extracts from works of non- 
fiction and the whole of Cyril Connolly’s The Unquiet Grave. 


OMAR KHAYYAM by ARTHUR J. ARBERRY 
John Murray, 15s net. 


The relations of Omar Khayyam and Edward FitzGerald are 
among the most extraordinary in literary history. FitzGerald 
had great difficulty in finding a publisher for his version. Finally 
Quaritch did a small quarto which found its way into the 
remainder tox at a penny a copy. There it was found by Rossetti 
and Swinburne and started on its road to fame. It was the 
success of FitzGerald, as Professor Arberry admits, that set 
Persian scholars studying Omar: ‘it is most unlikely that pro- 
fessional scholars of Persian literature would have paid much 
attention to him, for there are many far more famous poets to 
engage their interest’. Professor Arberry is now able to edit 
Omar from two of the oldest and most important manuscripts ever 
discovered. From these he is able to prove that Omar is a far 
more considerable poet than Persian scholars have been prepared 
to admit. l 

FitzGerald therefore was more accurate than the scholars in 
his estimate of Omar’s reputation, though in detail, he exercised 
his imagination freely in the text. Thus, FitzGerald opened his 
version, in the first edition, with the lines: 


Awake! for Morning in the Bowl of Night 

Has flung the Stone that puts the Stars to Flight; 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The Sultan’s Turret in a Noose of Light. 
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FitzGerald worked over this quatrain with very great care. 
Che second edition read: l 


“akei for the Sun behind yon Eastern height 
vnased the Session of the Stars from Night; 
: And, to the field of Heav’n ascending, strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


The first draft of the third edition modified the opening 
souplet to: 


Wake! For the Sun before him into Night 
A Signal flung that put the Stars to flight. 


Finally came the revision which satisfied the fastidious 
craftsman: 


Wake! For the Sun, who scatters into flight 
The Stars before him from the Field of Night, 

Drives Night along with them from Heav’n, and strikes 
The Sultan’s Turret with a Shaft of Light. 


Now for Omar himself; he wrote: 


The sun the noose of morning upon the roof has cast, 

the emperor of day the pebble into the cup has cast; 

drink wine, for the proclamation of Love at the time of dawn 
the cry ‘Drink ye!’ among the days has cast. 


Professor Arberry’s admirable and scholarly volume only 
increases one’s admiration for FitzGerald and the mystery of 
what he achieved. 


BOSWELL IN HOLLAND, 1763-64 edited by F. A. POTTLE 
Heinemann, 25s net. 


It is most satisfactory to know that Professor Pottle and the 
committees which are advising him have now decided to make 
a full statement on the two editions of the private papers of 
James Boswell that have been planned. One is to be a rasearch 
edition which will give a complete text of Boswell’s journals, 
diaries and memoranda, and the Life of Johnson from the 
original manuscript. This will run to at least thirty volumes. At 
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present we are being given what may be described as a popular 
edition, or what the editors call a ‘reading and trade’ edition. It 
is designed in-its editorial apparatus mainly for an American 
public and the scholar must hold himself in pa ience until the 
second edition is produced. 

One can only admire the skill with which Professor Pottle has 
devoted himself to this task of popularization. He has, for 
instance, translated all of Boswell’s exercises in French and in 
Dutch into English, and in the notes he has rendered for the 
benefit of the reader every reference in a for eign language, even 
the most obvious. 

Whether the hoards who were entertained by Boswell’s 
personal indiscretions in the London Journal will be equally 
entertained with his strenuous attempts to be virtuous in 
Holland, will remain to be scen. Not that this volume is without 
its sentimental and amorous episodes and his whole relation with 
a lady, who has a right to be known on her own account, Belle de 
Zuylen (Zélide) is collected into a separate correspondence with 
a charming introduction by Geoffrey Scott printed from the 
Isham edition of the Private Papers of James Boswell. 

Unfortunately, except for a single fragment, Boswell’s journal 
of his stay in Holland has been lost and Professor Pottle has had 
to work up the material from letters and memoranda. The skill 
with which he has performed this editorial task is most im- 
pressive. At the same time nothing can compare with the journal 
itself and the brief fragment which remains shows Boswell as 
lively and incorrigible as ever, and with all that change of mind 
from dissipation to melancholy and repentance which makes him 
such a human figure. Indeed, one wonders if the journal for the, 
whole of the Dutch period had been extant, whether he would 
appear as respectable a figure as he now emerges from Professor 
Pottle’s reconstruction. 

With all his fallings by the wayside, he did not cease to: try. 
We are given the Inviolable Plan to be read over frequently 
which shows what a strenuous effort he made towards the good 
life. Further, Johnson had taught him that his melanchcly and 
depression could be fought by an active and energetic approach 
to life. Whatever may happen in the volumes which are ‘to 
follow, here for the moment he appears as one who is trving to 
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gain control over himself and according to his record, frequently 
succeeding. The word which recurs most frequently in the 
volume is ‘retenu’; ‘you are retenu. Keep to it’. 


ai 
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CUPID AND THE JACARANDA 
by SACHEVERELL, SITWELL 
Macmillan, 24s. 


This volume belongs to a series which Sacheverell Sitwell began 
with his Dance of the Quick and the Dead in 1956. It has a rare 
quality of writing in which fantasy is combined with auto- 
biography. It is a beautiful book but leads one to surmise that 
the Sitwells have, by some trick of nature, been given an 
experience which has been denied to the rest of us. They were 
in so many moving excitements in such happier times and now 
they call them up into recollection in handsome and often 
moving prose. Sacheverell has his feet less on the earth than 
Sir Osbert but that is only by a standard of comparison within 
the Sitwellian values. The experiences in this book are less of 
people than of places and of places seen under conditions of rare 
privilege. 

The nostalgic element is inevitable and at times weakening, but 
the whole is so informed by a sensitiveness of understanding that 
a unity is attained. The ordinary reader will feel a little depressed; 
he will know that for him in this present-day world the 
Sitwellian approach can never exist. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH by WILLIAM FREEMAN 
Herbert Jenkins, 18s net. 


: Mr Freeman has attempted once again the biography of one of 


the most miraculous and entertaining figures of the eighteenth 
| century. His major difficulty, like that of all his predecessors, is _ 
hat most of the material is missing. If only Oliver had kept a 
ee like James Boswell! But then part of Goldsmith’s 
character is that he was temperamentally incapable of keeping 
la journal. As it is, one can only assume that the adventures of 
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the Philosophie Vagabond in The Vicar O a are based 
on Goldsmith’s own. Mr Freeman has ddtie-ile | best he-could 3 in 

the circumstances. He has filled out with the Pulk of ger eral -= 
eighteenth-century life what was Mob g atailable froin Goldsmith's 
own., He has made a readalile- Agarratives always alert with 
intelligence. Why does not someone write . a novel or -g7 play,” 


about Goldsmith? It seems to call out for such treatmêpt. 7 Fa 
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DOTING by HENRY GREEN, oo 


Hogarth Press, (is 6d. 2 iW 
One of the advantages that the Atlelpht has over some- of its” 
contemporaries is that its reviewers are able ta read other notices 
before writing their own. ) 

As far as Henry Green’s latest volume is concerned, the result. |.-- 
of these perusals has been to discever a nie failure in 
some of our contemporaries to define the liveliness and acute + 
intelligence which instruct this volume. $ 

It is a novel conducted almost solely through cony versati and 
all its characters have a banality which is completely unrelieved, 
and their petty amorous interplay seems at first sight almost 
unworthy of transference into any artistic form. Yet Mr Green 
has produced a narrative which has design, compassion, some- 
times an odd tenderness, along with humour and with incon- . 
gruity which accompany the personal life of his characters with 
a continual persistence. x 

It is almost a great book; it is certainly the book of a great - 
novelist and this presages much for his future. 
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